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JNTRODUCTION. 



Cervantes and Shakespeare died in the same year, 1616, and 
according to the records of their several countries, they died on 
the same day, the 2^16. of Aprii But when Gregory XIII. 
reformed the Calendàr, in 1582, his adjustment included the 
deduction of ten days by reckoning the 5th of October in that 
year as the i5th. Reform by a Pope was not readily accepted 
in Protestant countries; England held by the old style until 
September 1752, and in 16 16 the day called the 23rd of Aprii in 
Spain was called the i3th in England. Cervantes died, there- 
fore, ten days before Shakespeare ; and he was at the time of 
his death an older man by sixteen years and a half. Shakespeare 
was bom in Aprii 1564; Cervantes, in October 1547. 

Like conditions produced at the same time in Spain and 
England writers who touched life to the quick. When there 
was throngh great part of Europe conflict of opinion that 
touched what man cared about with ali their souls, and the 
combatants in their two camps looked to Madrid as the 
head-quarters of one, and to London as head-quarters of the 
other, when the depths of thought and feeling were stirred 
everywhere, whence could the fullest utterance come, but from 
these two centres of energy ? 

Miguel (that is, Michael) de Cervantes Saavedra was baptized 
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on the 9th of October, 1547, and it has been suggested that, 
according to a Spanish custom, he may bave been called Michael 
because born on St Michaers day, the 29th of September, 

The family of Cervantes had been noble ; the Castilian branch 
of it, which intermarried with the Saavedras, became poor, and 
the parents of the author of Don Quixote were. poor. They 
lived in New Castile in the city of Alcala, rebuilt in 1083 near 
the site of the Roman city of Complutum, surrounded by walls 
in 1389, and enriched with a university by Cardinal Ximenes, 
Primate of Spain, in the year 1500. In the new University of 
Alcala were produced and printed the six folio volumes of that 
edition of the Scriptures in fivè ancient languages, each with its 
text diligently revised by collation of MSS., which was to enable, 
as Ximenes said, every theologian " to drink of that water which 
springeth up to eternai life at the fountain head itselt*' The 
work, which was known, from the Latin name for the place of 
its production, as the Complutensian Polyglot, was set on foot in 
1502; the printing of it was begun in 15 14 and finished in 
1517; and it drew into the new University of Alcala the best 
scholars of Spain. Thirty years after the completion of the 
work that first gave a place to Alcala in the history of Literature, 
Cervantes was bom there. The little city, about 17 railes from 
Madrid, was then stili vigorous with the intellectual life brought 
into it by the newly-founded University. The river of bis birth- 
place, the Henares, which flows into the Xarama, which flows 
into the Tagus, flows also through one of the works of Cervantes, 
his * Galatea.' 

Of the early life of Cervantes we know from himself that he 
wrote verse as a boy, read eagerly, and delighted in the rising 
vigour of the stage. He may or may not bave studied in the 
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University of Salamanca, but he was a student stili at the age of 
twenty-two. For Lope de Hogos then published a volume of 
verse on the death of Philip the Second's wife, Isabelle of 
Valois, and included in the volume six poems by Cervantes, 
whom he calls repeatedly his dear and loved disciple. This was 
in 1569. 

In 1568 Monsignor Aquaviva had been sent to Spain on a 
special mission from the Pope to Philip the Second, and in 
1570 Cervantes was at Rome, officiating for a little time as 
chamberlain in his household. 

In 1571 the Pope joined with Venice and the King of Spain 
in holy league against the Turks, and Cervantes then enlisted as 
a common soldier in the expedition that was to go out under 
command of Don John of Austria. The Spanish and Italian 
fleets under Don John defeated the Turks in the Gulf of 
Lepanto, on the 7th of October, 1571. Cervantes was there 
present. Though sufFering from fever, he took active part in the 
-fight, and was three times wounded. By one of the wounds he 
was deprived for life of the use of his left hand and arm. 

He was in hospital at Messina until Aprii 1572, but then 
joined in the expedition to the Levant under Marco Antonio 
Colonna, and in 1573 saw service in the attack of the Turks 
upon the fortress of Goleta. Experience of such services is thus 
recalled in the story of the Captive in his *Don Quixote.' 

*'The folbwing year, which was '72, 1 was at Navarino, rowing in 
the captain-galley of the Three Lanthoms; and there I observed the 
opportunity that was then lost of taking the whole Turkish flect in 
port : for ali the Levantines and Janjzaries on board took it for 
granted that they should be attacked in the very harbour, and had 
their baggage and passamaquas in readiness for making theìr escape 
on shore, without intending to resist — such was the terror which our 
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navy. had inspired. But it was ordered otherwise ; not through any 
fault in our general, but for the sins of Christendóm, and because 
Gpd ordains that there should always be some scourge to cbastise 
US. In short, Uchali got into Modon, an island near Navarino > and 
putting his men on shore^ he fortified the entrance of the port, and 
remained quiet untii the season forced Don John to return home. 
In this campaign the galley called the Prize^ whose captain was the 
son of the famous corsair Barbarossa, was taken by the She-wolf^ of 
Naples, commanded by that thunderboit of war the fortunate and 
invincible captain Don Alvara de Basan, marquis of Santa Qruz. I 
cannot forbear relating what happened at the taking of this vessel. 
The son of Barbarossa was so cruel, and treated his slaves so ili, 
that as soon as the rowers saw that the She-wolfu^s ready to board 
them, they ali at once let fall their oars^ and seizing their captain^ 
who stood near the poop, they tossed him along from bank to bank, 
and from the poop to the prow, giving him such blows, that before 
his body had passed the mainmast his soul was gone to hades ; so 
great was the hatred his C|:uelty had inspired ! 

"We retumed to Constantinople, where the year foUowing we 
received intelligence that Don John had taken the city of Tunis from 
the Turks, and put Muley Hamet in possession of it : thus cutting 
off the hopes of Muley Hamida, who was one of the bravest but most 
cruel of Moors. The Grand Turk felt this loss very sensibly ; and 
with that sagacity which is inherent in the Ottoman famìly, he made 
peace with the Venetians (to whom it was very acceptable) ; and the 
next year he attacked the fortress of Goleta, as well as the fort 
which Don John had left half finished near Tunis. During ali these 
transactions I was stili at the oar, without any hope of redemption : 
being determined not to let my father know of my captivity. The 
Goleta and the fort were both lost ; having been attacked by the 
Tiurk? with an army of seventy-five thousand men, besides above 
f our hundred thousand Moors and Arabs ; which vast multitude was 
fumished with immense quantities of ammunition and warlike stores ; 
together with so many pioneers, that each man brìnging only a 
handful of earth might bave covered both the Goleta and the fort. 
Although the Goleta was until then supposed to be impregnable, no 
blame attached to the defenders ; for it was found that, water being 
no longer near the surface as formerly, the besiegers were enabled to 
raise mounds of sand that commanded the fortifications : and thus 
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attacking them by a cavalier^ it was impossible to make any defence. 
It has been ignorantly asserted that our troops ought not to bave 
sbut thcmselves up in the Goleta, but bave met the enemy at the 
place of disembarkment— as if so small a number, being scarcely 
seven thousand men, could bave at once defended the works and 
taken the field against such au overwhelming force ! But many 
were of opinion, and myself among the rest, that the destruction of 
that place was a providential circumstance for Spain ; for it was tl;ie 
forge of iniquity, the sponge, the devourer of countless sums, idly 
expended for no other reason than becàuse it was a conquest òf the 
invincible Charles the Fifth: as if bis immortai fame depended 
upon the preservation of those ramparts ! The fort was also so 
obstinately defended, that above five-and-twenty thousand of the 
enemy were destroyed in twenty-two general assaults ; and of three 
hundred that were left alive, not one was taken unwounded : an 
evident proof of their unconquerable spirit. A little fort, also in the 
middle of the lake, commanded by Don John Zanoguera, of Valencia, 
yielded upon terms. Don Fedro Portocarrero, general of Goleta^ 
was made prisoner, and died on bis way to Constantinople, broken- 
hearted* for the loss of the fortress which he had so bravely defended. 
They also took the commander of the fort, Gabrio Cerbellon, a 
Milanese gentleman, a great engineer, and a brave soldier. Se varai 
persons of distinction lost their lives in these two garrisons : among 
whom was Pagan Doria, knight of Malta, a gentleman well known 
for ,his exalted liberality to bis brother, the famous John Andrea 
Doria ; and bis fate was the more lamented, having been put to 
death by some African Arabs, who upon seeing that the fort was 
lost, offered to convey him disguised as a Moor to Tabarca, a small 
haven, or settlement, which the Genoese bave on that coast for the 
coral-fishing. These Arabs cut off bis head, and carried it to the 
general of the Turkish fleet, who made good our Castilian proverb, 
that ' though we love the treason, we hate the traitor ; ' for the general 
ordered those who delivered him the present to be instantly hanged, 
because they had not brought him alive. 

Cervantes retumed to Italy with bis fegiment, the Third 
Flanders, wliich had high repute in the Spanish army. His 
service was then in Italy. He was for a year in Naples. In 
1575 he had left the regiment and was on his way to Spain 
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with letters to the king in commendation of his service, when 
he was captured, together with his elder brother, by Arnaute, an 
Algerine pirate, and carried as a slave into Algiers, 

As a slave, Cervantes served first a Greek who had tumed 
Mahometan, then a Venetian, who was also a renegado, then 
the Dey, The Dey claimed him to keep him in check; 
for he had boldly conceived and begun to execute scheme after 
scheme for escape. He had tried to escape by land to Oran, 
but was desejrted by his guide. He had lived with thirteen 
others in a cave by the sea-shore, using his wit to provide for 
them ali, while waiting for the chance of resene by boat from a 
passing ship. Treachery destroyed that hope. He planned 
escape by force, but his letter was intercepted. In these and 
other plots, when discovery carne, he took on himself ali the 
blame. He schemed even for a general rising of the white 
slaves in Algiers, there were five-and-twenty thousand of them, 
and when he took charge of Cervantes the Dey declared that, 
"If he could but keep that lame Spaniard well guarded, he 
should consider his capital, his slaves, and his galleys safe." 

The elder brother of Cervantes was first ransomed, after two 
years of captivity. It was not until five years after his capture 
that the widowed mother was able to ransom her son Miguel, by 
selling ali she had, including the dowry of her daughters, and by 
begging and borrowing in small sums an additional five hundred 
crowns to make up the price demanded for his liberty. Cervantes 
was thus restored to freedom in September 1580, at a time when 
in this country Spenser had been known for a year as " the new 
poet" by his first work, the *Shepherd's Calendar,' and Shake- 
speare was a boy of sixteen. The age of Cervantes was theii 
tìiirty-three. 
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When he had returned to Spain, Cervantes re-entered the 

Spanish army, and served in Portugal. Sebastian, King of 

Portugal, a young man of twenty-three, had landed in Africa 

with the flower of his nobility and, on the 4th of August, 1578, 

been slain by the Moors with nearly ali his foUowers at the 

battle of Alcazar — 

" Wherein two kings, 
Besides the King of Barbary, were slain, 
King of Morocco and of Portugal, 
With Stukeley, that renowned Englishman, 
That had a spirit equal with a king ; " 

of which battle, and of the prowess of Tom Stukeley, our Thomas 
Lodge made, about twelve years afterwards, a play. In 1580 
the throne of Portugal was again vacant, and succession was 
claimed by Antonio, Prior of Grato ; by the Duke of Bragan5a 
and Savoy ; by the Prince of Parma ; by the Pope ; by Elizabeth 
of England ; and by Philip II. of Spain, who secured it by help 
of the Duke of Alva. Cervantes went with the Spanish troops 
in this first occupation, which establi^ed in Portugal the power 
of Spain for the next sixty years. 

He acquired at this time friendliest interest in the Portuguese 
and in their literature, was for some time at Lisbon, and was in 
the expedition of 1582 for the reduction of the Azores, which 
had belonged to Portugal and withheld allegiance frora Spain. 

It was after these experiences that Cervantes published, 
in 1584, what he called the * first fniits of his poor Genius,' 
the prose pastoral of * Galatea.' It was of the school of the 
* Diana Enamorada' of George of Montemayor, first printed in 
1542, a hook of which the influence was felt even in England, for 
jt a£fected the form of Sir Philip Sidney' s romance of * Arcadia,' 
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written nearly at the same time as * Galatea,' although published 
later. Like Montemayor's * Diana/ 'Galatea' is unfinished. 
It l>as been supposed that Cervantes wrote it to pléase and win 
the lady whom he married ; that he praised her under the name 
of Galatea before his marriage to her on the i2th of December, 
1584. She was of a good family, and one that was counted 
among old friends of the family of Cervantes, for her mother had 
been named executrix to his father's will. 

Cervantes did not marry for wealth. He and his wife were 
both poor, but his wife was his loving companion for the rest of 
his life. She survived him, and desired at her own death to be 
buried by his side. 

Marriage now stood in the way of military service, and 
Cervantes began to look to his pen for aid. He wrote twenty or 
thirty pieces for the stage, and was thus occupied in Spain at the 
time when Shakespeare, about twenty-two years old, carne to " 
try fortune with the theatyes in London. The plays of Cervantes 
were not printed. He names nine, and two of those he names 
have been discovered. One of them, drawn from his own 
experience, set forth the sufferings of white slaves in Algiers ; 
the other was a tale of the long struggle of the Celtiberians in 
Numantia, four thousand against sixty thousand in the fifteen 
months' siege by Scipio Africanus. The Numantians are called 
Spaniards throughout the play, and Spain herself, personified, 
appears upon the stage. 

Cervantes had also a widowed sister, who was justly dependent 
on him for support, for she had given her ali towards his ransom 
from Algiers. He received little from the theatre, and having 
left Madrid in 1588, next sought to mend his fortunes in Se\dlle. 
There he took employment as agent for a royal commissary for 
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the fleets coming from America, and afterwards as a coUector of 
monies due to government or private persons. He lived in this 
way for ten years, his occupation causing him to visit many 
parts of Andalusia and Granada. The failure of a person to 
whom he had entrusted money received made him then a 
defaulter to the government for a very small sum that he was too 
poór to pay, and he was imprisoned at Seville. After three 
months' imprisonment, he was released in December 1597 ; but 
trouble over the little money that he could not pay lasted for 
another ten years. He had tried in vain, in 1590, to obtain 
from the government some small office in America, and the 
papers sent in to support his suit remain as the best material for 
knowledge of his early life. 

Next Comes a tradition that the Grand Prior of the Order of 
St. John in La Mancha sent Cervantes to coUect some money 
due tò his monastery by villagers of Argamasilla. The debtors 
refused payment, and after much worrying of the coUector, they 
locked him in prison. Cervantes indicates in his preface to 
* Don Quixote ' that the book was " engendered in a prison." This, 
says the legend, was the prison. Therefore it was that he made 
Don Quixote a knight from a village in La Mancha. But 
Cervantes might have begun his book in the prison at Seville ; 
or, indeed, afterwards in a prison at Valladolid. 

The Court had been removed to Valladolid by Philip the 
Third, and Cervantes went there, where the poverty of his home 
was so great that his sister aided in the struggle for bread by 
taking in needlework. A man having been killed near his 
lodging, Cervantes was imprisoned during an inquiry into the 
matter. . 

Under such pressure of outward circumstances the genius of 
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Cervantes produced one of the great books of the world. * Don 
Quixote/ or what the later production of a second part has 
caused to be known as ' The First Part of Don Quixote ' — was 
licensed at Valladolid in 1604, and published at Madrid in 
1605. Cervantes was then fifty-eight years old. * Don Quixote ' 
was three times reprinted — once at Madrid and twice elsewhere 
— before the end of the year of its first publication. Cervantes, 
therefore, was encouraged in i6o6 to follow the Court back to 
"Madrid. 

Like Chaucer, whose unclouded kindliness gives in the ' Can- 
terbury Tales ' no sign of troubles that were about him when 
his master-work was planned, Cervantes, when the world 
pressed hard on him, had not a drop of bitterness to be forced 
out. He will laugh out of repute the conventional ideals of the 
tales of chivalry ; whose knights and ladies represent no part of 
God's creation, but are creation of the novelist, and engaged 
upon adventures that are no kin to the deeds of men. But 
there is in the satire of Cervantes not a touch of mocking scom, 
Shakespeare hiraself is not more human. The poor knight of 
Cervantes, with a kitchen as ill-furnished as his own, is a tnie- 
hearted gentleman, with his brain turned by romance reading, 
who desires, as ali men should, to be of some use in the world. 
He is eager to advance its good and to repress its evil ; but as 
many another true-hearted gentleman has since done or now 
does, he shapes the plain realities of life into ideals of his brain. 
The extravagances of the books of chivalry, so treated, become 
the type of ali labour about castles in the air, whose builders 
usually bave, like *Don Quixote,' fine sympathies and noble 
aims. Thus the book has, what every great work of genius has, 
a core to it in which there is some seed. 
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At Madrid, known as the author of * Don Quixote,* Cervantes 
became the friend of Lope de Vega and other foremost writers 
of the time. But he remained poor, often shifting house 
within Madrid. In 1609 he entered the Brotherhood of the Holy 
Sacrament, a religious association joined by the chìef men of 
lettere in the capital. In 1612, before the appearance òf the 
second part, a translation of * Don Quixote ' by Thomas Shelton 
was published in London. I have bere taken from it the trans- 
lation of the pleasant imitations of recommendatory verses that 
precede the booL In 161 3 Cervantes published 'a volume 
containing twelve 'Novelos Exemplares/ — ornerai tales — in- 
cluding the * Curioso Impertinente*, which he had published 
already in the First Part of *Don Quixote.' In 16 14 Cervantes 
commented upon the poets of bis time in a rhymed satire called 
the * Viage del Parnaso ' — ^Joumey to Pamassus. He includes in 
it a good-humoured reference to bis own poems, and to the 
poverty with which he was rewarded. The players at Madrid, 
where Lope de Vega carried ali before him, refused now to take 
plays from Cervantes. He was driven to publish in a volume six 
unacted comedies and eight farces, written to suit the popular 
taste, and expressing, therefore, only by snatches, the originality 
of bis own genius. Meanwhile he had been delighting himself 
with a continuation of * Don Quixote,' free from ali the weakness 
that usually cripples the sequel to a successful book. This 
appeared in 16x5, when Cervantes was sixty-seven years old. 
His health was failing and he knew death to be very near. But 
he worked on, when Quixote had appeared, anxious to finish a 
romance called * Persiles and Sigismunda/ 

He went to his wife's village of Esquivias, where they had a 
little house ; there finished his romance, and wrote a preface to 
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it, wherein he represents himself on his ride back to Madrid 
advised about his dropsy by a medicai student who overtook 
him on the road, and replying that his pulse had wamed him that 
he would not live beyond next Sunday. '* And so," he said, 
" farewell to jesting, farewell my merry humours, farewell my 
gay friends, for I feel that I am dying, and have no desire but 
soon to see you happy in the other life." He died at the age 
of sixty-eight, on the 2^à of Aprii, 1616. His *Persiles and 
Sigisraunda ' was published by his widow in the year after his 
death. 

The Spanish romance of chivalry took its departure from the 

* Amadis of Gaul ' — Gaul, meaning Wales — ^written at the dose 
of the fourteenth c^ntury by a Portuguese, Vasco de Lobeirà, who 
was a contemporary of Chaucer, and died three years after him. 

* Amadis ' was translated into Spanish about the year 1503. Its 
translator followed it up with an originai romance of liis own, of 
the adventures of knight Esplandian, son of the perfect knight 
Amadis and the peerless Oriana, * Esplandian ' was followed in 
1526 by the *History of Florisando,' nephew of Amadis, then 
came * Lisuarte of Greece,' son of Esplandian and grandson of 
Amadis. Upon him followed an * Amadis of Greece/ 

Another early romance hero who became father of a family 
was Palmerin de Oliva, whose story, written by a carpenter's 
daughter at Burgos, was first printed inisii. Ini5i6 appeared 
a second book by the same authoress, telling the adventures of 
Palmerin's sons, Primaleon and Polendos. In 1533 followed 
the adventures of Palmerin's grandson. Piatir. In 1547 and 
1548 appeared the two parts of * Palmerin of England,' who was 
another grandson of Palmerin de Oliva, being the son of Don 
Duarde, or Edward, King of England, and Flerida, daughter of 
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the elder Palmerin. This romance, on the model of ' Amadis/ 
ranks next to it in value. Other romances were, ' Don Florizel 
of Riquea,' and his brother * Anaxartes j ' the invincible knight, 
Lepolelmo, called the Knight of the Cross, in 1543 ; in 
1549 *The Great Deeds in Arras of the Bold Knight Don 
Silves de la Selva.' There were also *Belianis of Greece,* 
* Olivante de Laura,' * Felixmarte of Hircania,' * The Renowned 
Knight Cifar,' and ' The Valorous Don Fiorando of England ; ' 
to say nothing of the religious romances, * The Celestial Chivalry,' 
'The Christian Chivalry,' *The Knight of the Bright Star,' 'The 
Christian Hìstory and Warfare of the Stranger Knight, the Con- 
queror of Heaven.* Cervantes in pleasant sonnets imitating the 
recommendatory verses of brother poets before a poet's volume, 
sets Amadis, Belianis, and the rest at work in prefatory com- 
mendation of their brother knight Don Quixote. 

Of these heroes of romance, and of ali that concems Spanish 
Literature, let it suffice here to say that the reader may find 
much well told in the ' History of Spanish Literature,' by an 
American author, George Ticknor, whose English book is to be 
read also in Spanish, and to which this notice of Cervantes is 
indebted for ali the information that it gives. Mr. Ticknor's 
book, first published in 1849, was the result of studies begun in 
18 18. It is not only the best and fullest * History of Spanish 
Literature ' accessible to English readers, but among histories of 
the Literature of any country it is one of the best books that 
I know. 

Eight editions of the First Part of ' Don Quixote ' were printed 
in the first ten years of its life, and of the Second Part five editions 
in two years. 

The first translator of * Don Quixote ' into English was Thomas 
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Shelton, whose translation of the First Part appeared in 1 612, 
three years before Cervantes had produced the Second. The 
translation was made, as he says, five or six years before, ** out 
of the Spanish Tongue into the English, in the space of fortie 
dayes." The translation of the Second Part, dedicated to .the 
Duke of Buckingham by Edward Blount, the publisher, foUowed 
in 1620. This was the year of the earliest translation of the 
First Part of *Don Quixote' into French. The translator 
was Cesar Oudin ; the first French translation of the Second 
Part, by F. Rosset, foUowed in 1633. 'Don Quixote' has 
been translatèd also into Latin, Italian, German, Dutch, Danish, 
Russian, Polish, and Portuguese, Germany began to translate 
in 1648, and among half-a-dozen translations attained highest 
success with Ludwig Tieck's in 181 5. Of French translations 
there are seven or eight. The second translation into English 
was in 1687, by John Philips, nephew of Milton. It was a folio 
entitled * Don Quixote made English according to the Humour 
of our Modem Language.' It had no merit In 17 19 followed 
the translation by Peter Antony Motteux, a Frenchman by birth, 
who, when settled in England, tumed firom trade, wrote songs, 
comedies, farces, operas, and a very free translation of * Don 
Quixote,' which was published in the year after his death. At 
the age of fifty-eight he was found dead in a disorderly house, 
on his birthday in 1718, Next followed, in 1742, the translation 
by Charles Jarvis, in two quarto volumes. William Warburton, 
who knew Jarvis through Pope, oflfered to give him an unsigned 
prefatory dissertation on the ' Origin of Books of Chivalry/ and 
Pope, when the * Don Quixote ' carne out, wrote to Warburton 
about the dissertation, "Before I got over two paragraphs I 
cried Qut^ Aut Erasmus^ aut Diàbolus l I knew you as certainly 
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as the ancients did the gods, by the first pace and the very 
gait." Jarvis's translation reached a third edition in 1756, the 
year after SmoUett had produced his translation, in which free 
use had been made of Mòtteux. An English *Don Quixote' 
with seventy-four plates,engraved from pictures by Robert Smirke, 
was published in i8i8. The translator professed to bave made 
free use of the several preceding versions with Constant reference 
to the originai. There was another translation in 1820. In 1822 
there was Lockhart's version of the translation by Motteux. 
The fascmation of the book has caused translators to multiply. 
In 188 1 appearedin three 8vo volumes a thoroughly conscientious 
new translation by Alexander James. Duffield. As I now write 
the joumals of the day are announcing that another new trans* 
lation is almost ready to appear. The wiser the world grows 
the more it feels the wisdom of Cervantes, who in this book 
pleads, with the good humour of Shakespeare, through wit and 
&ncy, for the dominion of good sense. 

H. M. 
May^ 1885. 
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CERTAIN SONNETS, 

WRITTEN BY 

KNIGHTS KRRANT, LADIES, SQUIRES, AND HORSES, 

IN THE FRAISE OF 

DON QUIXOTE, 

HIS DAME. HIS SQUIRE, AND STEED. 



AMADIS OF GAUL, in fraise of don quixote. 

Thou that my doleful life didst imitate, 

When absent and disdainéd it befell, 
Devoid of Joy, I a repentant state 

Did lead, and on the poor rock's top did dwell, 
Thou that the streams so often from thine eyes 

Didst suck, of scalding tears' disgustful brine : 
And without pewter, copper, piate, likewise, 

Wast on the bare earth óft constrain'd to dine : 
Live of one thirig secure eternally, 

That v^hilst bright Phoebus shall his horses spur 
Through the fourth sphere's dilated monarchy, 

Thy name shall be renownéd, near and far, 
And as 'mongst countries thine is best alone. 
So shall thine author peers on earth have none. 
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DON BELIANIS OF GREECE, 

TO DON QUIXOTE OF THE MANCHA. 

I TORE, I hacked, abolished, said and did, 

More than knight errant else on earth hath dono : 
I dextrous, valiant, and so stout beside, 

Have thousand wrongs reveng'd, millions undone. 
I have done acts that my fame eternize : 

In love I courteous and so peerless was : 
Giants, as if but dwarfs, I did despise ; 

And yet no time of love-plaints I let pass. 
I have held fortune prostrate at my feet. 

And by my wit seiz'd on occasion's top, 
Whose wanderìng steps I led where I thought meet, 

And though beyond the moor my soaring hope 
Did crown my hap, with ali felicity : 
Yet gréat Quixòte, do I stili enyy thee. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE SUN, 

ALPHEBO, TO DON QUIXOTE. 

My sword could not at ali compare with thine, 

Spanish Alphebo ! full of courtesy : 
Nor thine arm*s valour can be matched by mine, 

Though I was fear'd, where days both spring and die. 
Empires I scorned, and the vast monarchy 

Of th' orient ruddy (offered me in vain) 
I left, that I the sovereign face might see 

Of my Aurora, fair Claridiane, 
Whom, as by miracle, I surely lov'd : 

So banished by disgrace, even very hell 

Quak'd at mine arm, that did his fury tame : 
But thou, lUustrious Goth, Quixote 1 hast prov'd 

Thy valour for Dulcineas sake, so well, 

As both on earth have gain'd eternai fame. 
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ORLANDO FURIOSO, 
PEER OF FRANGE, TO DON QUIXOTE OF THE MANCHA. 

Though thou art not a peer, thou hast no peer, 

Who might'st among ten thousand peers be one ; 
Nor shalt thou never any peer bave bere, 

Who ever conquering, vanquished wast of none. 
Quixote, Tm Orlando that, cast-away 

For fair Angelica, cross'd remotest seas, 
And did such tropbies on fame's aitar lay, 

As pass oblivion's reach, many degrees. 
Nor can I be thy peer, for peerlessness 

Is to thy prowess due and great renown, 

Altbough I lost, as well as thou, my wit : 
Yet mine thou may'st be, if thy good success 

Make thee the proud Moor tame, shame them that crown 

Us equals in disgrace, and loving fit. 
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SOLIS DAN, 
TO THE DON QUIXOTE OF MANCHA. 

Maugre the ravings that are set abroach, 

And rumble up and down thy troubled brain : 
Yet none thine acts, Don Quixote, can reproach, 

Or thy proceedings tax as vile, or vain. 
Thy feats shall be thy fairest ornament 

(Seeing wrongs to un da thou goest thus about) 
Although, with blows, a thousand times y-shent 

Thou wert, well nigh, given by the miscreant rout. 
And if thy fair Dulcinea, shall wrong 

By misregard thy fairer expectation, 
And to thy cares will lend no listening ear : 
Then let this comfort ali thy woes outwear, 

That Sancho failed in broker's occupation, 
He foolish, cruel she : thou, without tongue. 
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THE PRINCESS ORIANA OF GREAT BkiTAIN, 

TO LADY DULCINEA DE TOBOSO. 

Happy those which, for more commodity 

And ease, Dulcinea fair ! could bring to pass, 
That Greenwich, where Toboso is, might be, 

And London chang'd, where thy knight's village was. 
Happy she that might body and soul adom 

With thy rich livery, and thy high desire : 
And see thy happy knight by honour borne 

In cruel combat, broaching out his ire. 
But happiest she, that might so cleanly scape 

From Amadis, as thou hast whilome done 
From thy well-mannered knight, courteous Quixote : 

Oh l were I she, I*d envy no one*s hap. 

And had been merry when I most did moan, 
And take my pleasure without paying shot 
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GANDALINE, AMADTS OF GAUL'S SQUIRE, 

TO SANCHO PAN9A, DON QUIXOTE'S SQUIRE. 

Hail, famous man, whom fortune hath so blest ! 
When first in squire-like trade it thee did place, 
As thou didst soft and sweetly pass disgrace, 

Ere thou thereof the threatening danger wist. 

The shovel or sickle little do resist 
The wàndering exercise ; for now's in grace 
Plain squìre-like dealilig, which doth quite deface 

His pride that would the Moor bore with his fist. 

Thine ass I jointly envy and thy name, 

And eke thy wallet I do emulate ; 
An argument; of thy great providence : 

Hail, once again ; who, 'cause so good a man, 

Thy worths our Spanish Ovid does relate, 
And lowly chants them with ali reverence. 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN BABIECA, HORSE TO THE 

CID, A FAMOUS CONQUEROR OF SPAIN : AND 

ROZINANTE, DON QUIXOTFS COURSER. 

Ba, How haps it, Rozinante, thou art so lean ? 

Ro, Because I travel stili, and never eat : 

Ba, Thy want of barley and Straw, what does it mean ? 

Ro. That of my Lord, a bit I cannot get. 

Ba. Away, sir jade ! you are ill-manneréd, 

Whoae ass's tongue, your lord does thus abase. 
Rq, If you did see how he*s enamouréd, 

You would conclude, that he*s the greatest ass. 
Ba. Is love a foUy? {Rosi^ Sure it is no wit. 
Ba. Thou art a metaphysician ; {Roz^ for want of meat. 
Ba^ Complain upon the squire. {Roz) What profits it ? 

Or how shall I my woeful plaints repeat ! 

Since though the world imputes slowness to me, 

Yet greater jades my lord and Sancho be. 
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LoviNG reader, thou wilt believe me, I trust, without an ofttlv when I teli 
thee it was my eamest desire that thìs ofTsprìng of my brain should be as 
beautifiil, mgenious, and sprightly as it is possible to imagine ; but, alas ! I have 
not been able to control that order in nature's works whereby ali things pro- 
^nce their lìke ; and, therefore^ what conld be expected from a mind sterile 
and nncnltivated like mine, but a dry, meagre^ fantasticai thing, full of strange 
conoeits^ and that might well be engendered in a prison — ^the dreadful àbode of 
care, where nothing is heard but sounds of wretchedness 7 Leisure, an agree- 
àUe residence, pleasant fields, serene skies^ munnuring streams, and tranquillity 
of mind — ^by these the most banren muse may become fruitful, and produce 
that which will delight and astonish the world. 

Some parents are so hoodwinked by their excessive fondness, that they see 
not the imperfections of their children, and mistake their folly and impertinence 
for sprig^tliness and wit ; but I, who^ though seemingly the parent, am in 
truth only the step-&ther of Don Quixote, will not yidd to this prevaìling 
infirmity ; nor wiU I— as others would do — ^beseech thee, kind reader, almost 
with tears in my eyes, to pardon or conceal the faults thou mayest discover 
in thìs brat of mine. Besides thou art neither its kinsman nor friend; thou 
art in possession of thine own soul, and of a will as iree and absolute as the 
best ; and art, moreover^ in thine own house, being as much the lord and 
master of it as is the monarch of his revenue ; knowing also the conmion sayìng 
— ** Under my doak, a fig for a king ;** wherefore, I say, thou art absolved 
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and liberated &om every restraint or obligatìon, and majest fredy aivow tky 
opimon on my performance, withoat fear or reproach for the evìl, or hope of 
reward for the good, thou shalt say of it Fain, indeed^ wonld I have ghren it 
to ihee naked as it was bom, wìthout the decoration of a preface^ or tfaat 
nomerons tram of sonnets, epigrams, and other eulogies, now commonly placed 
at the beginning of eveiy hook ; for I confess that, although mine cost me some 
labour in composìng, I found no part of it so diffictdt as this same Preface 
which thou art now reading ; yes, many a time have I taken np my pen, and 
as often laid it down again— not knowing what to write. 

Happening one day, when in this perplexity, to be sitting with the paper 
before me, pen behind my ear, my elbow on the tabl^ and my cheek resting 
on my hand, deeply ponderìng on what I should say, a lively and intelligent 
ftiend wiexpectedly entered; and seeing me in that posture, he ìnquired what 
made me so thoughtfìiL I told him I was musing on a pre£Eu:e for Don Quixote, 
and frankly confessed I had been so teased and harassed by it that I felt dis- 
posed to give up the attempt, and trouble myself no fiirther either with the 
pre&ce or the book, but rather leave the achievements of that noble kiu^t 
unpnblished. "For shall I not be confounded," said I, ''with the tatmts of 
ihat old law-maker, the Vulgar, when, after so long a silence^ I now, forsooth» 
come out, at this tìme of day, with a legend as dry as a rush, destitute of inyen* 
tion, in a wretched style, poor in conception, void of leaming, and withont 
either quotations in the maigin, or annotations at the end : while ali other 
books^ whether fabulous or pro&ne, are so stuffed with sentences from Arìstotle^ 
Flato, and the whole tribe of philosophers, that the world is amazed at the 
extemdve reading deep leaming^ and «ctraordinary doquence of their authors ! 
Troly, when these wiseacres quote the Holy Scrìptures, you would take them 
for so many St Thomases, or doctors of the church ! And so obsenrant are 
tìiey of the mles of decorom, that in one line they will dte you the ravings of a 
lover, and in the next some pious homily — ^to the ddlght of every reader. In 
aU these matters my book will be wholly defident ; for, Heaven knows, I have 
nothing dther to quote or make notes upon ; nor do I know what authois I 
have followed, and therefore cannot dfeplay their names, as usuai, in alpha* 
betical succession, b^;inning with Aiistotle, and ending with Xenophon, or 
Zdlui^ or Zeoxis—the one a painter, the other a slanderous crìtìc. It wffl also 
be ungraccd by commendatory minnets from the pens ot dukea, marqnisesi 
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earls, bishops, ladies of quality, or other illustrious poet8 : thongh, were I to 
request them of two or three humbler fiiends, I know Uiey would supply me 
with sttch as niany of higher oame amongst us coald not equaL la shorts m^ 
dear friend," continued I, <Mt is plain that Signor Don Quixote must lie boried 
amongst the musty records of La Mancha, till Heaven shall send some abler 
band to £^ bim out in a manner suitable to bis high deserts ; since I find it 
impossible to perform that duty myself, not only from a want of competent 
talenta» but because I am natorally too lazy in bmiting after authors to enable 
me to say what I can say as well without them. Tbese are the considerations 
diat made me so thoughtfìil when yon entered ; and you must allow that it was 
not without sufi&dent cause." 

On hearing this tale of distress, my friend struck bis forebead with the pabn 
of bis bandy and, bursting into a loud laugh, said, *^ I now see I bave been in 
error ever siace I bave known you ; I always took you for a dìscreet and 
sensible man, but now it appears you are as far from being so as heaven 
is from earth. What ! is it possible that a thing of such little moment should 
have power to embarrass and confound a genius like yours, formed to over- 
come and trample under foot the greatest obstades ?— By my faith, this is not 
incapacity, but sbeer idleness; and if you would be convinced that what I say 
is true^ attend to me^ and in the twmkUng of an eye you shall see me put those 
difficulties to the ront wbich you say prevent your introducing to the world 
the histoiy of the renowned Don Quixote, the light and mirror of ali knight- 
errantiy." 

" Say on,*' replied I, '* and teli me how you propose to fili up the vacuum 
whicb my fear bas created, or how brìghten up the gloom that surrounds me." 
'^Notlùng so easy," said he ; *'your first difficulty, respecting the want of 
sonnets, epigrams, or pan^^rics by high and titled authon^ may at once be 
femoved simply by taking the trouble to compose them yoursel^ and tben 
baptizing them by whatever name you please : fiitherìng them upon Prester 
John of the Indies, or the Emperor Trapisonda, wbo^ to my certain know- 
ledgie^ were famons poets; but suppose tbey were not so, and that sundry 
pedants and pmters, doubting that fiu:t, should slander you— beed them set : 
for should (bey even convict you of falsehood» they camiot deprìve you of tbe 
band ^t wrote it 

*' Now, as to your maiginal dtations of those antlion and booka whenoe 
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yon collected the varìous sentences and sajrings inteispersed throii^ your 
hìstoiy, it 18 but scattering here and there orer your pages some scraps of 
Latin, which you know by hearl^ or tfaat will oost yon but little trcml^ to 
lind :— for example, "when treating of liberty or slavery, 

' Noo bene prò toto Ubertas venditnr auro ; 

and then on the mazgin you dap me down the name of Horace, or whoever 
saki it Jf your subject be the power of death, then opportundy comes» 

, * Pallida mori, «equo pulsat pedo panpenim tabcma» 
Regumque turrea.' 

If £iendship, oi loving our enemies, as God enjoins, forthwìth you look into 
the Holy Scrìptures, and withoat any very curious seardi you will be able te 
take the identical words of the sacred text : 

' Egtt antem dico «obi% diUgìte inìmiwwi veitros.' 

If jrott should be spealdng of evil thoughts» reoollect the Evangelist : 

'De corde exeunt oogitationes mal». 

On the inconstanqr of friends, Cato will give you this dfatich i 

'Donec eria felizy multos numeiabis lunicof, 
Temposa si fuexint nufaila, iolus eris. 

By the assìstanoe of these^ or sndi-like driblets of leaxning, you will at least 
gain the credit of being a scholar— a character which in these times lead» to 
both honour and profit 

'' As for annotations at the end of your hook, you may safely manage it in 
this manner : if you should bave occasion to speak of a giant, iet it be GkjUah, 
fbr tiiere you will bave, at a small expense, a noble annotation, which will run 
fhus: — 'The giant Golias, or Goliah, was a Philistine whom the shepherd 
David slew in the~valley of Terebinthus, by means of a great stone which he 
cast from a sling' — as recorded in the Book of Kings, where you will find both 
chapter and verse. And, in order to prove yourself skilled in literature acd 
cosmography, take an opportunity to mention the river Tagus, on which an 
admirable note will present itsel^ to this effect: — 'The river Tagus was so 
named by a king of Spain ; its source is in such a place ; after kissing the walls 
of the celebrated dty of Lisbon, it is swallowed up in the ocean. Its sands aie 
reported to be of gold'— and so on. If you would treat of robbers^ I wiii 
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fiumish you with the histoiy of Cacns, for Lhave it at my fingeis* ends ; and M 
òf courtesans, there is the Bishop of Mondonedo, ivho will accommodate you 
with a Lamia, a Laìs, and a Flora, which annotation cannot fail to do you 
infinite credit If yon havc to speak of crud females, Ovid will supply you 
with Medea ; if enchanters and witches be your theme, Homer has a Calypso^ 
and Vizgil a Circe ; if valiant commanders, Julius Csesar and his Conunentaries 
are at your service^ and Plutarch will give you a thousand Alexanders. If love 
should chance to engagé your pen, with the two ounces which you possess of 
the Tuscan tongue, you may apply to Leon Hebreo, who will provide you 
àbundantly; or in case you dislike to visit foreign parts, you have here^ at 
home, Fonseca, on ' the Love of God,* which contains ali that you, or the most 
inquisitìve, can possibly desire on that subject In short, do you only contrive 
to introduce these names or allusions, and leave both quotations and annota- 
tions to me; for I will engagé to fili up your maigins, and add four whole 
sheets to the end of your book. 

" We now come to the list of quoted authors — another of your grievances, 
which also admits of an easy remedy; for you have only to look out for some 
book containing sudi an alpl^ibetical list, from A down to Z, and transfer it bodily 
to your own ; and should the artifice be apparent from the little need you had 
of their hdp^ it matters not ; some^ perhaps, may be silly enough to bdieve 
that in your plain and sìmple tale you really had made use of every one of them ; 
— at ali events, such a display of leamed names will give your book an air of 
ìmportance at the first sìght, and nobody will take the trouble to examine 
whèther you have foUowed them or not, since nothing would be gained by the 
labour. 

*' Vet after al], vs^ continued my firiend, ''if I am not greatly mistaken, 
none of these things are necessary to your book, which is a satire on the 
extravagant tales of diivaliy; a subject never considered by Aristotle, over- 
looked by St Basii, and utterly unknown to Cicero. The minute accurades 
of trae histoiy, the calculations of astrology, the measurements of geometry, 
and subtleties of logie, having nothing to do with it ; neither does it interfere 
with ecdesiastical concerns, minglìng divine and human things— firom which 
every good Christian should abstain : — ^to Nature only do you refer ; she is your 
sole guide and example, and the more dosely you attend to her suggestiona^ tlu; 
more perfect must be your book. Books of chivalry are your game^ and your 
VOL. L C 
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,chief puTpose is to destroy thdr credit with tlie world ; jou therefore need noC 
go begging for sentences from philosophersy precq>t8 from holy wrìt, Éibles 
£rom poetSy harangoes from oratots^ nor laìrades from saìnts, bat sixnply 
endeavour to e^xess yotir meaning in a dear and ìntelligible manner; and in 
well-chosen, significant, and decorous terms, gire a hannonious and pleasing 
tum to yonr perìods ; so that the penisal of yonr history may dispel the 
gloom of the melancholy, add to the cheerfìilness of the gay, and, while it 
affords amusement even to the simple, it shall be approved by the grave, the 
judidons, and the wise. In fine, the downfall and demolition of that mis* 
chievous pile of absurdity which, though despised by some^ is admired by the 
many; and, if successful, believe me, you will bave performed a service of no 
mean importance.'' 

I Ustened to my Mend's discotuse in profound silence, and so strongly was I 
iffipressed by bis observations, that I acknowledged their truth, and immediately 
oonverted them to myuse, in composìng this Preface; wherein, gentle Reader, 
thou wilt perceive the judgment of my friend, my own good fortune in meeting 
with so able a counsellor in the crìsis of my distress, and at the same time thou 
wilt confess thy own satisfaction in thus receiving, in so simple and artless a 
manner, the History of the famous Don Qtdxote de la Mancha, who, in the 
opinion of ali the inhabitants of the Campo de Montiel, was the chastest lover 
and most valiant knight that had appeared in those parts for many years. I 
will not enlarge on the benefit I confer in presenting to thee so distinguished and 
honourable a personage ; but I do ezoect some acknowledgment for having 
introduced to thy acquaintance bis faithfhl attendant, the &moiis Sancho Panza, 
in whom are combined ali the squirely endowments that are to be fonnd scattered 
over the pages of knight-errantry. And now, may God give thee bealth I — not 
forgetting me. Fa/ewell. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

W^icà ireais o/the qtiaiUy and tnanner oflife ofour renowned hero. 

Down in a village of La Mancha,* the name of which I bave no desire to 
recollect, there lived, not long ago, one of those gentlemen who usually keep 
a lance upon a rack, an old buckler, a lean horse, and a coursing greyhound. 
Soup, composed of somewhat more mutton than beefi the fragments served up 
cold on most nights, lentils on Frìdays, pains and breakings on Saturdajrs, 
and a pigepn, by way of addition, on Sundajrs^ consumed three-fourths of his 
incoine; the remainder of it supplied him with a cloak of fine doth, velvet 
breeches, with slippers of the same for hoUdays, and a suit of the best home- 
spun, in which he adomed himself on week-days. His family consìsted oi 
a housekeeper above forty, a niece not quite twenty, and a lad who served him 
both in the field and at home, who could sadcUe the horse or handle the 
pruning-hook. The age of our gentleman bordered upon fifly years ; he was 
of a strong constitution, spare-bodied, of a meagre visage, a very early rìser, 
and a lover of the chase. Some pretend to say that his sumame was Quixada, 
or Quesada, for on this point his historians differ; though, from very probable 
con^ectures, we may conclude that his name was Quixana. This is» however, 
of httle importance to our history; let it suffice that, in relating it» we do not 
swerve a jot firom the truth. 

Be it known, then, that the afore-mentioned gentleman, in his leisure 
moments, which composed the greater part of the year, gave himself up with 
so much ardour to the perusal of books of chivalry, that he almost whoUy 
neglected the exerdse of the chase, and even the regiilation of bis domestic 
affairs ; inde^ so extravagant was his zeal in this pursult, that he sold many 
acres of arable land to purchase books of knight-errantry; collecting as many 
as he conld possibly obtain. Among them aB, none pleased him so much as 
those written by the famous Feliciano de Silva, whose brilliant prose and 
intricate ttyle were, in his opinion, infinitely precious; espedally those amorous 
speeches and challenges in which they so abound; such as : *'The reason of 
the unreasonable treatment of my leason so enfeebles my reason, that with 
reason I complain of jour beauty." And agani:-"The high heavens that, 
with your divmity, divmely fortify you with the stars, rendering you meritorious 
of the merit merited by your greatness." These and similar rhapso<Ues dis- 
traete the poor gentleman, for he laboured to comprehend and unravel their 

* rattly in the kingdom of Aitagon, and partly ia Castilet 
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meaning, which was more than Aristotle himself could do, were he to rise 
from the dead expressly for that purpose. He was not quite satisfied as to Uie 
wounds which Don Belìanis gave and received ; for he could not help thinking 
that, however skilful the surgeions were who healed them, his face and whole 
body must have been covered with seams and scars. Nevertheless, he com- 
mended his author for concluding his book with the promise of that intenni- 
nable adventure ; and he often felt an indination to seize the pen himself and 
conclude it^ literally as it is there promised : this he would doubtless have 
done, and with success, had he not been diverted from it by meditations of 
greater moment, on which his mind was incessantly employed. 

He often debated with" the curate of the village, a man of leaming, and 
a graduate of Sìguenza, which of the two was the best knight, Palmerin of 
England, or Amadis de Gaul ; but Master Nicholas, barber of the same place, 
déclared that none ever came up to the knight of the sun ; i^ indeed, any one 
could be compared to him, it was Don Galaor, brother of Amadis de Gaul, 
for he had a genius suited to everything ; he was no effeminate knight, no 
whimperer, like . his brother ; and in point of courage, he was by no means 
his inferior. In short, he became so infatuated with this kind of study^ that 
he passed whole days and nights over these books; and thus, with little 
sleeping and much reading, his brains were dried up, and his intellects 
deranged. His imagination was full of ali that he had read ; — of enchant- 
ments, contests, battles, challenges, wounds, courtships, amours, tortures, and 
impossible absurdities; and so fìrmly was he persuaded of the truth of the 
whole tissue of visionary fiction that, in his mind, no history in the world was 
-more authentic. The Cid Ruy Diaz, he asserted, was a very good knight, but 
not to be compared with the knight of the fiaming sword, who, with a single 
back-stroke, defl asunder two fìerce and monstrous giants. He was better 
pleased with Bernardo del Carpio, because, at Roncesvalles, he slew Roland 
the enchanted, by availing himself of the stratagem employed by Hercules 
upon Anteus, whom he squeezed to death within his arms. He spoke very 
favourably of the giant Morganti, for, although of that monstrous brood who 
are always proud and insolent, he alone was courteous and well-bred, Above 
ali, he admired Rinaldo de Montalvan, particularly when he saw him sallyìng 
forth from his castle to plunder ali he encountered ; and when, moreover, he 
seized upon that image of Mahomet whidi, according to history, was of massive 
gold. But he would have given his housekeeper, and even his niece into the 
bargain, for a fair opportunity of kicking the traitor Galalon. 

in fine, his judgment being completely obscured, he was seized with one 
of the strangest fancies that ever entered the head of any madman : this was, 
a belief that it behoved him, as well for the advancement of his glory as the 
service of his country, to become a knight-errant, and traverse the world, 
armed and mounted, in quest of adventures, and to practise ali that had been 
performed by knights-errant, of whom he had read ; redressing every species 
of grievance, and exposing himself to dangers which, being surmount^ might 
secure to him eternai glory and renown. The poor gentleman imagined him- 
self at least crowned emperor of Trebisond, by the valour of his arm ; and 
thus wrapped in these agreeable ddusions, and home away by the-extra- 
ordinary pleasure he found in them, he hastened to put his designa into 
execntion. 

The first thing he did was to scour up some rusty armour, which had been his 
great grandfather's, and had lain many years neglected in a corner. This he 
deaned and adjusted as well as he coiud, but he found one grand defect ; the 
hdmet.was incomplete, having only the morion : this defidency, however, he 
ingeniously supplied, by making a Idnd of vizor of pasteboard, which» being 
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fixed to the morìon, gaye the appearance of an entire helmet It js trùe ijideed 
that, in order to prove its strength, he drew his sword, and gave it two strokès, 
the first of 'which instantly demolì^hed the labour of a week ; but not altogetìier 
approving of the fadlity with which it w^ destroyed, and in order to secure 
himself against a similar misfortune, he made another vizor, which, having 
fenced in the inside with femall bars of iron, he felt assored of its strength, and, 
without making any more experiments, held it to be a most excellent hehnet 

In the next place he visited his steed ; and althongh this animai had more 
blemishes than the borse of Gonela, which "tantum pellis et ossa fuit," yet, in 
his eyes, neither the Bucephalus of Alexander, nor the Cid*s Babieca, could be 
compared with him. Four da3rs was he deliberating u^jon what name he should 
give him ; for, as he said to himself, it would be very improper that a borse so 
excellent, appertaining to a knight so famous, should be without an appropriate 
name ; he therefore endeavoured to find one that should express what he bad 
been beforé he belonged to a knight-errant, and also what he now was : nothing 
could, indeed, be more reasonable than that, when the master changed his 
state, the borse should lìkewise change his name, and assume one, pompous 
and high-sounding, as became the new order he now professed. So after having 
devised, altered, lengthened, curtailed, rejected, and again framedin his imagina- 
tion a variety of names, he finally determined upon Roànante,* a name, in his 
- opinion, lofìy, sonorous, and full of meahing; importine that he had been only 
a rozifif a drudge-horse, before his present condition, and that now he was brfore 
ali the rozins in the world. 

Having given his borse a name so much to his satisfaction, he resolved to fix 
upon one for himself. This consideration employed him eight more days, when 
at length he determined to cali himself Don Quixote ; whence some of the 
historians of this most true history bave concluded that his name was certainly 
Quixada, and not Quesada, as others would bave it Then recollecting that the 
valorous Amadis, not content with the simple appellation of Amadis, added 
thereto the name of his kingdom and native coimtry, in order to render it 
famous, styling himself Amadis de Gaul ; so he, like a good knight, also add«d 
the name of his province, and called himself Don Quixote de la Mancha; 
whereby, in his opmion, he fully prodaimed his lineage and country, which, at 
the same time, he honoured by taking its name. 

His armour being now fiirbished, his helmet made perfect, his borse and 
himself provided with names, -he found nothing wanting but a lady to be in love 
with ; for a knight-errant without the tender passion was a tree without leaves 
and fruit — a body without a soul. * * I^ " said he, * * for my sins, or rather, througb. 
my good fortune, I encounter some giant — an ordinary occurrence to knights* 
errant — and overthrow him at the first onset, or deave him in twain, or, in 
short, vanquish him and force him to surrender, must I not bave some lady, 
to whom I may send him as a present ? that when he enters into the presence 
of my charming mistress, he may throw himself upon his knees before her, and 
in a submissive, humble voice, say, 'Madam, m me you behold the giant 
Caraculìambro, lord of the island Malendrania, who, bèing vanquished in single 
combat by the never-enough-to-be-praised Don Quixote de la Mancha, am oy 
him commanded to present myself before you to be disposed of according to 
the wUl and pleasare of your highness.' *' How happy was our good ki^ht 
after this harangue I How much more so when he ibund a mistress ! It is 
said that, in a neighbourìng village, a good-looking peasant girl resided, of 
wh(»n be had formerly been enamoured, although it does not appear that she 

* From RostHf a common drudge-horse, and ante, before ; as Alexander's horse was called 
Bucephalus, from his boll-hèad ; and the knight of the sun's, Comerio, from a hom in the 
forehead — ^arvis. 
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erer knew or cai^ abont it ; and thìs was the lady whom he chose to nominate 
mistress of Ms heart He ihen son^ht a name for her, which, withouf entirely 
departine from her own, should mdrne and approach towaids that of a piincess 
or great lady, aq^ determined npon Dulcinea del Toboso (for she was a natiirv 
of tiiat villageX a name^ he thought; harmoniotui» tmcommon, and expresshre— 
like ali the others which he had adopted. 



CHAPTER IL 

Whick treais of the first Sally that Don Quixote madejrom his native viUage. 

As soon as ihese arrangements were made, he no longer deferred the execu- 
tion of hir project, which he hastened from a consideration of what the world 
sufTeied by nis delay : so many were the grìevances he intended to redress, the 
wrongs to rectify, errors to amend, abiises to reform, and debts to dìsdiaxge 1 
Therefore, without communicatmg bis intentions to anybody, and whoUy un- 
observwi, one moming before day, being one of the most sultry in the month of 
Tuly, he anned himself cap-a-pie, mounted Rozinante, placed the helmet on bis 

'head, braced on bis tai|[et, took bis lance, and, through the private gate of bis* 
batk-yard, issued forth into the open plain, in a transport of Joy to tbink he had 
met with no obstacles to the commencement of bis bonourable enterprìse. But 
scarce had he found himself on the plain, when he was assailed by a recoUection 
so terrible as almost to make bim abandon the undertaking : for it just then 
occurred to bim that he was not yet dubbed a knight ; therefore, in conformity 
to the laws of chivalry, he neither could nor ougbt to enter the lists against any 

' of that order ; and, it he had been actually dubbed, he should, as a new knight, 
bave wom white armour, without any device on bis shield, until he had gained 
one by force of arms. These considerations made bim irresolute wbether to 
proceed ; but frenzy prevailing over reason, he determined to get himself made 
a knight by the first one he should meet, like many others, of whom he had 
read. As to white armour, he resolved, when he had an opportunity, to scour 
bis own, so that it should be whiter tban ermine. Having now composed bis 
mind, be proceeded, taking whatever road bis borse pleased : for therein, he 
believed, consisted die true spirit of adventure. 

Our new adventurer, thus pursuing bis way, conversed within himself say- 
ing : ** Who doubts but that in future times, when the true bistory of my famous 
a<£ievements is brought to light, the sage who Irecorded them will, in this 
manner, descrìbe my first sally I * Scarcely had ruddy Phoebus extended over 
the face of this wide and spadons earth the golden filaments of bis beautiful hair, 
and scarcely had the little painted birds, with their forked tongues, bailed, in 
soft and mcìliiluous barmony, the approach of the rosy harbinger of mom, who 
leaving the soft couch of her jealous consort, had just disclosed bersclf to mortals 
throngb the gates and balàonies c^ the Manchegan horizon, when the renowned 
knight. Don Quixote de la Mancha, quitting the slothful down, mounted Rozi- 
nante, bis famous steed, proceeded over the andent memorable plain of Montiel* 
(wbick was indeed the truth). O happy era, happy ace," be continued, " when 
my glorìous deeds shall be revealed to the world ! deeds worthv of being eD<- 
graven on brass, scnlptured on marble, and recorded by the pendi I And uiou, . 
O sage enéhanter, wnosoever thou mayest be, destmed to chronide this extra- 
ordimoy bistory I forget not, I beseech thee, my gpod Rozinante, the inseparable 
companion of ali my toils. ! " Then again, as if really enamonred, he exclaimed, 
"Q Duldnea, my princessi soverdgn of this captive bearti greaUy do yoa 
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WTong me by a craèl adherence to joiir decree, forbiddkig me io appear in the 
piesence of your beauty 1 Deign, O lady, to think on this enslaved neart, whidi 
n>r love of you, endures so many pangs 1" . ^ ^ 

In this wild strain he continued, imitatìng the style of his books as nearly as 
he conld, and proceeding slowly on, while the san arose with such intense heat 
tìiat it was enough to d^olve his brains, if any had been left. He tiavelled 
almost the whole of that day withoat encountering anyfhing worthy of recital, 
which caused him mudi Texation, for he was impatient for an opportonity to 
prove the valour of his powerful arm. ^ i. 

Some authors say his first àdventtcre was that of the straits of Lapioe; others 
affirm it to haye be^n that of the wìndmills ; bul^ from w)iat I bave been able tò 
ascertain of this matter, and bave found wrìtten in the annais of La Mancha, the 
&ct is that he travelled ali that day, and as night approached, both he and his 
borse were wearied and dying with hunger; and in this state, as he looked 
around him, in hopes of d^overing some castle^ or shepherd's cot, where he 
mìght repose and hnd refreshment, he descried, not far from Uie road, an inn, 
which to him was a star conducting him to the portals, if not the palaoe of bis 
redemption. He made ali the baste he could, and reached it at nightfall. There 
chanced to stand at the door two young women, ladies of pleasure (as they are 
called), on their joumey to Seville, in 3ie company of some carriers who rested 
there that night. Now as everything that our adventurer saw and conceived 
was, by his imagination, moulded to what he had read, so in his eyea the inn 
appearéd to be a castle, with its four turrets, and pinnacles of shining silver, 
together with its drawbridge, deep moat, and ali the appurtenances with which 
such castlés are usually descrìbed. When he had advanced within a short dis- 
tance of it, he checked Rozinante, expecting some dwarf would mount the 
battlements, to announce by sound of trumpet, the arrivai of a knight-errant at 
the castle ; but finding them tardy, and Rozinante impatient for the stable, he 
approached the inn-door, and there saw the two strolUng girli, who to him 
appearéd to be beautiful damsels or lovely dames enjo)ring themselves before the 
gate of their castle. 

It happened that just at this time a swineherd coUecting his hogs (I m^ke no 
apology, for so they are called) from an adjoining stubble-fìeld, blew the hom 
wluch assembles them together, and instantly Don Qubcote was satisiìed, for he 
imagined it was a dwarf who had given the signal of his arrìvaL With extra- 
ordinary satis&ction, therefore^ he went up to the inn ; upon which the ladies, 
being startled at the sight of a man anned in that manner, with lance and 
bucluér, were retreating into the house; but Don Qnixote^ perceivmg their 
alarm, raised bis pasteboard vizor, thereby partly discovering his meagre, dusty 
visage, and with gentle demeemour and placid voice, thus addressed them : '* Fly 
not, ladies, nor fear any discourtesy, for it would be whoUy inconsistent with 
the order of knighthood which I profess, to offer insult to any person, much less 
to virgins of that exalted rank which your appearance Inmcates.*' The girla 
stared at him, and were endeavouring to find out his face, which was almost 
concealed by the sorry visor j but hearing themselves called virgins, a thing so 
much out of the way of their profession, they could not forbear laughing, and to 
such a degree, that Don Quixote was displeased, and said to them : ** Modesty 
well becomes beauty, and excessive laughter, proceeding from a slight cause, is 
folly ; but I say hot this to humble or distress you, for my pait is no other than 
to do you service." This language, so unintelhgible to the ladies, added to the 
unooath figure of our knight, increased their laughter; consequently he grew 
more indi^iant, and would bave proceeded fiirther, but for the timdy appear- 
ance of the innkeeper, a very corpulenta and therefore a veiy padfic man, who^ 
upon seeìiig so ladicrous an object, anned, and with accontrements so ill-sorted 
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as were the brìdle, lance, buckler, and corslet, felt dìsposed to join fhe damsels 
in demonstrations of mirth ; but, in truth, apprehending some danger from a 
form thus strongly fortìfied, he resolved to beJiave with dvility, and therefore 
said, ** If, Sir I^ìght; you are seeking for a lodgìng, you wiU here find, except- 
ing a bed (for there are none in this inn), eveiything in abundance." Don 
Quixote, perceiving the humility of the govemor of the fortress, for such to him 
appeared the innkeeper, answered, " For me, Signor Castellano, anything will 
sumce: since atms are my omaments, war&re my repose." l'he host thought 
he called him Castellano because he took him for a sound Castilian, whereas he 
was an Andalusian, of the coast of St. Lucar, as great a thief as Cacus, and not 
less mischievous than a collegìan or a page : and he replied, " If so, your wor- 
ship's beds must be hard rocks, and your sleep continuai watchìng; and that 

, being the case, you may dismouht with a certainty of finding here sufficient 
cause for keeping awake the whole year, much more a single night.'* So say- 
ing, he Jaid hold of Don Quixote's stimip, who alighted with much difiiculty 
and pain, for he had fasted the whole of the day. He then desired the host to 
take especial care of bis steed, for ìt was the miest creature ever fed ; the inn- 
keeper examined him, but thought him not so good by half > as bis master had 
represented him. Having led the borse to the stable, he retumed to receive the 
orders of bis guest, whom the damsels, being now reconciled to him, were dis- 
arming; tìiey had taken off the back and breast plates, but endeavoured in vain 
to disengage the gorget, or take off the counterfeit beaver, which he had fastened 
with green ribbons in such a manner that they could not be untied, and he would 
upon no account allow them to be cut; therefore he remairied ali that night with 
his helmet on, the strangest and most ridiculous figure imaginable. 

While these light girk, whom he stili conceived to be persons of quality, and 
ladies of the castle, were disarming him, he said to them, with infinite grace, 
** Never before was knight so honoured by ladies as X)on Quia^otc, after bis 
departure from bis native village ! damsels attended upon him ; princesses took 
charge of bis steed ! O Rozinante, — for that, ladies, is the name of my horse^ 
and Don Quixote de la Mancha my own ; alùiough it was not my intention to 
bave discovered myself^ until deeds, performed in your service, should bave 
proclaimed me ; but impelled to make so just an application of that ancient 
jTomance of Lanzarote, to my present situation, I bave thus prematurely disclosed 

, my name : yet the time shall come when your ladyships may command, and I 
obey; when the valour of my arm shall make mani/est the desire I bave to serve 
you." The girls, imaccustomed to such rhetorical flourishes, made no reply, 
but asked whether he would please to eat anything. **I shall willingly take 
some food," answered Don Quixote, "for 1 apprehend it would be of much 
service to me." That day happened to be Friday, and there was nothing in 
the house but some fìsh, of that kind which in Castile is called Abadexo ; in 
Andalusia, Bacallao; in some parts, Curadillo; and in others, Truchuela. 
They as^ed if his worship would like some truchuela, for they had no other fish 
to offer him. " If there be many troutlings," replied Don Quixote, ** they will 
supply the place of one trout ; for it is the same to me whether I receive eight 
sin^e rials or one piece-of-eight. Moreover, these troutlings may be preferable, 
as veal is better than beef, and kid superior to goat ; be that as it may, let it 
come immediately, for the toil and weight of aims cannot be sustained by the 
body unless the interior be supplied with aliments." For the benefit of the cool 
air, they placed the table at the door of the inn, and the landlord produced 
some of bis iU-soaked and worse-cooked bacallao, with bread as foul and black 
as the knight's armour : but it was a si)ectacle highly risible to see him eat ; for 
his hands being engaged in holding his helmet on, and raising the beaver, he 
could not feed himsel^ therefore one of the ladies performed this office for him; 
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but to drink would have been utterly ìmpossible, had not the innkeeper bored 
a reed, and, placing one end into bis mouth, at the other poured in tìie wine \ 
and ali this he patiently endured rather than Cut the lacings ofhis helmet. 

In the mean time there carne to the inn a sow-doctor, who, as soon as he 
arrived, blew bis pipe of reeds four or five times, which finally convinced Don 
Quixote that he was now in some famous castle, where he was regaled with 
music; that the poor jack was trout, the bread of the purest white, flie stroUing 
wenches ladies or distmction, and the innkeeper govemor of th^ castle ; conse- 
quently he remained satisfied with bis enterprise and first sally, though it 
troubled him to reflect that he was not yet a knight; feeling persuaded that he 
could not lawfuUy engagé in any adventure until he had been invested with the 
order of knighthood. 




CHAPTER III. 
In which is related thepUasant methodDon Quixote took to he dubbed Knight 

AoiTATED by this idea, he abruptly finished bis scanty supper, called the 
innkeeper, and, shutting himself up with him in the stable, he fell on bis knees 
before him, and said, "Never will 1 arise from this place, valorous knight, 
until your courtesy shall vouchsafe to grant a boon which it is my intention to 
request: a boon that will redound to your glory, and to the benefit of ali man- 
kind.*' The innkeeper, seeing bis guest at bis feet, and hearing such language, 
stood confounded, and stared at him, without knowing what to do or say ; he 
«itreated him to rise, but in vain, until he had promised to grant the boon he 
requested. " I expected no less, signor, firom your great magnificence," replied 
Don Quixote; "know, therefore, Uiat the boon I have demandcd, and which 
your liberality has conceded, is that^ on the morrow, you will confer upon me 
the honour of knighthood. This night I will watch my arms ,in the chapel of 
your castle, in order that; in the moming, my eamest desire may be fulnlled, 
and I may with propriety traverse the four quarters of the worlo, in quest of 
adventures for the relief of the distressed ; conformable to the duties of chivalry 
and of knights-errant, who, like mysel^ are devoted to such pursuits.'* 

The host; who, as we have said, was a shrewd fellow, and had already enter- 
tained some doubts respecting the wits of bis guest, was now confi rmed in bis 
suspicions ; and to make sport for the night, determìned to foUow bis humour. 
He told him therefore that bis desire was very reasonable, and that such pursuits 
were naturai and suitable to knights so illustrìous as he appeared to be, and as 
bis gallant demeanour fiilly testifìed ; that he had himself in the days of bis youth 
followed that honourable profession, and travelled over various parts of the 
world in search of adventures ; failing not to visit the suburbs of Malaga, the 
islcs of Riaran, the compass of Serille, the market-place of Segovia, tìie olive- 
field of Valencia, the rondilla of Grenada, the coast of St Lucar, the fctmtain 
of Cordova, the tavems of Toledo, and divers other parts, where he had exer- 
dsed the agility of bis heels and the dexterity of bis Imnds : committing sundry 
wrongs, soliciting widows, seducing damsels, cheating youths ; in short, makins 
himself known to most of the tribunals in Spain ; and that finally he had retired 
to this castle, where he lived upon bis revenue and that of others ; entertaining 
therein ali knights-errant of every quality and degree, solely for the great 
aifection he bore them, and that they might share their fortune with him, in 
return for bis good wilL He fiirther told him that in bis castle there was no 
chapel wherein he could watch bis armour, for it had been pulled down, in 
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order to be rebuilt ; but that, in cases of necessity, he knew it mìght bc donc 
wherever he pleased; thereforé he mìght watch it that night in a court of the 
castle, and tne foUowing moming, if it pleased Gk>d, the requisite ceremonies 
fihould be performed, and he should be dubbed so efiectually, that the woxld 
would not be able to produce a more perfect knight He then inquired if be 
had any money about him ? Don Quixote told him he had none : having never 
read in their histories that knights-errant proyided themsdves with money. 
The innkeeper assured him he was mistaken, for, admitting that it was not 
mentioned in their history, the authors deeming it unnecessary to specify things 
so obviously requisite as money and clean shirts, jti was it not, thereforé, to be 
inferred that they had none ; but, on the contrary, he might consider it as an 
established fact that ali knights-errant, of whose histories so many yolumes are 
fiUftd, carried their purses well provided against acddents : that tney wcre also 
supplied with shirt^ and a smail casket of ointments to heal the wounds thev 
might receive ; for in plains and deserts, where they fought and were wounded, 
no aid was near, unless they had some sage endianter for their friend, who couid 
give them immediate assistance, by conveying in a doud through tìie air some 
damsel or dwarf, with a phial of water, possessed of such virtue that, upon 
tasting a single drop of it, they should instantly become as sound as if they had 
received no injury. But when *he knights of fonner times were without such a 
friend, they always took care that their esquires should be provided with money, 
and such necessary articles as lint and salves : and when they had no esquires, 
which very rarely happened, they carried these things tìiemselves, upon the 
crupper of their borse, in waìlets so small as to be scarcely visible, tliat they 
mi^t seem to be something of more importance : for, except in sucli cases, the 
custom of carrying wallets was not tolerated among knights-errant He there- 
foré advised, though, as bis godson (which he was soon to be), he might command 
him, never henceforth to travel without money and the aforesaid provisions ; 
and he would find them serviceable when he least expected it Don Quixote 
promised to follow bis advice with punctuality ; and an order was now given 
ìbr péiforming the watch of the armour, in a large yard adjoining the inn. 
Don Quixote, having collected it together, placed it on a cistem which was dose 
to a well ; then, bracing on bis target and ^rasping bis lance, with graceful 
demeanour, he paced to and fro, before the pile, beginning bis parade as soon 
as it was dark. 

The innkeeper informed ali who were in the inn of the fren^of his guest, 
the watching of his armour, and of the intended knighting. They were sur- 
prised at so singular a kind of madness, and went out to observe him at a 
distance. They perceived him sometimes quietly padng along, and sometimes 
leaning upon bis lance with his eyes fixed upon his armour, for a considerable 
time. It was now night, but the moon shone with a splendour which might 
vie even with that whence it was borrowed; so that every motion of our ncw 
knight might be distinctly seen. 

At this time, it happened that one of the carriers wanted to give his mulès 
some water; for whicn pur^ose it was necessary to remove Don Quixote*s armour 
from the dstevn; who seeing him advance, exclaimed with a loud voice, **0 
thou, whosoever thou art, ra3i knight ! who approachest the armour of the most 
valiant adventurer that ever gùxled sword, beware of what thou dost, and touch 
\t not, unless thou wouldst yield thv life as the forfeit of thy temerity." The 
carrier heeded not this admonition (though better would it bave been for him if 
he had), but, seizing hold of the straps, he threw the armour some distance 
from him; which Don Qubcote perceiving, he raised his eyes to heaven, and 
addressing his thou^ts, apparenfly, to his lady Duldnea, said : *' Assist me, O 
lady, to avenge thit iurst msult oflfered to )rour vassal's breatt ; nor let your 
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favoilr and protectìon fai! me in this first perilous encounter." Having iittered 
these and similar ejaculatìons, he let slip Ms target, and raìsing his lance with 
both hands, he gave the carrier sudi a stroke upon the head that he fell to the 
ground in so grievous a plight that, hadthe stroke been repeated, there would 
have been no need of a surgeon. This done, he replaced his armour, and 
continued his parade with the same tranquillity as before. 

Soon after, another carrier, not knowing what had passed, for the first yetlajr 
stunned, carne out with the same intention of watering his mules ; and, as he 
approached to take away the armour from the cistem, Don Quixote, without 
saying a word or imploring any protection, again let slip his target, raised his 
lance, and, with no less effect than before, smote the head of the second carrier. 
The noise brought out ali the people in the inn, and the landlord among the 
rest ; upon which Don Quixote braced on his target, and la)ring his hand upon 
his sword, said : " O lady of beauty I strength and vigour of my enfeebled heart ! 
Now is the time for thee to tum thy illustrious eyes upon this thy captive knight, 
whom so mighty an encounter awaits!" This address had, he conceived, 
animated him with so much coui:age that, were ali the carrìers in the world to 
have assailed hlm, he would not have retreated one step. 
. The comrades of the wounded, upon discovering the situation of their friends, 
began at a distance to discharge a shower of stones upon Don Quixote, who 
sheltered himself as well as he could with his target, \inthout daring to quit the 
cistem, because he would not abandc^n his armour. The innkeeper called doud 
to them, begging they would desist, for he had already told them he was insane, 
and that, as a madman, he would be acquitted, though he were to kill them alL 
■Don Quixote, in a voice stili louder, called them infamous traitors, and the 
lord of the castle a cowardly, base-bom knight, for allowing knights-errant to 
be treated in that manner ; dedaring that, had he received the order of knight- 
hood, he would have made him sensible of his perfidy. **But as for you, ye 
vile and worthless rabbie, I utterly despise ye I Advance I Come on, molest 
me as far as ye are able, for quickly shall ye receive the reward of your foUy and 
insolence I " This he uttered witìi so much spirit and intrepidity that the 
assailants were struck with terror ; which, in addition to the landlord's persua- 
sions, made them cease their attack ; he then permitted the wounded to be 
carrìed off, and, with the same gravity and composure, resumed the watch of 
his armour. 

The host, not relishing these pranks of his guest, determined to put an end to 
them, before any further mischief ensued, by immediately investmg him with 
the luckless order of chivalry : approaching him, therefore, he disdaimed any 
concurrence, on his part, in the insolent conduct of those low people, who were, 
he observed, weU chastised for their presumption. He repeated to him that 
there was no chapel in the castle, nor was it by any means necessary for what 
remained to be done ; that the stroke of knighting consisted in blows on the 
neck and shoulders, according to the ceremonud of the order, which migfat be 
effectually performed in the middle of a field ; that the duty oif watching his 
armour he had' now completely fulfilled, for he had watched more than four 
hours, though only two were required. Ali this Don Quixote believed, and said 
that he was there ready to obey him, requesting him, at the same time, to 
perform the deed as soon as poseible ; because, should he be assaulted again 
when he found himself knighted, he was resolved not to leave one person alive 
in the castle, excepting those whom, out of respect to him, and at his particular 
request, he might be induced to spare. The constable, thus wamed and alarmed, 
immediately brought forth a booK in which he kept his account of the Straw and 
oats he furnished to the carriers, and, attended by a boy, who carrìed an end of 
candle. and the two damsels before mentioned, went towards Don Quixote^ 
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vrhom he commaaded to kneel down ; he then b^an readìng in bis manual, as 
if it were some devout prayer, in the course of ^^ich he raised his hand.and 
gave him a good blow on the neck, and, after that, a handsome stroke over the 
shoulders, with his own sword, stili muttering between his teeth, as if in prayer. 
This being done, he commanded one of the laidies to gird on his sword, an office 
she performed with much alacrity, as well as discretion, no small portion of 
whidi was nec^ary to avoid bursting with laughter at every part ot the ccre- 
mony ; but indeS the prowess they had seen displayed by the new knight kept 
their mirth within bounds. At girding on the sword, the good ladv said : 
"God grant you may be a fortunate knight and successfiil in battle. Don 
Quixote inquired her.name, that he mi^jht thenceforward know to whom he was 
indebted for the favour received, as it was his intention to bestow upon her 
some share of the honour he should acquire by the valour of his arm. She 
replied, with much humility, that her name was Tolosa, and that she was the 
dàughter of a cobbler at Toledo, who lived at the stalls of Sanchobienaya ; and 
that, wherever she was, she would serve and honour him as her lord Don 
Quixote, in reply, requested her, for his sake, to do him the fxvoxa henceforth 
to add ^o her name the title of don, and cali herself Donna Tolosa, which she 
promised to do. The other girl now buckled on his spur, and with her he held 
nearly the same conference as with the lady of the sword ; having inquired her 
name, she told him it was Molinera, and that she was dàughter to an honest 
miller of Antiquera : he then requested her likewise to assume the don, and 
style hersdf Dopna Molinera, renewing his prolfers of service and thanks. 

These never-till-then-seen ceremonies being thus speedily performed, Don 
Quixote was impatient to find himself on horseback, in quest of adventures 
He therefore instantly saddled Rozinante, mounted him, and, embracing his host, 
made his acknowledgments for the favour he had conferred by knighting him, 
in terms so extraordinary, that it would be in vain to attempt to repeat them. 
The host, in order to get rid of him the sooner, replied, with no less flourish, 
but more brevity; an(( witìiout making any demand for his lodging, wished 
him a good joumey. 



CHAPTER IV. 

0/wkat hefd our knight after he had sallied front the inn, 

LlGHT of heart, Don Quixote issued forth from the inn about break of day, so 
satisfied and so pleased to see himself knighted, that the joy thereof almost burst 
his horse's girths. But recollecting the a!dvice of his host conceming the neces- 
sary provisions for his undertaking, especially the articles of money and dean 
shirts, he resolved to return home, and fumish himself accordingly, and also 
provide himself with a Squire, purposing to take into his service a certain 
country fellow of the neighbourhood, who was poor, and had children, ytìtfft2& 
very fit. for the squirely office of chivalry. With this determination he tumed 
Rozinante towards his village ; and the steed, as if aware of his master's inten- 
tion, began to put on with so much alacrity that he hardly seemed to set his 
feet to the ground. He had not, however, gone far, when, on his right hand, 
from a thicket hard by, he fancied he heard feeble cries, as from some person 
complaining. And scarcely had he heard it when he said, **I thank Heaven 
for tjie favour it does me, by olfering me so early an opportunity of complying 
with the duty of my profession, and of reaping the mdt of my honourable 
desires. These are, doubtless, the cries of some distressed person, who stands 
in need of my protection and assìstance." Then, tuming the reins, he guided 
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Rozlnante towards the place whence he thought the cries proce^ed, and he 
had entered but a few paces into the wood, when he saw a mare tied to an oak, 
and a lad to another, naked from the waist upwards, about fifteen years of àge, 
who was the person that cried out ; and not without cause, for a lusty country 
fellow was la)ring on him very severely with a belt, and accompanied every lash 
with»a reprimand and a word of advice ; for, said he, **The tongue slow and 
the eyes quick." The boy answered, " I will do so no more, J^ar sir ; by the 
passioh of God, I will never do so again ; and I promise for tnè future to take 
more care of the flock. " 

Don Quixote, observing what passed, now called out in an angry tone, ** Dis- 
courteous knight, it ili becomes thee to deal thus with one who is not able to 
defend himsel£ Get upon thy borse, and take thy lance" (for he had also a 
lance leaning against the oak, to which the mare was fastened), ''and I will 
make thee sensible of thy dastardly conduct." The countryman, seeing such a 
figure coming towards him, armed from head to foot, and brandishing his lance 
at his face, gave himself up for a dead man, and therefore humbly answered : 
** Signor cavalier, this lad I am chastising is a servant of mine, whom I employ 
to tend a flock of sheep which I bave hereabouts ; but he is so careless that I 

• lose one every day; and because I correct him for his negligence, or roguery, 
he says I do it out of covetousness, and for an excuse not to pay him bis wages ; 
but before God, and on my conscience, he liesj' **Dar*st thou say so in my 
presence, v^e rustie? " said Don Quixote. ** By the sun that shines upon us, 
I bave a good mind to run thee through with this lance ! Pay him immediately, 
without further reply ; if not, by the God that rules us, I will despatch and 
annihilate thee in a moment! Unbind him instantly ! '* The countryman 
hung down his head, and, without reply, untied his boy. Don Quixote then 
asked the lad how much his master owed him, and he answered, nine months' 
wages, at seven reals a month. Don Quixote, on calculation, found that it 
amounted to sixty-three reals, and desired the countryman instantly to disburse 
them, unless he meant to pay it with his life. The fellow, in a fright, answered 
that, on the word of a dying man, and upon the oath he had taken (though by 
the way he had taken no oath), it was not so much ; for he must deduct the 
price of three pair of shoes he had given him on account, and a real for two 
blood-lettings- when he was sick. ** Ali this is very right," said Don Quixote ; 
** but set the shoes and the blood-lettings against the stripes thou hast given him 
imjustly ; for if he tore the leather of thy shoes, thou hast tom his skin ; and 
if the barber-surgeon drew blood from him when he was sick, thou hast drawn 
blood from him when he is well ; so that upon these accounts he owes thee 

. nothing." "The mischief is, signor cavalier," quoth the countryman, "that 
I bave no money about me ; but let Andres go home with me, and I will pay 
him ali, real by real." ** I go home with him ! " said the lad ; " the devil a 
bit ! No, sir, I will do no such thing ; for when he has me alone, he will flay 
me like any Saint Bartholomew." ** He will not do so," replied Don Quixote; 
** to keep him in awe, it is sufficient that I lay my commands upon him ; and, 
on condition he swears to me, by the order of knighthood which he has received, 
I shall let him go free, and will be bound for the payment" ** Good sir, think 
of what you say, " quoth the boy ; * * for my master is no knight, nor ever received 
any order of knighthood ;^ he is John Aldudo, the rich, of the neighbourhood 
of Quintanar." **That is little to the purpose," answered Don Quixote; 
" there may be knights of the family of the Aldudos : more especially as every 
manis the son of his own works." '* That's trae," quoth Andres ; " but what 
Works is my master the son of, who refuses me the wages of my sweat and 
labour ?" "I do not refuse thee, friend Andres," replied the countryman ; 
" have the kindness to go vrith me ; and I swear, by ali the orders of knight 
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hood that are in the world, I will pay thee every real down, and perfumed* into 
the bargain.** **For the perfiiming, I thank thee," said Don Quixote : **gìve 
him the reals, and I shall be satisfied : and see that thou failest not ; or else by 
the same oath, I swear to return and chastise thee ; nor shalt thou escape me, 
rhough thou wert to conceal thyself closer th^n a li2ard. And if thou wouldst 
be informed who it is thus commands, that thou mayest feel the more strìctly 
bound to perform thy promise, know that I am the valorous Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, the redresser of wrongs and abuses ; so Newell, and do not forget 
what thou hast promised and swom, on pain of the penalty Ihave denounced.'' 
So saying, he dapped spurs to Roiinante, and was soon far off. 

The countiyman eagerly followed him with his eyes ; and, when he saw him 
quite out of the wood, he tumed to his lad Andres, and said: "Come hither, 
child, I wish now to pay what I owe thee, as tìiat redresser of wrongs com- 
manded." " So you shall, I swear," quoth Andres; **and you will do w;ell 
to obey the orders of that honest gentleman (whom God grant to live a thou- 
sand years !), who is so brave a man, and so just a judge, that, egad, if you do 
not pay me, he will come back and do what he has threatened." ''And I 
swear so too," quoth the countryman : **and to show how much I love thee, I 
. am resolved to augment the debt, that I may add to the payment" Then, 
taking him by the arm, he again tied him to the tree, where he gave him so 
many stripes, that he left him for dead. "Now," said he, "Master Andres, 
cali upon that redresser of wrongs ; thou wilt find he will not easily redress 
this : Siough I believe I bave not quite done with thee yet, for I bave a good 
mind to flay thee alive, as thou saidst just now." At length, however, he 
untied him, and gave him leave to go in quest of his judge, to execute the 
threatened sentence, Andres went away in dudgeon, swearing he would find 
out the valorous Don Quixote de la Mancha, and teli him ali that had passed, 
and that he should pay for it sevenfold. Nevertheless, he departed in tears, 
leaving his master laughing at him. 

Thus did the valorous Don Quixote redress this wrong ; and, elated at so 
fortunate and ^lorious a beginning to his knight-errantry, he went on toward 
his village, entirely satisfied with himsclf, and saying in a low voice : " Well 
mayst thou deem thyself happy above ali women living on the earth, O Dul- 
cinea del Toboso, beauteous above the most beautiral I since it has been 
thy lot to bave subject and obedient to thy whole will and pleasure so valiant 
and renowned a knight as is and ever shall be Don Quixote de la Mancha 1 
who, as ali the world knows, received but yesterday the order of knighthood, 
and to-day has redressed the greatest injury and grievance that injustice could 
inventa and crueltv commit ! to-day hath he wrested the scourge out of the 
hand of that pitiless enemy, by whom a tender stripling was so undeservedly 
lashed!" 

He now came to the road, which branched out in four different directions ; 
when immediately those cross-ways presented themselves to his imagination 
where knights-errant usually stop to consider which of the roads they shall 
take. Here, then, following their example, he paused awhile, and, after mature 
jQonsideration, let go the reins ; submitting his own will to that of his borse, 
who, following his first motion, took the direct road towards his stable. Having 
proceeded about two miles. Don Quixote discovered a company of people, who, 
as it afterwards appeared, were merchants of Toledo, going to buy silks in 
Murcia. There were six of them in number; they carried umbrellas, and 
were attended by four servants on horseback, and three muleteers on foot 
Scarcely had Don Quixote espied them, when he imagined it must bè some 
new adventure : and, to imitate as nearly as possible what he had read in his 
* A Spanish phrase for paying or returning anydùng with advantage. 
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books, as he fended this to be cnt out on pnrpose-for him to achieve, with 
a graoeful deportment and intrepìd air, he setded himself finnly in his stirraps, 
grasped his lance, coyered his breast with his target, and, posting himself in 
3ie midst of the highway, awaited the approadi of those whom he already 
judged to be knights-errant ; and when they were come so near as to be seen 
and heard, he raìsed his voice, and, with a;ì arrogant tone, crìed out : '* Let the 
whole world stand, if the whole world does not confess tìiat there is not in the 
whole world a damsei more beautiful then the empress of La Mandia, the 
peerless Dulcinea del Toboso l" The meichants stopped at the sound of these 
words, and also to behold the strange figure of him who pronounced them ; 
and, both by the one and the other, they perceived the madness of the speaker; 
but they were disposed to stay and see what this confession meant which he 
required ; and therefore one of them, who was somewhat of a wag, but withal 
very discreet, said to him : — " Signor cavalier, we do not know who this good 
lady you mention may be : let us but see her, and if she be really so beautiful 
as you intimate, we will, with ali our hearts, and without any constraint, make 
the confession you demand of us." " Should I show her to you," replied Don 
Quixote, **where would be the merit of confessing a truth so manifest? It is 
essential that, without seeing her, you believe, confess, affinn, swear, and 
maintnin it; and, if not, I challenge you ali to battle, proud and monstrous as 
you are : and, whether vou come on one by one (as the hiws of chivalry require), 
or ali together, as is the custom and widced practice of those of your stamp, 
bere I wait for you, confiding in the justice of my cause." ** Signor cavalier," 
replied the merchant, *' I beseech your worship, in the name of ali the princes 
here present, that we may not lay a burden Upon our consdences, by confessing 
a thing we never saw or heard, and, espedally, being so Qiuch to the prejudice 
of the empresses and queens of Alcarria and Estremadura, that your worship 
would be pleased to show us some picture of this lady, though no bigger th^ 
a barleycom, for we shall guess at the due by the thread ; and therewith we 
shall rest satisfied and safe, and your worship contented and pleased. Nay, I 
verily believe we are so far inclined to your side tha^ although her picture 
should represent her squinting with one ève, and distilling vermilion and 
brimstone from the other, notwithstanding ali this, to oblige you, we will say 
whateveryou please in her favour." "There distils not, base scoundrels," 
answered Dori Qubcote, bummg with rage, "there distils not from her what 
you say, but rather ambergris and dvet among cotton ; neither doth she squint, 
nor is she hunch-backed, but as straight as a spindle of Guadarrama :* but you 
shall pay for the horrid blasphemy you have uttered against so transcendent 
a beauty !" So sa3ring, with his lance coudied, he ran at him who had spoken 
with so much fiiry and rage that, if good fortune had not so ordered that 
Rozinante stumbled and fell in the midst of his career, it had gone hard with 
the rash merchant Rozinante fell, and his master lay rolling about the field 
for some time, endeavouring to rìse, but in vain; so encumbered was he with 
bis lance, target, spurs and helmet, added to the weight of bis antiquated 
aimour. And while he was thus stroggling to get up, he continued caHing 
out : — " Fly not, ye dastardly rabbie ; stay, ye race of slaves ; for it is througn 
my horseV fault, and not my own, that I lie here extended." A muleteer of 
ihe company, not over good-natured, hearing the arrogant language of the poor 
fidlen gentleman, could not bear it without retuming him an answer on his 
xìbs; and comins to him, he took the lance, which having broken to piecei» 
he applied one of the splinters with so much agility upon Don Quixote, uiat, in 

* A touJI town nine leagues finom Madrid, atnated at the fooi of a mountain, the rocks of 
wfaidi are so perpendbuhu: that they are callcd "the Spindles." Near it stands the SscuriaL 
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spite of his armoar, he was threshed like wheat. His masters called out, 
desirmg him to forbear; but the lad was provoked, and would not quit the 
game, until he had quite spent the remainder of his choler r and, seizing the 
other pieces of the lance, he completejy demolished them upon the mifortunate 
knight; who, notwìthstanding the tempest of blows that rained upon him, 
never éivX his mouth, incessantly thr^atening heaven and earth, and tnose who 
to him appeared to be a^assins. At length the fellow was tired, and the 
merchants departed, sufficiently fiimished with matter of discourse conceming 
the poor belaboured knight, who, when he fomid himself alone; again endea- 
voured to rise : but, if he could not do it when sound and weU, how should he 
in so bruised and battered a condition? Yet he was consoled in looking upon 
this as a misfortune peculiar to knights-errant ; and imputing the blame to his 
borse: although to nùse himself up was impossible, his whole body was so 
horrìbly bruised. 



CHAPTER V. 

Whtrein is contìnued the narration ofour kftighfs misfortune. 

Very filli of pain, yet soon as he was able to stir, Don Quixote had recourse 
to his usuai remedy, whìch was to recoUect some incident in his books, and his 
frenzy instantly sug^ested to him that of Valdovinos and the Marquis of Mantua, 
when Carlotto left him wounded on the mountain : a story familiar to diildran, 
not unknown to youth, commended and even credited by old men ; yet no more 
trae than the miracles of Mahomet Now this seemed to him exactly suited 
to his case ; therefore he began to roll himself on the ground, and to repeat, in 
a faint voice, what they affirm was said by the wounded knight of the wood : — 

" Where art thou, mistress of my heart, 
Unconscious of thy lover^s smart ? 
Ah me ! thou know'st not my distress, 
Or thou art false and pitiless.'* 

In this manner he went on with the romance, until he carne to those verses 
where it is said : — ** O noble marquis of Mantua, my uncle and lord by blood 1 " 
— just at that instant it so happened that a peasant of his own village, a near 
nei^hbour, who had been carrying a load of wheat to the mill, passed by ; and, 
seemg a man lying stretched on the earth, he came up, and asked him who he 
was, and what was the cause of his doleful lamentations ? Don Quixote firmly 
believing him to be the marquis of Mantua his uncle, retumcd him no answer, 
but proceeded with the romance, giving an account of his misfortune, and 01 
tìie amours of the emperor's son with his spouse, just as it is there recounted. 
The peasant was astonished at his extravagant discourse ; and taking off his 
vizor, now battered ali to pieces, he wiped tiie dust from his face ; upon which 
he reoognikd him, and exclaimed, "Ah, Signor Quixada" (for so he was 
called before he had lost his senses, and was transformed from a sober gentle- 
man to a knight-errant), "how came your worship in this condition?" But 
stili he answered out of his romance to whatever question he was asked. 

The good man, seeing this, contrìved to take off the back and breastpiece of 
his armour, to examine if he had any wound ; but he saw no blood nor sign 
of any hurt He then endeavoured to raise him from the ground, and with no 
little trouble placed him upon his ass, as being the beast of easier carrìage. He 
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l^thered t(^ther ali the arms, not exceptìng the broken pieces of lance, and 
tied them apon Rozinante; then takmg him by the brìdle, and his ass by tlite 
halter, he went on towards his vìllage, full of concem at the wild language of 
Don Quixote. No less thoughtful was the knight, who was so cnielly beaten 
and bruised that he could scarcely keep hìmsdf upon the ass, and ever and 
anon he sent forth groans that seemed to pìerce the skies, insomudi that the 
peasant was again forced to inquire what ailed hùn. And surely the devìl alone 
could bave fumished his memory with storìes so applicable to what had befallen 
him ; for at that ìnstant, forgetting Valdovìnos, he recollected the Moor 
Abindarraez, at the time when the govemor of Antequera, Roderìgo of Narvaez, 
had taken him prìsoner, and conveyed him to his castle ; so that when ^e 
peasant asked him again how he was, and what he felt, he answered him in the 
very same terms that were used by the prisoner Abindarraez to Roderìgo of 
Narvaez, as he had read in the Diana of George of Montemayor, appl3ring it so 
aptly to his own case that the peasant went on cursing himself to the devu, to bear 
such a monstrous heap of nonsense, which convinced him that his neighbour had 
run mad, and he therefore made what baste he couxd to reach the ^age, and 
thereby escape the piagne of Don Quixote's long speeches ; who, stili continuing, 
said :-^^yÈe it known to your worship, Signor Don Roderìgo de Narvaez, that 
this beiauteous Xarìfa, whom I mentioned, is now the fair Dulcinea del Toboso, 
for whom I bave done, do, and will do, the most famous exploits of chivalry, that 
bave been, are, or shall be, seen in the worìd." To this tne peasant answered ; 
— ** Look jrou, Sir, as I am a sìnner, I am not Don Roderìgo de Narvaez, nor 
the marquis of Mantua, but Fedro Alonzo your neighbour : ndther is your 
worship Valdovinos, nor Abindarraez, but the worthy gentleman Signor 
Quixada." "I know who I am," answered Don Quixote; **and I know, too, 
that I am not only capable of being those I bave mentioned, but ali the twelye 
peers of France, yea, and the nine worthies, since my exploits will &r exceed 
ali that they bave jointly or separately achieved." 

With this and similar conversation, they reached the village about sonset : but 
the peasant waited imtil the night was a little advanced, that the poor battered 
genueman might not be seen so scurvily mounted. , When he thought it the 
proper time he entered the village, and arrìved at Don Quixote's house, which 
he found ali in confusion. The prìest and the barber of the place, who were 
Don Quixote^B particular friends, happened to be there : and the housekeeper 
was saying to them aloud: "What do you think. Signor licentiate Pero 
Perez" (for that was the priest's name) **of my master's misfortune? for 
neither he, nor his borse, nor the target^ nor the lance, nor the armour, bave 
been seen these six days past Woe is me ! I am verily persuaded, and it 
is certainly true as I was bom to die, that these cursed boolcs of knlght-errantiy, 
which he is often reading, bave tumed his brain ; and, now I think of it; I bave 
often heard him say, talkìng to himself^ that he would tum knight-errant, and 
go about the world in quest of adventures. * The devil and Barabbas take ali 
such books, that bave spoiled the fìnest imderstanding in ali La Mancha." The 
niece joined with ber, adding, "And you must know. Master Nicholas" (for 
that was the barber's name), "that it has often happened that my honouied 
uncle has continued poring on those wicked books ot misadventures two whole 
days- and nights; then, throwing the book out of his band, he would draw his 
sword and strìke against the wsdls ; and when he was heartily tired, would say, 
he had killed four giants, as tali as so many steeples, and that the sweat, which 
his labour occasioned, was the blood of the wounds he had received in the fight; 
then, after drìnking off a large pitcher of cold water, he would be as quiet as 
ever, telling us that the water was a most predous liquor, brought him by the 
sage Esquiie, a great enchanter, and his friend. But I take the blame of ali thia 
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to mysel^ for not infonning you, gentlemen, of my dear uncle's extravagandes» 
that they might bave been cured before they bad gone so far, by buming ali 
tbose cursed books, wbicb as justly deserve to be committed to tbe flames as 
if they were HereticaL" **I say the same," quoth the priest ; "and, in fiaith, 
to-morrow shall not pass without holding a public ìnquisition upon Óiem, and 
condemning them to the fire, that they may not occasion others to act as I fear 
my good friend has done. 

AU this was overheard by Don Quixote and the peasant ; and, as it confirmed 
the latter in the belief of bis neighbour's infinnity, he b^an to cay aloud, 
<< Open the doors, gentlemen, to Signor Valdovinos, and the marquis of Mantua, 
vrho Comes dangerously woimded, and to Signor Abindarraez the Moor, ^hom 
the valorous Roderìgo de Narvaez, govemor of Antequera, brings as bis priso- 
ner." Hearing this, they ali came out ; and, ìmmediately recognising their 
friend, they ran to embrace him, although he bad not yet aUghted from the ass; 
for indeed it was not in bis power. " Forbear, ali of you/* he cried, "for I 
am sorely wounded, through my horse's fault : carry me to my bed ; and, if it 
be possible, send for the sage Urganda, to search and beai my wounds.*' " Look 
ye," said the housekeeper immediately, "if my heart did not teli me truly on 
which leg my master bEdted. Get upstaìrs in God*s name ; for, without the help 
of that same Urganda, we shall find a way to cure you ourselves. Cursed, say 
I again, and a hundred times cursed, be those books of knìght-errantry, that 
bave brought your worship to this pass 1 " They carried bim directly to bis 
chamber, where, on searching for bis wounds, they could dìscover none. He 
then told them "he was only bruised by a great fall he got with bis borse 
Rozinante, as he was fighting with ten of the most prodigious and audacious 
giants on the face of the earth." " Ho, ho! " says the priest, " What, there are 
giants too in the dance ! by my faith, I shall set fìre to them ali before to- 
morrow night'' They asked Don Quixote a thousand auestions, to which he 
would return no answer ; he only desired that they woula give bim some food, 
and allow bim to sleep, that beinj^ what he most required. Having done this, 
the priest inquired particularly of the countryman in what condìtion Don Quixote 
had been found. The countryman gave bim an account of the whole^ with the 
extravagandes he had uttered, both at the time of fìnding bim, and during their 
journey home ; which made the Licentiate impatient to carry into execution what 
he liad determined to do the foUowing day, when, for that purpose, calling 
upon bis friend Master Nicholas the barber, they proceeded t(^ether to Don 
Quixote's house. 



CHAPTER VL 

{ Oftìu grand and diverting scruttny made by the priest and the barber , in the 
library ofour ingenious gentleman, 

' Long and heavy was the sleep of Don Quixote ; meanwhile the priest having 
asked the niece for the key of the chamber contaming the books, àiose authors 
of the mischiefi which she delivered with a very good will, they entered, attended 
by the housekeeper, and found above a hundred large volumes wdl bound, 
loesides a great number of smaller sìze. No sooner did tìie housekeeper see 
them than she ran out of the room in great baste, and immediatdy retumed 
with a pot of holy water and a bunch of hyssop, sajòiig : " Signor licentiate, 
take this, and sprinkle the room, lest some encnantcr of the many these books 
abound with, thould enchant us, as a punishment fer our &it0Qtion to booisb 
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them out of the "world. The priest smiled at the housekeeper*8 simplicity, and 
ordered the harber to reach Inm the books, one by one, that they nùght see 
what they treated of ; as they mighft perhapa fìnd some that deserved not to be 
-chastised by fire. " No," said the niece, ** there is no reason why any of them 
should be spared, for they bave ali been mìschief-makers : so let them ali be 
thrown out of the window into the court-yard ; and, having jnade a pile of them, 
set fire to it ; or else make a bonfire of tìiem in the back-yard, where the smoke 
wilì offend nobody." The housekeeper said the same ; so eagerly did they both 
thirst for the.death of those innocents. But the priest would nót consent to it 
without first reading the titles at least 

The first that Master Nicholas put into bis hands was Amadis de Gaul, in four 
parts; and the priest said, ** There seems to be some mystery in this, for I bave 
neard say that this was the first book of chivalry printed in Spain, and that ali. 
the rest had their foundation and rise firom it ; I think, therefore, as head of so 
pemicious a sect, we ought to condemn him to the fire without mercy." " Not 
so," said the barber ; **for I bave heard also that it is the best of ali the books 
of this kind j therefore, as being unequalled in its way, it ought to be spared." 
" You are right," said the priest, " and for that reason its life is granted for the 
present. Let us see that other next to him." ** It is," said the barber, " the 
Adventures of Esplandian, the legitimate son of Amadis de GauL" ** Veril^," 
said the priest, " fiie goodness of &e kther shall avail the ison nothing ; take bua, 
mistress housekeeper; open' that casement, and throw him into the yard, and let 
him make a beginning to the pile for the intended bonfire." The housekeeper 
did 80 with mudi satisfaction, and good Esplandian was sent flying into the yard, 
there to wait with patience for the fce with which he was threatened. * * Proceed, " 
said the priest '* The next," said the barber, " is Amadis of Gieece : yea, and 
ali these on this side, I believe, are of the lineage of Amadis." " Then into the 
yard with them ali 1 " quoth the priest ; ''for rather than not bum Queen Pinti- 
quiniestra, and the shepherd Darinel with bis edogues» and the devilish per- 
plexities of the author, I would bum the £ither who begot me, were I to meet 
nim in -the shape of a knight-errant" '' Of the same opinion am I," said Uie 
barber ; " And I too," added the niece. " Well then," said the housekeeper, 
" away with them ali into the yard." They handed them to ber ; and, as they 
were numerous, to save herself the trouble of the stairs, she thre^ them ali out 
of the window. 

" What tun of an author is that ?" said the priest " This," answered the 
barber, "is Don Olivante de Laura." "The author of that book," said the 
priest, " was the same who composed the Garden of Flowers ; and in good tmth 
1 know not which of the two books is the truest, or rather the least lying; I can 
only say that this goes to the yard for its arrogance and absurdity." " This that 
follows is Florismarte of Hyrcania," said the barber. " What 1 is Signor Floris- 
marte there?" replied the priest ; " now, by my feith, he shall soon make bis . 
appearance in the yard, notwithstanding bis strange birth and chimerical adven- 
tures; for the harshness and dr3mess of'his style will admit of no excuse. To 
the yard with him, and this other, mistress housekeeper." ** With ali my 
heart, dear sir,'.* answered she ; and with much joy executed what she was 
commanded. " Here is the knight Piatir," said the barber. " That," said the 
priest, " is an ancient book, and I find nothing in him deserving pardon : with- 
out more words, let him be sent after the rest;" which was accordingly done. . 
They opened another book, and found it entitled the Knight of the Cross. " So 
rcligpious a title," quoth the priest, "might, one would think, atone for the 
ignorance of the author ; but it is a common saying, ' the devil lurks behind the 
cross !* so to the fire with him." The barber, taking down another book, said, 
" This is the muror of chivalry." "Oh ! I know bis worship veiy well," quoth 
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the pricst. *' Here comcs Signor Reynaldos de Montalvan, with Ms friends and 
companions, grcater thieves man Cacus ; and the Twelve Peers, with the faith- 
fiil hlstoriographer Turpin. Kowever I am only for condemning them to perpetuai 
banishment, because tney contaih some things of the famous Mateo poyardo; 
from whom the Christian j)oet Ludovico Ariosto spun his web; and, even to 
him, if I find him here uttering any other language than his own, I will show no 
respect; but if he speaks in his own tongue, I will put him upon my head." 
**I bave him in ItsJian," said the barber, **but I do not understand him." 
** l^eitìier is it any great matter, whethcr you understand him or not," answercd 
the prìest; ** and we would wilUngly bave excused the good captain from bring- 
ing him into Spain and making iSm a Castilian ; for he has deprived him of a 
great deal of bis native value; which, indeed, is the misfortunc of ali those who 
undertake the translation of poet^ into other languages ; for, with ali their care 
and skill, tìiey can never bring mem on a level with the originai production. 
In short, I sentence this, and ali other books, that shall be found treating of 
French matters, to be thrown aside, and depositcd in some dry vault, untilwe 
càn deliberate more maturely what is to be done with them ; excepting, however, 
Bernardo del Carpio, and another, called Roncesvalles, which, n they fall into 
my hands, shall pass into those of the housekeeper, and thence into the fire, 
without any remission." The barber confirmed the sentence, and accounted it 
well and rightly determined, knowing that the priest was so good a Christian, 
and so mudi a friend to truth, that he would not utter a falsehood for ali the 
world. 

Then, opening another book, he saw it was Palmerin de Oliva, and next to 
that another, c^ed Palmerin of England; on espying which, the Licentiate 
said, "Let this Oliva be tom to pieces, and so effectually bumt that not so 
mudi as the ashes may remain ; but let Palmerin of England be preserved and 
kept, as an unìque production; and such another case be made for it as that 
which Alexander found among the spoils of Darius, and appropriated to pre- 
serve the Works of the poet Homer. This book, neighbour, is estimable upon 

^ two accounts; the one, that it is very good of itself; and the other, because 
Aere i^ a tradition that it was written by an ingenious king of Portugal. AH 
the adventures of the castle of Miraguarda are excellent, and contrived with 
much art ; the dialogue courtly and dear ; and ali the characters preserved with- 
great judgment and propriety. Therefore, Master Nicholas, saving your better 
iudgment, let this and Amadis de Gaul be exempted from the fire, and let ali 
the rest perish without any further inquiry." "Not so, friend," replied the 
barber ; "for this which I bave here is the renowned Don Belianis." The priest 
replied, " This, and the second, third, and fourth parts want a little rhubard to 
purge away their excess of bile : besides, we must remove ali that relates to the 
castle of Fame, and other absurdities of greater consequence; for which let 
sentence of transportation be passed upon them, and, accordiiig as they show 
signs of amendment, they shall be treated with mercy or justice. In the mean 
time, neighbour, give them room in your house; but let them not be read." 
** With sdì my heart," quoth the barber ; and without tiring himself any farther 
in tuming over books of chivalry, bìd the housekeeper take ali the great onea 
and throw them into the yard. This was not spoken to the stupid or deaf, but 

, to one who had a greater mind to be buming them than weaving the finest and 
largest web ; and therefore, laying hold of seven or eight at once, she tossed 
them out at the window. 

But, in taklng so many together, one fell at the barber's feet, who had a mind 
to see what it was, and found it lo be the History of the renowned knij^ht 
Tirante the White. " Heaven save me I " quoth the priest, with a loud voice, 
** is Tirante the White tìiere ? Give him to me, neighbour; for in him I shall 
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bave a treasure of delight, and a mine of entertainment Here we bave' Don 
Kyrie-Eleison of Montalvan, a valorous knight, and his brother Thomas of 
Montalvan, with the knight Fonseca, and the combat which the valiant Tirante 
fought withr the bull-dog, and the witticisros of the damsel Plazerdemivida, also 
the amours and artifìces of the widow Reposada; and madam the Empress ni 
love with ber squire Hypolito. Verily, neighbour, in its way' it is tiie best hook 
in the world : nere the knights eat, and sleep, and die in their beds, and make 
their wills before their deaths ; with several things which are not to be fomid in 
any other books of this kind. Notwithstanding this, I teli you, the author 
deserved, for writing so many foolish things seriously» to be sent to the ralléys 
for the whole of his life : carry it home, and read it, and you will find afi I say 
of him to be true." **I will do so," answered the barber: **but what shaJu 
we do with these small volumes that remain?" ** Those," said the priest, "are, 
probably, not books of chivalry, but of poetry." Then opening one, he found 
it was the Diana of George de Montemayor, and, comcluding that ali the others 
were of the same kind, he said, *• These do not deserve to be bumt like tìie 
rest ; for they cannot do the mischief that those of chivalry bave done ; they are 
work of genius and fancy, and do injury to none." "0 sir," said the niece, 
** pray order them to be bumt with the rest; for shoìdd my uncle be cured of 
this distemper of chivalry, he may possibly, by reading such books, take it into 
his head to tum shepherd, and wander through the woods and fìelds, singing 
and playing on a pipe ; and, what would be stili worse, tum poet, which, Siey 
say, is an incurable and contagious disease." "The damsel says true," quoth 
the priest, " and it will not be amiss to remove this stumbling-blodt out of our 
friend*s way. And, since we begin with the Diana of Montemayor, my opinion 
is that it should not be bumt, but that ali that part should be expunged which 
treats of the sage Felicia, and of the enchanted fountain, and also most of the 
longér poeins ; leaving him, in God's name, the prose, and also tìie honour of 
being tìie first in that kind of writing," "The next that appears," said the 
barber, "is the Diana, called the second, by Salmantino; and another, of the 
same name, whose author is Gii Polo." " The Salmantinian," answered the 
priest, " may accompany and increase the number of the condemned — 19 the 
yard with him : but let that of Gii Polo be preserved, as if it were written by 
Apollo himself. Proceed, friend, and let us despatch j for it grows late." 

"This," said the barber, opening another, " is the Ten Books of the Fortune 
of Love, composed by Antonio de lo Frasso, a Sardinian poet" " By the holy 
orders Ihave received !" said the priest, "since Apollo was Apollo, the muses 
muses, and the poets poets, so humorous and so whimsical a book as this was 
never written; it is the best, and most extraordinary of the kind, that ever 
appeared in the world ; and he who has not read it may be assured that he has 
never read anything of taste ; give it me here, neighbour, for I am better pleased 
at finding it than if I had been presented with a cassock of Florence satin. " 
He laid it aside, with great satisfaction, and the barber proceeded, saying: 
"These which follo w are the Shepherd of Iberia, the Nymphs of Enares, and 
the Cure of Jealousy." " Then you bave only to deliver them up to the secular 
arm of the housekeeper," said the priest, " and ask me not why, for in that case 
we should never bave done." " The next is the Shepherd of Filida." " He is 
no shepherd," said the priest, "but an ingenious courtier ; let him be preserve* J, 
and lard up as a precious jewel." " This bulky volume bere," said the barber, 
" is entitled the Treasure of Divers Poèms." " Had they been fewer," replied 
the priest, " they would bave been more esteemed: it is necessary that this book 
should be weeded and cleared of some low things interspersed amongst its 
sublimities : let it be preserved, both because the author is my friend, and out 
ot respect to odier more heroic and exalted productions of bis peiu" " This," 
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pursiled the barber, **is El Candonero of Lopez Maldonado." "The author 
of that hook/* replied the priest, "is also a great friend òf mine: his verse^ 
when siing by himself, excite mudi admiration; indeed, such is the sweetness 
of his voice in singing them, that they are perfectly enchanting. He is a little 
too prolix in his edogues ; but there can never be too mudi of what is really 

(good: let it be preserved with the seleet 
**But what book is that next to it?'* "Tlje Galatea of Michael de Cer- 
vantes," said the barber. "That Cervantes has been an intimate friend of 
mine these many years, and I know that he is more versed"in misfortunes than 
in poetry. There is a good vein of invention in his book, which proposes 
something, thongh nothuig is conduded ; we must wait for the second part, 
which he has promised ; perhaps, on his amendment, he may obtain that entire 
pardon which is now denied him; in the mean time, neighbour, keep him 
aredusein your chamber." "With ali my heart," answered the barber :- 
"now here comes three together : the Araucana of Don Alonso de Ercilla, the 
Austriada of Juan Rufo, a magistrate of Cordova, and the Monserrato of Chris- 
tov^ de Virges, a poet of Valencia." "These three books," said the priest, 
" are the best that are written in heroic verse in the Castilian tongue, and may 
stand in competition with the most renowned works of Italy. Let them be 
preserved as me best productions of the Spanish muse.** The priest grew tired 
of looking over so many books, and therefore, without examination, proposed 
, that ali the rest should be bumed ; but the barber, having already opened one 
called the Tears of Angelica, " I should have shed tears myself," said the priest, 
on hearing the name, " had I ordered that book to be bumt; for its author was 
one of the most celebrated poets, not only of Spain, but of the whole world; 
his translations from Ovid are admirable." 



CHAPTER VIL 

O/the second salfy ofour good knight Don Quixote de la Martha. 

On a sudden, while they were thus employed, Don Quixote began to cali 
aloud, saying, " Here, here, valorous knights ! Here you must exert the force 
of your powerfiil arms ; for the courtiers l^gjn to get the advantage in the tour- 
nament^* Ali rushing out at once to the place whence this noisy exclamation 
proceeded, the scrutiny was suddenly interrupted ; and therefore it is beliéyed 
that to the fire, unseen and unheard, went the Carolea, and Leon of Spain, 
with the Acts of the Emperor, composed by Don Lewis de Avila, which, with- 
out doubt, must have been amongst those that were left : and, perhaps, had the 
priest seen them, they might not have undergone so rigorous a sentence. On 
entering Don Quixote*s chamber, they found him already out of bed, and con- 
tinuing his outcries and ravings, with his drawn sword, laying furiously about 
him, back-stroke and fore-stroke, and as broad awake as if he had never been 
asleep. They closed in with him, and by main force conveyed him again to his 
bed, where, after he was a little composed, he said, »tuming himself to the 
priest, " Certainly, my lord archbìshop Turpin, it is a great disgrace to us, who 
esili oursdves the twelve peers, to let the knights-courtiers carry off the palm, 
without more opposition, after we, the adventurers, have gained tibe prize on 
the three preceding days." "Say no more, good sir," said the priest ; "it 
may be Heaven*s will to change our fortune, and what is lost to-day may be 
won to-morrow ; mind jrour h^th for the present ; for I think you must nceds 
be extremdy fatigued, if not sordy wottnaed." **Woundcd Z «m not '' said 
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Don Quixote; ''but bruised and battered, most certainly: for that bastard, 
Don Roldan, has pounded me with the trunk of an oak ; and ali out of mere 
envy, because he sees I am the sole lÌTal of his prowess. But let me never 
more be called Rinaldo of Montauban, if| as soon as I can rise from this bed, 
he pay not dearly for it, in spite of ali his enchantments. In the mean time, 
give me some food : for that is what I am now most in need o^ and leavé me 
to the care of avenging mysel£ " They complied with his request, and gave liim 
something to eat ; he then fell fast asleep again ; leasing them in astoàishment 
at his madness. 

The same night the housekeeper set fire to, and bomt, ali the books that were 
in the yard, and in the house. Some must bave perished that deserved to be 
treasured up in perpetuai archives : but their destiny, or the indolence of the 
scrutineer, forbade it ; and in them was fulfUled the saying that " the just some- 
times suffer for the unjust." One of the remedies whiim the priest and the 
barber prescribed at that time, for their friend*s malady, was to wall up the 
chamber which had contained his books, hoping that, when the cause was 
removed, the efiect might cease ; and that they should pretend that an enchanter 
had carried room and ali awav. This was speedily executed ; and, two days 
after, when Don Quixote left his bed, the first thing that occurred to him was 
to visit his books ; and, not finding the room, he went up and down looking 
for it ; when, coming to the former situation of the door, he felt with his hands, 
and stared about on ali sides without speaking a word for some time ; at lengtìi 
he asked the housekeeper where the chamber was in which he kept his books. 
She, who was already well tutored what to answer, said to him : "What room, 
or what nothing, does your worship look for ? there is neither room, nor books, 
in this house ; for the devil himsdf has carried ali away.*' — "It was not the 
devi!,** said the niece, "but an enchanter, who came one night upon a doud, 
after the day of your departure, and, alighting from a serpent on which he rode^ 
entered the room : what he did there, I know not, but, after some little time^ / 
out he came, flying through the roo^ and left tiie house ftill of smoke ; and 
when we went to see what he had been doing, we saw neither books nor room ; 
only we very well remember, both I and mistress housekeeper bere, that when 
the wicked old thief went away, he said with a loud voice, that from a secret 
enmity he bore to the owner of those books and of the room, he had done a 
mischief in this house which would soon be manifest : he told us also, that he 
was caJled the sage Munniaton." "Freston he meant to say," ^uoth Don 
Qubcote. **I know not," answered the housekeeper, "whether his name be 
Freston, or Friton ; ali I know is, that it ended in ton." — " It doth so," replied 
Don Qubcote. " He is a sage enchanter, a great enemy of mine, and beeus me 
malice, because by his skill and leaming he knows, that in process of time^ I 
shall engac^e in single combat with a knight whom he favours^ and shall vanquish 
him, in spite of his protection. On this account he endeavours, as much as he 
can, to molest me : but let him know, from me, that he cannot withstand or 
avoid what is decreed by heaven." — ** Who doubts of that ? " said the niece ; 
** but, dear uncle, what bave you to do with these broils ? Would it not be 
better to stay quietly at home and not ramble about the world seeking for better 
bread than wheaten ; without considering that many go out for wool and return 
shom?" — **0 niece/' answered Don Quixote, "how little dost thou know of 
the matter ! Before they shall shear me, I will pluck and tear off the beards o( 
ali those who dare think of touching the tip of a single hair of mine." Neither 
of them would make any further reply ; for they saw his choler begm to rise. 
Fifteen days he remainea at home, very tranquil, discovering no symptom of an 
indination to repeat' his late frolics ; during which time much pleasant conver- 
Btttion passed between him and his two neighbonrs, the priest and the barber i 
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he always affirming that the world stood in need of nothing so much as kiiight^- 
crrant, and the revival of chivalry^ The priest sometimes contradìcted hìm, 
and at other times acquiesced ; for, had he not been thus cautious, there would 
have been no means left to bring him to reason. 

In the mean time Don Qnixote tampered with a labourer, a neighbour of his, 
and an honest man (if such an epithet can be given to one that is poor), but 
shallow-brained ; in short he said so much, used so many arguments, and made 
so many promises, that the poor fellow resolved to sally out with him and serve 
him in the capacity of a squire. Among other things, Don Quixote told him 
that he ought to be very glad to accompany him, for such an adventure might 
some time or the other occur, that by one stroke an island might be won, where 
he might leave him governor. With this and other promises, Sancho Panza (for 
that was the labourer's name) left his wife and children, and engaged himself as 
squire to his neighbour. Don Quixote now set about raising money ; and, by 
selling one thing, pawniilg another, and losing by ali, he coUected a tolerable 
sum. He fitted himself likewise with a buckler, which he borrowed of a friend, 
and, patching up his broken helmet in the best manner he could, he acquainted 
his squire Sancho of the day and hour he intended to set out, that he might pro- 
vide himself with what he thought would be most needftiL Above ali, he charged 
him not to forget a wallet ; vt^iìth Sancho assured him he woidd not neglect ; 
he said also that he thought of taking an ass with him, as he had a very good 
one, and he was not used to travel much on foot. With regard to the ass, Don 
Quixote paused a little : endeavouring to recollect whether any knight-errant 
Imd ever carried a squire mounted on ass-back : but no instance of the kind 
occurred to his memory. However, he consented that he should take his ass, 
resolving to accommodat^ him more honourablv, the earliest opportunity, by 
dismounting the first discourteous knight he should meet. He provided himself 
also with sMrts, and other things, conformably to the advice given Imn by the 
innkeeper. 

Ali this being accomplished, Pon Quixote and Sancho Panza, vntlvaùt taking 
leave, the one of his wife and children, or the other of his housekeeper and 
niece, oné night sallied out of the village unperceived ; and they travelled so 
hard that by break of day they believed themselves secure, even if search were 
made after them. Sancho Panza proceeded upon his ass, like a patriarch, with 
his" wallet and leathem bottle, and with a vehement desire to find himself 
governor of the island which his master had promised him. Don Quixote 
happened to take the same route as on his first expedition, over the plain of 
Montiel, which he passed with less inconvenience than before ; for it was early 
in the moming, and the rays of the sun, darting on them horizontally, did not 
annoy them. Sancho Panza now said to his master : "I beseech your worship, 
jood sir knight-errant, liot to forget your promise concemiiig that same island ; 
for I shall know how to govem it, be it ever so large." To which Don Quixote 
answered: **Thou must know, friend Sancho Panza, that it was a custom 
much in use among the knights-errant of old to make their squires governors of 
the islands or kingdoms they conquered ; and I am determined that so Jaudable 
a custom shall not be lost through my neglect ; on the contrary, I resolve to 
out-do them in it : for they, sometimes, and perhaps most times, waited tiU 
their squires were grown old ; and when they were wom out in their service, 
and had endured many bad days and worse nights, they conferred on them some 
title, such as count, or at least marquis, of some valley or province, of more or 
less account : but if you live, and I live, before six days have passed I may 
probably win such a kingdom as may have others depending on it, just fit for 
thee to be crowned king of one of them. And do not think this any extraordi- 
naiy matter; for things fall^ out to knights by such unforeseen and unexpected 
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ways» that I may easily give thee more than I promise." ** So then," answered 
Sancho Panza, **if I were a king, by some of those miractes your worship 
mentions, Toan Gutìerrez, my duck, would come to be a queen, and my children 
infantas I ^^ ." Who doubts it ? " answered Don Quixote. " I doubt it," replied 
Sancho Panza; **for I am verily persuaded that, if God were to rain down 
kmgdoms upon the earth, none of them would sit well upon the head of Mary 
Gutìerrez ; tor you must know, sir, she is not worth two farthings for a queen. 
The title of countess would sit better upon ha:, with the help of Heaven and 
good friends." **Recommend her to God, Sancho," answered Don Quixote, 
'*and he will do what is best for her ; but do thou have a care not to debase 
thy mind so low as to content thyself with being less than a viceroy." " Sir, 
I will not," answered Sancho ; " especially having so great a man for my master 
as your worship, who will know how to give me w&tever is most fitting for 
me, and what I am best able to bear." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Oftke valòrous Don Quixoté^s success in the dreadfid and never-hefore-imagined 
avventure o/the windmiUs; with other events wortky to be recorded, 

Engaged in this discourse, they came in sight of thirty or forty windmilla» 
which are in that plain ; and, as soon as Don Quixote espied them, he saìd to 
his squire : " Fortune disposes our affairs better than we ourselves could have 
desired : look ypnder, friend Sancho Panza, where thou mayest discover some- 
what more than thirty monstrous giants, whom I intend to encounter and slay 
and with their spoils we will begin to enrich ourselves ; for it is lawfìil war, 
and doing God good service to remove so wicked a generation from off the face 
of the earth." "What giants ?"said Sancho Panza. "Those thou seest 
vonder," answered his master, "with their long arms; for some are wontto 
nave them almost of the length of two leagues. " * * Look, sir, " answered Sancho, 
"those which appear yonder are not giants, but wimdmills ; and what seem to 
be arms are the sails, which, whirled about by the wind, make the mill-stone 
go." "It is very evident," answered Don Quixote, "that thou art not versed 
in the business of adventures : they are giants : and, if thou art afraid, get thee 
aside and pray, whilst I engagé with them in fierce and unequal combat." So 
saying, he dapped spurs to l5s steed, notwithstanding the cries his squire sent after 
him, a^suring hìm tnat they were certainly windmills, and not giants. But he 
was so fully possessed Ihat they were giants, that he neither heard the outcries 
of his squire Sancho, nor yet discemed what they were, though he was very 
near them, but went on crying out aloud : * * Fly noti, ye cowards and vile caitiffs ; 
for it is a single ktùght who assaults jrou." The wind now rising a little, the 
great sails began to move; upon which Don Quixote called out: "Although 
ye should have more arms than the giant Briareus, ye shall pay for it" 

Then recommending himself devoutly to his lady Dulcinea, beseechìng her 
to succour him in the present danger, being well covered with his buckler, and 
setting his lance in the rest, he rushed on as fast as Roànante could gallop, 
and attacked the first mill before him ; when, running his lance ìnto the^ sail, 
the wind whirled it about with so much violence that it broke the lance to shivers, 
dragging borse and rider after it, and tumbling them over and over on the plain, 
in very evil plight Sancho Panza hastened to his assìstance, as fast as the ass 
oould carry nim ; and when he came up to his master, he found him unable 
to stir, so violent was the blow which he and Rozinante had received in their 
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fìilL " God save me J " quoth Sancho, ** did not I wam yon to bave a care o£ 
what yon did, for that they were nothing but windmiUs ? And nobody comd 
mistake them, but one that had the like in bis head.'* *' Peace, friend San- 
cho," answered Don Quixote: "for matters of war are, of ali others,. most 
-subject fo continuai change. Now I verily believe, and it is most certainly tìie 
fact, that the sage Freston, who stole away my chamber and books, bas meta- 
morphosed these giants ìnto windmills, on purpose to deprìve me of the gloiy 
of vanquidiing them, so great is the enmity he bears me ! But bis wicked arts 
will finally avail but little against the goodness of my sword." "God grant 
it 1 *' answered Sancho Panza ; then helping him to rise, he mounted him again 
upon bis steed, which was almost disjointed. 

Conversing upon the late adventure, they foUowed the road that led to the 
pass of Lapice ; because there. Don Qubcote said, they could not fail to meet 
with many and various adventures, as it was much frequented. He was, how- 
ever, concemed at the loss of bis lance ; and, speaking of it to bis squire, he 
said : ** I remember to bave read that a certain Spanish knight, called Diego 
Perez de Vargas, having broken his sword in fight, tore off a huge branch or 
limb from an oak, and performed snob wonders with it that day, and dashed 
out the brains of so many Moors, that he was sumamed Machuca;» and, from 
that day forward, he and his descendants bore the names of Vargas and Ma- 
chuca. I now speak of this, because from the first oak we meet, I mean to 
tear a limb, at least as good as tliat; with which I purpose and resolve to 
perfbrm such feats that thou sbalt deem thyself most fortunate in having becn 
'thought worthy to behold tbem, and to be an eye-witness of things which will 
scaxcely be credited." "Hcaven's will be done I" quoth Sancho j **I believe 
ali just as you say, sir. But, pray set yourself more upright in your saddle i 
for you seem to me to ride sideling, owing, perhaps, to the bruises received by 
your falL" ** It is certainly so," said Don Quixote ; ** and if I do not complain 
of pain, it is because knights-errant are not allowed to complain of any wound 
whatever, eyen though meir entrails should issue from it" ** If so, I bave 
nothing more to say," quoth Sancho, "but I should be glad to bear your 
worship complain when anything ails you. As for mysel^ I must compìam of ~ 
the least pain I feel, unless this business of not complaining extend also to the 
squires of knip;hts-errant " Don Quixote could not forbear «miling at the 
simplicity of bis squire, and told him he might complain whenever and as much 
as be pleased, either with or without cause, having never yet read anything to 
the contrary in the laws of chivalry. 

Sancho put him in mind that it was time to dine. His master answered 
that at present he had no need of food, but that he mi^ht eat whenever he 
thought proper. With this license, Sancho adjusted himself as well as he 
could upon his beast ; an<^ taking out the contents of his wallet, he jogged on 
behind his master, very leisurcly, eating, and ever and anon raising the bottie 
to his mouth with so much relish, that the best-fed victualler of Mdaga might 
luive envied him. And whilst he went on in this manner, repeatinghis 
draughts, he thought no more of the promises his master had made him ; nor 
did he think it any toil, but rather a recreation, to go in quest of adventures, 
however perìlous they might be,. In fine, they passed that night under the 
shelter of some trees : and from one of tbem the knight tore a withered brandi, 
to serve him in some sort as a lance, after fixing upon it the iron head of the one 
that had been broken. AH that night Don Quixote slept not, but ruminated on 
bis lady Dulcinea ; conformably to the practice of knights-errant, who, as their 
bistories told him, were wont to pass many successive nights in woods and 
deserts, without closing their eyes, indulgìng the sweet remembrance of theit 
• From mackucar, to bruise or ireak. 
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mistresse);. Not so dìd Sancho spend the night ; fo^ his stomadi bemg full, 
and not of succory- water, he made but one sleep of it ; and, had not his master - 
roused him, neithcr the beams of the sun, that darted fidi in his face, nor the 
melody of the birds which, in great numbers, cheerfully saluted the approach 
of the new day, could have awaked him. At his uprising he applied again tò 
his bottle, and found it much lighter than the evenmg before ; which grieved 
him to the heart, for he did not think they were in the wajr soon to remedy that 
defect Don Quixote would not yet break his fast, resolvìng, as we have said, 
stili to subsist upon savoury remembrances. 

They now tumed again into the road they had entered upon the day before, 
leading to the pass of Lapice, which they discovered about three in the after- 
noon. " Here, friend Sancho," said Don Quixote, upon seeing it, "we may 
plunge our arms up to the elbows in what are termed adventures, But attend 
to this caution, that even shouldst thou see me in the greatest perii in the 
world, thou must not lay band to thy sword to defend me, unless thou perceivest 
that my assailants are vulgar and low people ; in that case thou mayest assist 
me : but should they be knights, it is in nowise agreeable to the laws of chivalry 
that thou shouldst interfere, until thou art thjrsdf dubbed a knighL" " Your 
worship,"answered Sancho, "shall beobeyed most punctually therein, and the 
rather as I am naturally very peaceable^ and an enemy to thrusting myself into 
brawls and smiabbles ; but, for ali that, as to what regards the defence of my 
own person, 1 shall make no great account of those same laws, since both 
divine and human law allows every man to defend himself against whoever would 
wrong him." "That I grant," answered Don Quixote ; " but with respect to 
giving me aid against knights, thou must refrain and keep within bounds thy 
naturai impetuosity." " I say, I will do so," answered Sancho; "and I wÙl 
observe this precept as religiously as the Lord's day." 

As they were thus discoursing, there appeared on the road two monks of the 
order of St Benedict, mounted upon dromedarìes ; for the mules whereon they 
rode were not much less. They wóre travelling masks, and carried umbrellas. 
Behind them came a coach, accompanied by four or fìve men on horseback and 
two muleteers on foot Within tìie coach, as it afterwards appeared, was a 
Biscayan lady on her way to join her husband at Se ville, who was there waiting 
to embark fof India, where he was appointed to a very honourable post The 
monks were not in her company, but were only travelling the same road. 
Séarcely had Don Quixote espied them, when he said to his squire : "Either I 
am deceived, or this will prove the most &mous adventure that ever happened ; 
for those black figùres that appear yonder must undoubtedly be enchanters, who 
are carrying off in that coacn some princess whom they have stolen; which 
wrong I am bound to use my utmost endeavours to redress." " This may prove 
a worse business than the windmills," said Sancho; "pray, sìr, take notice that. 
those are Benedictine monks, and the coach must belong to some travellers. 
Hearken to my advice, sir ; have a care what you do> and let not the devil 
deceive you.". "I have already told thee, Sancho," answered Don Quixote^ 
"that thou knowest little concerning adventures : what I say is trae, as thou 
wilt presently see." So saying, he advanced forward, and planted himself in 
the midst of the highway, by which the monks were to pass ; and when they 
were so near that he supposed they could bear what he said, he crìed out with 
a loud voice: "Diabolical and monstrous race ! Either instantly release the 
high-born princesses whom ye are carrying away perforce in that coach, or 
prepare for instant death, as the just chastisement of your wicked deeds." The 
monks stopped their mules, and stood amazed, as much at the figure of Don 
Quixote as at his e^ipressions : to which they answered: "Signor cavalier, we 
are neither diabolical nor monstrous, but monks of the Benedictine order, 
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travelling on our own business, and entirely ignorant'whether any prìncesses are 
carrìed awayln that coach by force, or not." **No fair speeches to mA^for I 
know ye, treacherous scoundrels I" and without waiting for a reply, he' mpped 
spurs to Rozinante, and, wìth his lance couched, ran at the foremost monk wìth 
such fury and resolution that, if he had not slid down from his mule, he would 
certainly have been Arown to the ground, and wounded too, if not killed out- 
right The second monk, on observing how his comrade was treated, clapped 
rours to the sides of his good mule, and began to scour along the plain, lighter 
than the wind itselC 

Sancho Panza, seeing the monk on the ground, leaped nimbly from his ass, 
and running up to him, began to disrobe him. While he was thus employed, 
the two lacqueys came up, and asked him why he was stripping their master. 
Sàncho told them that they were his lawful perquisites, being the spoils of the 
battle which his lord. Don Quixote, had just won. The lacqueys, who did not 
understaùd the jest, nor what was meant by spoils or battles, seeing that Don 
Quixote was at a distance, speaking with those in the coach, fell upon Sancho, 
threw him down, and, besides leaving him not a hair in his beard, gave him a 
hearty kicking, and left him stretched on the ground, deprived of sense and 
motion. Without losing a moment, the monk now got upon his mule again, 
trembling, terrifìed, and pale as death ; and was no sooner mounted than he 
spurred after his companion, who stood at some distance to observe the issue ot 
this strange encounter ; but, being unwilling to wait, they pursued their way, 
Crossing themselves oftener than 5 the devil had been at meir heels. In the 
mean time Don Quixote, as it hath been already mentioned, addressing the lady 
in the coach, ** Your beauteous ladyship may now," said he, "dispose of your 
person as pleaseth you best; for the pride of your ravishers lies humbled in the 
dust, overthrown by my invincible arm ; and, that you may be at no troubleto leam 
the name of your deliverer, know that I am called Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
knight-errantandadventurer, and captive to the peerless and beauteous Dulcinea 
del Toboso ; and in requitaJ of the benefit you have received at my hands, 
ali I desire is, that you would return to Toboso, and, in my name, present your- 
selves before that lady, and teli her what I have done to obtain your liberty." 

Ali that Don Quixote said was overheard by a certain squire who accom- 
panied the coach, a Biscavan, who, finding he would not let it proceed, but 
talked of their immediately retuming to Toboso, flew at Don Quixote, and 
taking hold of his lance, addressed him, in bad Castilian and worse Biscayan, 
after this manner : " Cavalier, bcgone ! and the devil go with thee I I swear, 
by the power that made me, if thou dost not quit the coach, thou forfeitest thy 
lite, as 1 am a Biscayan." Don Quixote understood him very well, and with 
great calmness answered : ** K thou wert a gentleman, as thou art not, I would 
before now have chastìsed thy folly and presumption, thou pitiful slave.*' ** I 
am no gentleman ! '* said the Biscayan ; * * I swear by the great God, thou liest, 
as I am a Christian ; if thou wilt throw away thy lance, and draw thy sword, 
thou shalt see how soon the cat will get into the water:* Biscayan by land, 
gentleman by sea, gentleman for the devil, and thou liest I Now what hast tibou 
to gay?" "Thou shalt see that presently, as said Agrages," answered Don 
Quixote; then, throwing down ms lance, he drew his sword, grasped his 
bóckler, and set upon the Bisca)[aii with a resolution to take his life. Th* 
Biscayan, seeing him come on in that manner, would fain have alighted, 
knowing that his mule, a wretched hackney, was not to be trusted, but he had 

• " To cany the cat to the water" is a saying applied to one who is victorìous in any con- 
test; and it is taken from a game in whidi two cats are tied together by tbe tail, then carried 
near a pit or well (having the water between them), and the cat whidi first duUs the other in 
it delaràd ccmqunor. 
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only tirae to draw hìs sword. Fortunately for him, he wàs so near the coach 
as to be able to snatch from it a cushion, that served him for a shield : where- 
upon, they immediately fell to, as if they had been mortai enemies. The rest 
ofthe company wotdd have made peace betWeen them, but it was impossible; 
for the Biscayan swore, in his jargon, that if they would not let him hnish the 
combat, he would murder his mìstress, or whoever attempted to prevent him. 
The lady of the coach, amazed and afTrighted at what she saw, ordered the 
coachman to remove a little out of the way, and sat at a distance» beholding 
the fierce conflict ; in the progress of which the Biscayan |^ve Don Qi^ote so 
mìghty^a stroke on one of his shoulders, and above his buckler, that, had 
it not been for his armour, he had clefl him down to the girdle. Don Quixote 
feeling the weight of that unmeasurable blow, cried out aloud, saying : " O lady 
of mv soul I dulcinea, flower of ali beauty ! succour this thy knight, who, to 
satis^ thygreat goodness, exposes himself to this perilous extremity!" This 
invocation, the drawing his sword, the coverìng himself well with his buckler, 
and rushing with fiiry on the Biscayan, was the work of an instant — resolving 
to venture ali on the fortune of a single blow. The Biscayan perceiving lùs 
determination, resolved to do the same, and therefore waited for nim, coverìng 
himself well with his cushion; but he was unable to tum his mule either to the 
rìght or the left, for, being already jaded, and unaccustomed to such sport, the 
creature would not move a step. 

Don Quixote, as we before said, now advanced towards the waiy Biscayan 
with his uplifted sword, fiilly determined to cleave him asunder; and the 
Biscayan awaited him, with his sword also .raised, and guarded by his cushion. 
Ali the b3rstanders were in fearful suspense as to the event of those prodigious 
blows with which they threatened each other ; and the lady of the coach and 
her attendants were makina; a thousand vows and promises of ofrerin£;s,> to ali 
the images and places of devotion in Spain, that Grod might deliver them and 
their squire from this great perìL But the misfortune is, that the author of 
this history, at that very ensis, leaves the combat imfinished, pleading, in 
excuse, that he could find no more wrìtten of the esqploits of Don Quixote than 
what he has already rdated. It is true, indeed, that the second vndertaker of 
this work could not Delieve that so curìous a history should have been con- 
signed to oblivion; or that the wits of La Mancha should have so little 
curìosity as not to preserve in their archives, or cabinets, some memorials of 
this famous knight; and, under that persuasion, he did not despair óf finding 
the conclusion of tiiis delectable history; which throiis;h the favour of Heaven 
actually came to pass, and in the maimer that shaU be faithfully recounted 
hi the lollowìng chaptcr. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

fVAéra'n is eoncluded the stupendom battle between the gallani Biscayan ondtfu 
valiant Manchegan, 

Nowlet 5t not be forgotten, that in the preceding part of thìs history, we left 
ihe valixnt Bisca3ran and the renowned Don Quixote with their naked swords 
raised on high, ready to discharge two such furious and cleaving strokes, as 
must, if they nad lighted full, at Teast have divided th^ combatants from head 
to heel, ^d split them asunder like a pomegranate; but at that criticai moment 
this relislùng nistoiy stopped short, and was left imperfect, without having any 
flotice tròm the autnor of where the remainder might he found. This grieved 
mt extremely; and the pleasure afforded by the littìe I had read gave place to 
mortification, when I considered the uncertainty there was of ever finmng the 
portion that appeared to me yet wantmg of this delightfid story. It seemed 
imposstble^ and contrary to ali praise-worthy custom, that so accomplished 
a knight should have no sage to record his unparalleled exploits ; for none of 
Uiose knights-crrant who travelled in quest of^ adventures were ever without 
Ihem ; each having one or two sages, made as it were on purpose, not only to 
record their actìons, but to describe their most minute and trìfling thougnts, 
however secret Surely, then, a knight of such worth could not to so un for- 
tunate as to want that with which Piatir, and otliers like faim, abounded. 
Hence I could not be induced to believe that so gallant a history had been 
)efl maimed and imperfect; and I blamed the mal^ity of Time — that 
devourer and consumer of ali things — for having either concealed or destroyed 
it. On the other band, recollecting that some of his books were of so recent 
a date as the "Cune for Jealousy," and the "Njrmphs and Shepherds ol 
Henares," I thought his story also might be modem ; and, if not yet written, 
might stUl be remembered b]^ the people of his village, and those of the neigh- 
bouring places. This idea impresseci me deeply, and made me anxious to be 
truly ihformed of the whole life and wonderful actions of our renowned 
Spaniard, Don Quixote de la Mancha, the light and mirror of Manchegan 
chivalry I the first who, in our age, and in these calamitous times, took upon 
him the toil and exercise of arms-errant, to redress wrongs, succour widows, 
and relieve those damsels who, with whip and palfrey, and with ali theix 
virginity about them, rambled up and down from mountain to mountain, and 
from valley to valley ; for damsels there were, in days of yore, who (unless 
overpowered by some miscreant, or lewd clown, with hatchet and steel cap, or 
some prodigious giant), at the expiration of fourscore years, and without evei 
sleeping durìng ali that time beneath a roof, went to the grave virgins as spot- 
less as the mothers that bore them. Now, 1 say, upon these, and many other 
accounts, our gallant Don Quixote is worthy of immortai mcmory and praise. 
Nor ought some share to bc denied even to me, for the labour and pains I have 
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taken to discoTcr the end of this delectable history; though I am very sensible 
that, if ^Heaven and fortune had not befriendal me, the world would bave stili 
been without that ditersion and pleasure which, for nearly two hours, an 
attcntìve reader of it cannot fail to enjoy. Now the manner of findiAg it 
was this : — 

As I '«ras walking one day on the Exchange of Toledo, a boy offered for sale 
s0me bundles of old papers to a mercer ; and as T am fond of reading, thi 
it be only tattered papérs thrown about the streets, led by this naturai i 
nation, I took a parcel of those the boy was sellìng, and perceived f 
written in Arabie. But not understanding it mysel^ jilthough I 
letters, I immediately looked about for some Moonsh rabbi who could read 
them tò me ; nor was it difficult to find such an interpreter ; for had I sought 
one to explain some more ancient and better language, I should have found him 
there. In fine, my good fortune presented one to me, to whom I communicated 
my desile, and, putting tìie hook into his hands, he opened it towards the middle, 
and, having read a Kttle, began to laugh. I asked him what he srailed at, and 
he said tìiat **it was at something which he found written in the margin, by 
way of annotation." I desired him to say whal it was ; and, stijl laughing, he 
told me that thère was written on the margin as follows : ** This Dulcinea del 
Toboso, so often mentioned in his history, was said to have been the best band 
at salting pork of any woman in ali La Mancha." When I heard the name of 
Dulcinea del Toboso, I $tood amazed and confounded; f«r it immediately 
occttrred to me that those bundles of paper might contain the history òf Don 
Qnixote, 

With this idea, I pressed him to read the beginning, which he did, and, ren- 
dering extempore the Arabie into Castilian, said that it began thus : "The 
history of Don Quixote de la Mancha, written by Cid Hamete Ben Engeli, 
Arabian historiographer." Much discretion was necessary to dissemble the joy 
I feltat hearing the title of the hook ; and, snatching the other part out of the 
mercer's hands, I bought tìie whole bundle of papers of the boy for half a real ; 
who, if he had been cunning, and had perceived how eager I was to have them, 
might well have promised nimsalf, ano really carried off, more than six reals, 
by the bargain. I retired immediately with the Morisco, through the cloister 
of the great church, and requested him to translate for me those papers which 
treated of Don Quixote, into the Castilian tongue, without omitting or adding 
anything: offering him in payment whatever he should demand. He was 
satisfied with fifbr pounds of raisins and two bushels of wheat, and promised to 
translate them éiithfidly and expedìtiously. Butj in order to facilitate the 
business, and also to msdce sure of so valuable a prize, I took him home to my 
own house, where, in little more than six weeks, he translated the whole, exactly 
as will be found in the foUowing pages. 

In the first sheet was portrayed, in a most lively manner, Don Quixote*s 
combat with the Biscayan, in the attitude al ready described ; their swords raised, 
the one covered with bis bockler, the other with his cushion, and the Biscayan 
mule so correctly to the life, that you might discover it to be a hackney jade at 
the distance of a bowshot. The Biscayan had a label at his feet, on which was 
vnritten *• Don Sancho de Azpetia ;** which, without doubt, must have been his 
name ; and at the feet of Rozinante was another, on which was written ** Don 
Quixote.'' Rozinante was admirably delineated : so long and lank, so lean and 
feeble, with so sharp a backbone, and so like one in a galloping consumption, 
that you might see plainly with what judgment and propriety the name of 
Rozinante had been givsn him. Close by him stood Sancho [*anza, lolding 
his as8 by the hai ter ; at whose feet was another scr>)Il, whereon was written 
'* Sancho Zancta ; " and not without reason, if he was reaily, as the painting 
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represented him, paunch^bellied, short of stature, and spindle-shanked ; which, 
doubtless, gave him the names of Fanza and Zancas ; tor the history calls him 
bv each of these siimames. There were some olher more minute particulars 
observable ; but they are ali of little importance, and contribute nothing to the 
faithful narration of the history ; though none are to be despised, if tfue. But 
if any otyection be alleged against the truth of this' history, it can only be that 
the author was an Arabian, those of that nation being not a little addicted to 
lying ; though as they are so much our enemies, it may be conjectured that he 
rather fell short of, than exceeded the bounds of truth. And, in fact, so it 
seems to have done ; for when he might, and ought to, bave launched out in 
the praises of so excellent a knight, it appears, as if he had been carefiil to pass 
over them in silence ; an evil aot and worse design ; for historians ought to be 
precise, faithful, and unprejudiced ; and neither interest nor fear, hatred nor 
affection, should make them swerve from the way of truth, whose mother Ì8 
history, the rivai of time, the depositary of great actions, witness of the past, 
example to the present, and monitor to the future. In this history you will 
certainly fìnd the most entertaining things imaginable ; and, if wanting in any- 
thing, it must, without question, be owing to its infìdel author, and not to any 
defect in the subject In short, the second part, according to the translation, 
began in this manner : 

The trenchant blades of the two valorous and enraged combatants, being 
brandished aloft, seemed to stand threatening heaven and earth, and the deep 
abyss : such was the coimige and gallantry of their deportment. The first who 
discharged bis blow was the choleric Biscayan, which fell with such force and 
fury that, if the edge of his sword had not tumed aslant by the way, that singole 
blow had been enough to have put an end to this cruci conflict, and to ali 3ie 
adventures of our knight But good fortune preserving him for greater things, 
so tumed his adversary's sword, that, though it alighted on the left shoulder, it 
did him no other hurt than to disarm that side, carrying off, by the way, a great 
part of his heltnet, with half an ear ; ali which with hideous ruin fell to the 
ground, leaving him in a piteous plight 

Good Heaven ! who is he that can worthily describe the rage that ..entered 
into the breast of our Manchegan, at seeing himself thus treated ! Let it sufHce, 
that it was such that, raising himself afresh in his stirnips, and grasping his 
sword Mister in both hands, he discharged it with such fury upon the Biscayan, 
directly over the cushion, and upon his head, which was unprotected, that, as 
li a mountain had fallen upon him, the blood began to gush out of his nostrils, 
his mouth, and his ears ; and he seemed as if he was just falling from his mule, 
which doubtless he must have done, had not he laid fast hold of his neck : but, 
notwìthstanding that, he lost his stirnips, and then let go his hold ; while the 
mule, frightened at the terrible stroke, began to run about the field, and at two 
or three plunges laid ber master fiat on the ground. Don Quixote stood looking 
on with gveat calmn«ss, and seeing him &11, he leaped from' his borse with much 
agility, ràn up to him, and clapping the point of his sword to bis eyes, bid him 
yield, or he would cut off his hesul. The Biscayan was so stunned that he 
could not answer a word ; and it would have gone hard with him (so blindéd 
with ra^e was Don Quixote) had not the ladies of the coach, who, till now, had 
been witnessing the combat in great dismay, approached him, and eamestly 
entreated that he would do them the great kindness and favonr to spare the lite 
of their squire. Don Quixote answered, with much solemnity and gravity : 
" Assuredly, fair ladies, I am most willing to grant you your request, but it 
must be upon a certain condition and compact ; which is, that this knight shall 
promise to repair to the town of Toboso, and present himself from me, before 
the peerless Donna Dulcinea, that she may oispose of him according to her 
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pleasure." The terrified and disconsolate lady, without considering what Don 
Quixote required, or inquìring who Dulcinea was, promised him that her squire 
should perform whatever he commanded. ** Then, on the faith of this promise," 
said Don Quixote^ **I vrill do him no further hurt ; though he well deserves it 
at my hands.* 



CHAPTER X. 

Ofthefieasant discourse wkich Don Quixote had witk his good squire Saftcho 

Panza. 

Befors this time, Saiicho Panza had got upon his legs, somewhat roughly 
handled by the servants of the monks, and stood an attentive spectator during 
the combat of his master, Don Quixote; beseeching God, in his heart, that he 
would be pleased to give him the victory, and that he might hercb)r win some 
island, of which he might make him govemor, according to his promise. Now, 
seeing the conflict at an end, and that his master was ready to mount again upon 
Rozinante, he came up to hold his stirrup ; but before he had mounted, fell upon 
his knees before him, then, taking hold of his hand, and kissing it, said to him, 
" Be pleased, my lord Don Quixote, to bestow upon me the govemment of that 
island which you have won in this dreadful battle ; for, be it ever so big, I fcel 
in myself ability sufficient to govem it as well as the best that ever govemed 
island in the world." To wfich Don Quixote answered, "Consider, brothei 
Sancho, that this adventure, and others of this nature, are not adventures of 
islands, but of cross-ways, in which nothing is to be gained but a broken head, 
or the loss of an ear. Have patience ; for adventures will offer, whereby I may 
not only make thee a govemor, but something yet greater." Sancho retumed 
him aoundance of thanks, and, kissing his hand again, and the skirt of his 
armour, he helped him to get upon Rozinante; then, moimting his ass, he 
followed his master, who, going off at a round pace, without taking his leave, 
or speaking to those in the coach, immediately entered into an adjoining ^ood. 

Sancho followed him as fast as his beast could trot ; but Rozinante made such 
speed that^ seeing himself left behind, he was forced to cali aloud to his master 
to stày for him. Don Quixote did so, checking Rozinante by the bridle, until 
his weary squire overtook him ; who, as soon as he came near, said to him, 
** Methinks, sir, it would not be amiss to retire to some church ; for, consider- 
ing in what condition you have left your adversary, I shotdd not wonder if they 
give notice of the fact to the holy brotherhood, who may seize us ; and, in faith, 
if they do, before we get out of their clutches we may chance to sweat for it." 
**Peace,** quoth Don Quixote; **for where hast thou ever seen or heard of a 
knìght-errant having been brought before a court of justice, however numerous 
the homicides he may have committed ?" " I know nothing of your Omecils,V 
answered Sancho; "nor in my life ever cared about them: only this I know, 
that the holy brotherhood have something to say to those who fight in the fields ; 
and as to the other matter, I shall have nothing to do with it" " Set thy heart 
at rest, friend," answered Don Quixote ; " for I would deli ver thee out of the 
hands of the Chaldeans, much more out of those of the holy brotherhood. But 
teli me, on thy life, hast thou ever seen a more valorous knight than I upon 
the whole face of the earth ? Hast thou read in history of any one who has, or 
ever had, more spirit in attacking, more breath in holding out, more dexterity 
in wounding, or more address in overthrowing ?" **The trutii is," answered 
Sancho, ** mat I never read any history at ali ; for I can neither read nor write : 
but wliat I dare affirm is, that I have never served a bolder master than your 
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worship, in ali the days of my life ; and pray God we may not be called io an 
account for this boldness, wheie I just now saìd. What I beg of youY worship 
is, that you would let your wound be dressed, for a great deal of blood comcs 
from that ear : and I have some lint, and a little white ointment, bere in my 
wallet." ** Ali this would have been needless," answered Don Quixotc, ** had I 
recollected to make a vial of the balsam of Fierabras ; for with one single drop 
of that, we might have saved J)oth time and medicine." ** What vial, and what 
balsam is that ? " said Sancho Panza. ** It is a balsam," answered Don Quixote, 
*' the receipt of which I hold in memory ; and he who possesses it need not fear 
death, nor apprehend that any wound will be fatai : therefore, when I shall have 
màde it, and given it to thy care, ali thou wilt have to do, when thou seest me 
in some battle cleft asunder (as it frequently happens), is, to take up fair and 
softly that part of my body which shall fall to the ground, and with the grcatest 
nicety, before the blood is congealed, place it upon the other half that shall 
remain in the saddle, taking especial care to make them tally exactly. The& 
shalt thou give me two draughts only of the balsam aforesaid, and instantly thou 
wilt see^e become sounder than an appiè." ** If this be so," said Sancho, " I 
renounce from henceforward the government of the promised ìsland ; and only 
desire, in payment of my many and good services, that your worship will give 
me the receipt of this extraordinary liquor ; for I dare say it will anywhere fetch 
more than two reals an ounce ; and I want no more to pass this life with credit 
and comfort. But I should be giad to know whether the making of it will cost 
much?" "For less than three reals thou mayest make nine pints,'' answered 
Don Quixote. '* Sinner that I ara !" exclaimed Sancho, **why does your wor- 
ship delay making it ?" ** Peace, friend," answered Don Quixote: ** for I intend 
to teach thee greater secrets, and to do thee greater kindnesses : but at present, 
let US set about the cure ; for my ear pains me more than I could wish. 

Sancho took some lint and ointment out of bis wallet; but, when Jbon 
Quixote perceived that bis helmet was broken, he was ready to run stark mad ; 
and, laying bis band on bis sword, and raising bis eyes to heaven, he said : '* I 
swear, by the Creator of ali things, and by ali that is contained in the four holy 
evangelists, to lead the life that the great marquis of Mantua led, when he 
yowed to revenge the death of bis nephiew Valdovinos ; which was, not to eat 
bread ou a tablecloth, nor again go home to bis wife, and other things, whicli, 
though I do not now remember, I consider as bere expressed, until I bave 
taken entire vengeance on him who hath done me this outrage ! " Sancho, 
hearing this, said to him, **£ray consider, Signor Don Quixote, that if the 
knight has performed what was enjoined upon him, namely, to go and present 
himself before my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, he will then have done bis duty, 
and deserves no new punishment unless he commit a new crime." "Thou 
hast spoken and remarked very justly," answered Don Quixote; "and I annui 
the oath, so far as concems the taking a fresh revenge ; but I make it, and 
confirm it anew, as to leading the life I have mentioned, until I shall tsJce by 
force, from some knight, another helmet, equally good. And think not, 
Sancho, that I am making a smoke of Straw ; for I well know whose example 
I shall follow ; since precisely the same thing happened with regard to Mam- 
brino's helmet, which cost Sacripante so dear." " I wish your worship would 
send such oaths to the devil," said Sancho» "for they are very hurtiui to the 
health, and prejudicial to the conscience. Besides, pray teU me, if perchance 
for many days we should not light on a man armed with a helmet, what must 
we do then ? Must the oath be kept, in spite of so many difiiculties and incon- 
veniences, such as sleeping in your clothes, and not sleeping in any inhabited 
place, and a thousand other penances contained in tne oath of that mad 
old fellow the marquis of Mantua, which your worship would now revivet 
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Consider, that none of these roads are frequented by armed men, but carr iers 
and carters : who, so far from wearing helmets, perhaps never so much as 
hejird of them in ali their lives." " Thou art mistaken in this,** said Don 
Quixote ; "for before we shall bave passed two hours in these cross-ways, we 
shall bare seen more armed men than came to the siege of Albraca, to carry 
off Angelica the Fair." " Well, then, be it so," quoth Sancho ; "and Heaven 
grant us good success, and that we may speedily get this island, which costs me 
so dear ; no matter, then, how soon 1 iie. '*! have already told thee, 
Sancho, to give thyself no concem upon that account ; for, if an island cannot 
be had, there is the kingdom of Denmark, or that of Sobradisa, which will fit 
thee likc a ring, to the finger. Besides, as they are upon terra firmc^ thott 
shouldst prefer them. But let us leave this to its own time, and see if thou 
hast anything for us to eat in thy wallet ; we will then go in quest of taxAt 
Castle, where we may lodge this night, and make the balsain that I told thee 
óf ; for I declare that my ear pains me exceedingly." " I have bere an onion 
and a piece of cheese; and I know not how many crusts of bread," said 
Sancho; ''but they are not eatables fit for so valiant a knight as your 
worship.*' **How little dost thou understand of this matter 1" answered 
Don Quixote. "I teli thee, Sancho, that it is honourable in kn^hts-errant 
not to eat once in a month ; and, If they do taste food, it must be what first 
offers : and this thou wouldst have known hadst thou read as many histories as 
I have done ; for, though I have perused many, I never yet found in them any 
account of knights-errant taking food, unless it were by chance, and at certain 
sumptuous banquets prepared expressly for them ; the rest of their days they 
iveo, as it were, upon smelling. And though it is to be presumed they could 
not subsist wìthout eating and sa^fying ali other wants — as, in fact, they were 
men — ^yet, since they passed most part of their lives in wandering through 
forests and deserts, and wìthout a cook, their usuai diet must hav6 consbted of 
rustie viands, such as those which thou hast now offered me. Therefore, friend 
Sancho, let not that trouble thee which gives me pleasure : nor endeavour to 
make a new world, or to throw knight-errantrv off its hinges." *' Pardon me, 
.sir," said Sancho; "for, as I can neither read nor write, as I told you befoi^ 
I am entirely unacquainted with the rules of the knightly professioni but, 
henceforward, I will fumish my wallet with ali sorts of drìea fruits for your 
worship, who are a knight; and for myself, who am none, I wiU supply it 
with poultry, and other tìiings of more substance." "I do not say, Sancho," 
replìed Don Quixote, "that knights-errant are obliged to eat nothing but the 
dried fruits thou hast mentioned, but that such was their' ordinary sustenance, 
logether with certam herbs they found ip the fields, which were to them well 
known, as they are also to me." " It is a good thìng to know these same 
herbs," answered Sancho ; "for I am inclined to think we shall one day have 
occasfon to make use of that knowled^." 

He now brought out what provisions he had, and they ate together in 
a very peaceable and friendly manner. But, being desirous to seek out some 
place wherein to rest thal night,' they soon finished their poor and diy meal, 
and then made what haste they could to reach some village before night ; but 
both the SUD and their hopes failed them near the huts of some goatherds. 
They determined, therefore, to take up their lod^ng with them ; but if Sandio 
was grìeved that they could not reach a village^ ms master was as much r«Joiced 
to Iie in Uie open air, conceiving that, every thne this befel him, he was per- 
fonning an act whidi confirmed bis title to dùvaliy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Of what hefd Don Q^ixoU vnth the goatherds» 

No one could be more kìndly received than was Don Quixote by the goatlierds ; 
«nd Sancho having accommodated Rozinante and bis ass in the best manner he 
wa» able, pursued the odour emitted by certain pieces of goat's flesh that wcre 
boiling in a kettle on a fire ; and, though he would willingly, at that instant, 
bave trìed whether they were ready to be transferred from the kettle to the 
stomach, he forbore doing so, as the goatherds themselyes took thém off the 
fùre, and, spreading some sheepskins on the ^ound, very speedily served up 
their rural mess, and, with mucn cordiality, invited them both to partake of it 
Six of them that belonp^ed to the fold seated themselves round the skins, having 
first, with rustie complìments, requested Don Quixote to seat himself upon a 
trough with the bottom upwards, placed on purpose for him. Don Quixote 
sat down, and Sancho remained standing to serve the cups, which was made of 
hom. His master, seeing him standing, said to him, "That thou mayest see 
the intrinsic worth of knight-errantry, and how speedily those who exerdse any 
ministry whatsóever belonging to it may attain'honour and estimation in the 
world, it is my wiU that thou be seated bere by my side, in company with 
these good people, and beoome one and the same thing with me, who am thy 
master and naturai lord ; that thou eat from off my piate, and drink of the 
same . cup (rom which I drink ; for the same may be said of knight-errantry 
which is said of love, that it makes ali things equal.*' "I p;ive you a great 
many thanks, sir," said Sancho : ** but let me teli your worship that, provided 
I bave victuaJs enough, I can eat as well, or better standing, and alone, than if 
I were seated dose by an emperor. And, £uther, to teli you the truth, what I 
eat in a corner, withont compliments and ceremonies, though it were nothing 
but bread and an onion, relishes better than turkeys at other men's tables, 
where I am forced to chew leisurel^, drink little, wipe my mouth often, neither 
sneeze nor cough when I bave a mmd, nor do other things which may be done 
when alone and at liberty. So that, good sir, let these honours which ^our 
worship is pleased to confer upon me, as a servant, and adherent of knight- 
errantiy (bemg squire to your worship), be exchanged for something of more 
use and profit to me : for, though I place them to account, as received in full, ' 
I renounce them from this time forward to the end of the world." " Notwith- 
standing this," said Don Quixote, ** thou shalt sit down ; for whosoever 
humbleth himself, God doth exalt ;" and, puUing him by the arm, he forced 
him to sit down next him. The goatherds did not understand this jargon of 
squires and knights-errant, and therefore only ate, held their peace, and stared 
at their guests, who, with much satis&ction and appetite, swallowed down 
pieces as Targe as their fìsts. The scrvice of flesh bemg fìnished, they spread 
upon the skins a great quantity of acoms, together with half a cheese, harder 
than if it had been made of mortar. The hom in the mean time stood not idle; 
for it went round so often, now full, now empty, like the bucket of a well, that 
they presently emptied one of the two wine-bags that hung in view. After 
Don Qubcote had satisfìed his hunger, he took up a handful of acoms, and, 
looking on them attentively, gave utterance to expressions like these : — 

" Happy times, and happy ages, were those which the andents termed the 
Golden Ape I not becanse gold, so prized in this our iron aee, was to be 
obtained, m that fortunate period, without toil ; but because UieY who then 
lived were ignorant of those two words, Mine and ThinCi In that olessed age^' 
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ali things were in common; to provide their ordinary sustenance, no other 
labour was necessary than to raise their hands and take it from the sturdy 
oaks, which stoòd liberaily inviting them to taste their sweet and relishing 
fruit. The limpid Ibuntains and running streams offered them,,in magnificent 
abundance^ their delicious and transparent waters. In the defts of rocka» and 
in hollow trees, the industrious and provident bees formed their common- 
wealths, oflfering to every band, without interest, the fertile produce of their 
most delicious toiL The statcly cork-trees, impelled by their own coortesy 
alone, divested themselves of their light and expanded bark, with which men 
began to cover their houses, supported by rough poles, only as a defence against 
the indemency of the heavens. Ali then was peace, ali aipiity, ali concord. 
The heavy coulter of the crooked plough had not yet dared to force open and 
search into the tender bo\ els of our first mother, who, unconstrained, offered, 
fix)m every part of her fertile and spiacious bosom, whatever might feed, sustain, 
and delight those, her children, by whom she was then possessed. Then did 
the simpTe and beauteous young shepherdesses trip from dale to dale, and frora 
bill to bill, their tresses sometimes plaited, sometimes loosely fìowing, with no 
more dothing than was necessary to cover what modesty has always required 
to be concealed : nor were. their omaments like those now in fashion, to which 
a value is given by the Tyrian purple and the silk so many ways martyred ; but, 
adomed with green dock-Ieaves and ivy interwoven, perhaps they appeared as 
splendidly and elegantly decked as court-ladies, with ali those rare and foreign 
inventions which idle curiosity hath taught them. Then were the amorous con- 
ceptions of the soul clothed in simple and sincere expressions, in the same way 
and manner they were conceived, without seeking artifìcial phrases to enhance 
their value. Nor had fraud, deceit, and malice intermixed with truth and plain- 
dealing. Justice maìntained her proper bounds, undisturbed and unassailed by 
favour and interest, which now^o much depreciate, molest, and persecute her. 
Law was not yet left to the interpretation of the judge ; for tlien there was 
neither cause nor judge. Maidens and modesty, as I said before, went about 
alone, without fear of danger from the unbridled freedom and lewd designa of 
others ; and, if they were undone, it was entirely owing to their own naturai 
inclination and wilL But now, in these detestable ages of ours, no damsel is 
secure, though she were hidden and inclosed in another labyrìnth like that of 
Crete ; for even there, through some cranny, or through the air, by the zeal of 
cursed importunity, the amorous pestilence finds entrance, and they are there . 
wrecked m spite of ali seclusion. Therefore, as times became worse, and 
wickedness increased, to defend maidens, to protect widows, and to relievc 
orphana and persons distressed, the order of knight-errantry was instituted. 
Of this order am I, brother goatherds, whom I thank for the good cheer 
and kind reception ye bave given me and my souire ; for though, by the law 
of nature, every one living is bound to favour knights-errant, yet as ye bave 
received and regaled me without being aware of this obligation, it is but 
reasonable that I should return you my warmest acknowledgments." 

Our knight made this long harangue (which might well bave been spared), 
because the acoms they had put bstore him reminded him of the golden age, 
and led him to make that unpro/itable discourse to the goatherds; who, in 
astonishment, listened to him, without sa3ring a word. Sancho also was silent, 
devouring the acoms, and making frequent visits to the second wine-bag, 
which was hanging npon a cork-tree, in order to keep the wine cooL 

Don Quixote spent more tìme in talkmg than in eating, and, supper being 
over, one of the goatherds said, "That your worship, signor knight-errant, 
may the more truly say that we entertain you with a rrady good-will, one 
of our comrades, who will soon be here^ shall ùng for your pleasure aud 
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amusemenc He is a veiy intelligent lad; and deeply enamouied ; above aU, 
he can read and write, and play upon the rebeck as well as heart can desire." 
The goatherd had scarcely said this when the sound of the rebeck réached 
their ears, and, presently after, carne the musician, who was a youth of an 
agreeabie mien, about tvro-and-twenty years of age. His comrades asked him 
if he had supped; and he havìng answered in the affirmative, one of them 
said, ** If so, Antonio, you may let us have the pleasure of hearing you sing 
a little, that this gentleman, our guest» may see, that even bere, among-woods 
and mountains, there are some who are skilled in music. We have told him 
of your great abili ties> and wish you to show them, and prove the truth of 
what we have said ; and therefore I entreat you to sit down, and sing the 
baliad of your love, which your unde^ the curate, composed for you, and wfaich 
was so well liked in our village." ** With ali my heart," repued the youth ; 
and, without further entreaty, he sat down upon the tnmk of an old oak« 
and, after tuning. his rebeck, he began to sing m a most agreeabie manner, as 
follows ; — 

ANTONIO. 

" Yes, lovely nymph, thou art my prize 
I boast the conquest oì thy heart, 
Though nor the tongue, nor speaking eyes, 
Have yet reveal'd the latent smart 

Thy wit and sense assure my fate, 
In them my love's success I see ; 
Nor can he be unfortunate 
Who dares avow his flame for thee, 

Yet sometimes hast thou frown'd, alas . 

And given my hopes a cruel shock ; 
Then did thy soul seem form'd of brasa» 

Thy snowy bosom of the rock. 

Bnt in the midst of thy disdain, 

Thy sharp reproaches, cold delayi» 
H^e from behind, to ease my pain. 

The border of her robe displays. 

Ah ! lovely maid ! in equa! scale 
Weigh well thy shepherd's truth and love, 

Which ne*er, but with his breath, can fall, 
Which neither frowns nor smiles can mo\ e. 

If love, as shepherds wont to say 

Be gentleness and oourtesy, 
So Gourteous is Olalia, 

My passion will rewarded be. 

And if obsequious duty paid. 

The grateful heart can never move, 
Mine sure, my fair, may well persuad 

A due return, and claim thy love. 

For, to seem pleasdng in thy sight, 
I dress myself with studious care^ 



And, in my best apparel dight, 
My Sunday dothes on Monday 



wear. 
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And shepherds say l'm hot to blame, 

For cleanly dress ànd spruce attire 
PreSèrve alive love's wanton flame, 

And gently fan the dying fire. 

To please myTair, in mazy ring 

I join the dance, and sportive play ; 
And oft beneath thy window sing, 

When first the cock proclaims the day. 

With rapture on each charm I dwell, 

And daily spread thy beauty's fame : 
And stili my tongue thy praise shall teli, 

Though envy swell, or maUce blame. 

Teresa of the Berrocal, 

When once I praised you, said m s[àt<s 
Ypur mistress you an angel cali, 

But a mere ape is your delìght 

Thanks to the bugle*s artful giare, 

And ali the graces counteifeit ; 
Thanks to the false and curled hair, 

Which wary Love himself might cheat 

I swore 'twas false ; and said she lied \ 

At that her anger fiercely rose ; 
I box'd the clown that took her side, 

And how I box'd my fairest knows. 

I court thee not, Olalia, 

To gratify a loose desire ; 
My love is chaste, without alloy 

Of wanton wish, or lustful fire. 

Th^ church hath silken chords, that tie 

Consenting hearts in mutuai bands : 
If thou, my feir, its yoke wilt try, 

Thy swain its ready captive stands. 

If not, by ali the saints I swear 

On these bleak mountalns stili to dwell^ 
Nor ever quit my toilsome care, 

But for the cloister and the celi.** 

Here ended the goatherd's song, and Don Quixote requested him to smg 
something else ; but Sancho Panza was of another mind, being more disposed 
to sleep than to bear ballads ; he therefore said to his master, " Sii*, you had 
better consider where you are to rest to-night; for the labour which these 
honest men undergo ali day will not suffer them to pass the night in singing." 
**I understahd thee, Sancho," answered Don Quixote; ** for it is very evident 
that visifs to the wine-bag require to be paid rather with sleep than music." 
**It relished well with us ali, blessed be God," answered Sancho. **I do not 
deny it," replied Don Quixote j "lay thjrself down where thou wilt, but it is more 
becomix^ those of my profession to watch than to sleep. However, it would 
Bot bè amiss, Sancho, il thou wouldst dress this ear again ; for it pains me more 
than it QUght ** Sancho did as he was desùred; and one of the goatherds seeing 
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the wound, bade him not be concemed about it, for he would apply sudi a 
remedy as should quickly heal it ; then takinp^ some rosemary-leaves, which 
abounded in that place, he chewed them and mixed with them a little salt, and, 
layingthem to the ear, bound them on very fast, assurìng him that no othei 
salve would be necessary, which mdeed proved tp be trae. 



CHAPTER XII. 
ÌVhai a ccìiain goatherd rdated to those who were wiik Don QuixoU, 

SoON after this there arrived another young lad, laden with provisions from the 
' village : " Comrades," said he, **do you Ichow what is passing in the village ?" 
**How should we know?* answered one of them. "Know then," continued 
the youth, "that the famous shepherd and scholar, Chrysostom, died this 
moming ; and it is ramoured that it was for love of that devilish girl Marcela, 
daughter of William the rich , she whò rambles about these woods and fields 
in the dress of a shepherdess." ** For Marcela ; say you ?" quoth one. ** For 
her, I say," answered the goatherd: "and the best of it is, he has ordered in 
bis will that thev should bury him in the fields, like a Moor, at the foot of the 
fock, by the corlc-tree fountain, which, accordine to report, and, as they say, 
Jie himself declared was the very place where he first saw ber. He ordered also 
other things so extravagant that the clergy say they must not be performed ; 
nor is it fit diat they should, for they seem to be heathenish. But his great 
friend Ambrosio, the student, who accompanied him, dressed also like a shep- 
herd, declares that the whole of wbat Chrysostom enjoined shall be executed ; 
and upon this the village is ali in an uproar : but by what I can leam, they will 
at last do what Ambrosio and ali his friends require; and to-morrow they come 
to inter him, with great solemnity, in the place I mentioned : and, in my 
opinion, it will be a sight well worth seèìng; at least, I shall not fail to go, 
afthough I were certain of not retuming to-morrow to the village." ** We will 
do the same," answered the goatherds ; "and let us cast lots wlio shall stay 
behind, to look after the goats." "You say well, Fedro," quoth another; 
" but it will be needless to make use of this expedient, for I will remain for you 
ali ; and do not attribute this to self-denial or want of curiosity in me, but to 
the thom which stuck into my foot the other day, and hinders me from walking. " 
" We thank you, nevertheless," answered Fedro. 

Don Quixote requested Fedro to give him some account of the deceased man 
and the shepherdess. To which Fedro answered, " that ali he knew was that 
the deceased was a wealthy gentleman, and inliabitant of a village situate among 
these mountains, who had studied many years at Salamanca; at the end of 
which time he returaed home, with the character of a very leamed and well- 
read person : particularly, it was said, he understood the science of the stars, 
and \i^at the sun and moon are doinp^ in the sky ; forhe^ld us punctually the 
dipse of the sun and moon." " Friend," quoth Don Quixote, "the obscura- 
tion of these two luminarìes is called an eclipse, and not a clipse." But Fedro, 
not regarding niceties, went on with his story, saying, " He also foretold when 
the year would be plentifiil or starei." "Sterile, you would say, friend," 
quoth Don Quixote. " Sterile or starei," answered Fedro, "comcs ali to the 
.samé thing. And, as I was saying^ his father and friends, who p[ave credit to 
his words, bccame very rich thereby ; for they followed his advice m everything. 
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This year he would say, Sow barley, and not wheat j in this, you may sow 
vetches, and not barley ; the next year, there will be plenty of oil ; the three 
foUowìng, there will not be a drop. ** This scìence they cdl Astrology," said 
Don Quixote. **I know not how it is called," repUed Fedro, **but I know 
that he knew ali this, and more too. In short, not many months after he carne 
from Salamanca, on a certain day he appeared dressed like a shepherd, with his 
crook and sheepskin jacket, havìng thrown aside his scholar's gown ; and with 
an intimate friend of his, called Ambrosio, who had been his fellow-stadent, and 
who now put on likewise the apparel of a shepherd. I forgot to teli you how 
the deceased Chrysostom was a great man at making verses ; insomuch that he 
made the earols for Christmas-eve, and the relìgìous plays for Corpus Christì, 
wlijch the boys of the village represented i and eyerybody said they were most 
excellent When the people 01 the village saw the two scholars so suddenly 
habited like shepherds, they were amaze(^ and could not get at the cause that 
induced them to make that strange alteration in their dress. About this time 
the father of Chrysostom died, and he inherited a large estate^ in lands and 
goods, fiocks, herds, and money, of ali which the youth remained absolute 
master; and, indeed, he deserved it ali, for he was a very good companion, 
a charitable man, and a firiend to those who were good, and had a face like any 
blessing. Afterwards it came to be known that he changed his habit for no 
other ^purpose but that he might wander about these desert places after that 
sheph^ess Marcela, with whom, as our lad told you, he waa in love. And I 
will now teli you (for it is fìt you should know) who this young slut is ; for, 
perhaps, and even without a perhaps, you may never bave heard the like in ali 
the days of your life, though you were as old as Sama." " Sarah, vou mean," 
replied Don Quixote, not being able to endure the goatherd's mistaking words. 
** Sama will do," answered Fedro; **and, sir, if you must at every tum be 
correcting my words, we shall not have done this twelvemonth." ** Pardon me^ 
friend, **^s^d Don Quixote, "and go on with your story ; for I will interrupt 
you no more." 

** I say then, dear sir, of my soul,*' quoth the goatherd, ** that, in our village^ 
there was a farmer stili >richer than the father of Chr)rsostom, c^ed William ; 
on whom Providence bestowed, besìdes gteat wealth, a daughter, whose mother,> 
the most respected woman in ali our country, died in gìving ber birth — I thiiìk 
I see her now, with that goodly presence, looking as if she had the san on one 
side of her and the moon on the other : and, above ali, she was a notable house- 
wife, and a friend to the poor: for which I believe her soul is at this very 
moment in heaven. Her husband William died for grief at the de^ith of so 
good a wife, leaving his daughter Marcela, young and rich, under the. care of 
ajn uncle, a priest, and the curate of our viUage. The girl grew up with so 
much beauty, that it put us in mind of her mother, who had a great share, yet 
it was thought that the daughter would surpass her; and so it fell out; for 
when she came to be fourteen or fifteen years of age, nobody beheld her without 
blessing God for making her so handsome, and most men were in love with, 
and distracted for her. Her uncle kept her both carefully and dose ; never* 
theless, the fame of herextraordinary beauty so spread itself that, partly for her 
person, partly for her great liches, her uncle was applied tp, solicited, and 
miportuned, not only by those of our own village, but by many others, and 
those of the better sort, too, for several leagues round, to dispose of her in 
marriage. But he, who, to do him justice, is a good Christian, though he was 
desirous of disposing of her as soon as she was marriageable, yet womd not do 
it wi^out her cpnsent Not that he had an eye to anjr advantage he might 
ifiàke of the jgirFs estate by dèferring her marriage ; and, in good truth, this has 
beta told in pxaise of the good priest in more companies than oae la our village. 
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Fot I would-have you to know, sir-errant, that, in these little places, everything 
is talked of, and everything censured. And, take my word for it, that a clergy- 
man, especially in country towna, must be over and above good who makes ali 
his parishioners speak well ofhim." - - 

** That is tme^^* said Don Quixote : " but proceed, for the story is excellent; 
and you, honest Fedro, teli it with a good grace." "May the grace of the 
Lord never fail me 1 which is most to the pnrpose. And you must iurther 
know," <juoth Fedro, "that, though the uncle made these proposals known to 
his niece, and acquainted her with the qualities of each one m particular, of the 
many that sought her hand, advising her also to marry and choose to her liking, 
her only answer was that she was not so disposed at present, and tha^ being so 
young, she dìd not feel herself able to bear the burden of matrìmony. Her 
uncle, satisfied with these seemìngly just excuses, ceased to importune her, and 
waited tiU she was grown a little older, when she would know liow to choose a 
companion to her taate. For, said he-*-«nd he said weU — parents ought not to 
settle their children acainst their wilL But, behold I when we least diought oì 
it, on a certain day the coy Marcela appears a shepherdess, and, without the . 
consent of her unde, and against the entreaties of ali the neighbours, would 
needs go into the fields, with the other country lasses, and tend her own flock. 
And now that she appeared in public, and her beauty was exposed to ali 
beholders, it is impossible to teli you how many wealthy youths, gentlemen, and 
£uine'rs, luive taken the shepherd s dress, and wander about these plains, making 
their suit to her. One of whom, as you bave already been told, was the deceased ; 
and he, it ìs said, rather adored than loved her. But think not that, although 
Marceli has given herself up to this free and unconfined way of life, and with 
so little, or raiher no reserve, she has given the least colour of suspicion to the 
prejudice of her modesty and discretion : no : rather, so great and strìct is the 
watch she keepsf over her honour, that of ali those who serve and solicìt her, no 
oné has boasted, or can boast with truth, that she has given him the least hope 
of obtaining his wishes. For, though she does not fly or shun the company and 
coQversation of the shepherds, but treats them in a courteous and friendly 
manner, yet, when any one of them ventures to discover his intention, though 
it be as just and ho!y as that of marriage, she casts him from her as out of a 
stone-bow. And by this sort of behaviour she does more mischief in this country 
thfitti if she carried the plague about with her ; for her affabilty and beauty win 
the hearts of those who converse with her, and incline them to serve and love 
her j but her disdain and frank dealing drive them to despair ; and so they know 
,not what to say to her, and can only exdaim against her, calling her cruel and 
ungrateiul, with such other tìtlts .^ plainly denote her character; and, were you 
to abide bere, sir, owhile, you would bear these mountains and valleys resound 
with the complaints of those rejected wretches that yet foUow her. There is a. 
place not far hence, where about two dozen of tali beeches grow, and not one 
of them is without the name of Marcela written and engraved on its smooth 
bark ; over some of them is carved a crown, as if the lover would more clearly 
express that Marcela deserves and wears the crown of ali human beauty. Here 
sighs one shepherd ; there complains another : here are heard amorous sonnets, 
there despairmg ditties. Qne will pass ali the hours of the night seated at the 
foot of some rock or tree, where^ without having dosed his weeping eyes, 
wrapped up and lost in thought, the sun fìnds him in the moming ; whilst 
another, giving no truce to his sighs, lies stretched on the buming sand in the 
midst of the most sultiy noonday beat of summer, sending up his complaints to 
all-pitying Heaven, In the meantime, the beautiful Marcela, free and uncon- 
cemed, trìumphs over them ali. We who know her wait with impattcnce to 
s«e how nll thi& wiU end, and who is to be the happy man that shall subdue sq 
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ìiìtractablc a dispositìon, and enjoy so incomparable a beauty. As ali that I 
bave rdated is oertain truth, I.can more readily believe^what onr companion 
told US conceming the cause of Chrysostom's death ; and therefore I advise you, 
sir, not to fail being to-morrow at bis ftmeial, which will be very well worth 
seeiag: for Chrysostom has a great raany friends; and it is not half a league 
bence to the place of interment appointed by himself." 

**I will certainly be there," said Don Quixote, "and I thank you for the 
pleasure you bave given me by the recital of so entertaining a story." **0," 
replied the goathcrd, " I do not yet know half the adventures of Marcela's 
lovers ; but to morrow, perhaps, we shall meet by the way with some shepherd, 
who may teli us more 5 at present it will not be amiss for you to go ana sleep 
under some roof, for the cold dew of the night may do harm to your wounc( 
though the salve I bave put to it is such that you need not fear any trouble from 
ìL" Sancho Panza, who, for bis part, had wìshed this long-wtnded tale of the 
goatherd at the devil, pressed bis master to lay himself down to sleep in Pedro's 
hut He did so, and passed the rest of the night thinking of bis lady Dulcinea, 
in imitation of tìie lovers of Marcela. Sancho took up his lodging between 
Rozinante and his ass, where he slept, not like a discarded lover, but like a 
man who had been grievously kicked. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
Tke conchision ofthe story ofthe shepherdess Marcela^ with other incidmts, 

MORNINO scarcely had dawned throt^h the baloonies of the east, when fiv€ 
of the six goatherds got up and went to awake Don Quixote, whom they asked 
wbether he continued in his resolution of going to see the famous intqrment of 
Chrysostom ; for, if so, they would bear him company. Don Quixote, wbo desired 
notmng more, arose, and ordered Sancho to sadcUe and pannel immediately : 
which ne did wtth great expedìtion ; and with the same despatch they aQ set 
out on their jòumcy. 

They had not gone a quarter of a league, when, upon crossine a patbway, 
they saw six shepherds advancing towards them, clad in jackets of black sheep- 
skin, wìth'garlands of cypress and bitter rosemary on their beads ; each of them 
having in his band a thick holly club. There carne also with them two gentle- 
men on horseback, well equipped for travelling, who were attended by three 
lacqueys on fooU When the two parties met, they courteously saluted each 
othér, and (ìnding upon inquiry that ali were proceeding to the place of buriai, 
tìiCTT continued their joumey together. 

One of the horsemen, addressing his companion, said, " I think. Signor 
Vivaldo, we shall not repent having stayed to see this famous interment ; for, 
without doubt, it will be an extraordinary sight, according to the strange 
acco«its these shepherds bave given us of the deceased shepherd and murder- 
ing shepherdess." "I think so, too," answcred Vivaldo; "and so fer from 
regretting tìie delay of one day, I would stay four to see it" Don Quixote 
asked them what.they had heard of Marcela and Chrysostom? The traveller 
said tìiey had met those shepherds early in the moming, and that, observing their 
moamful apparel, they had inquired the cause, and were informed of it by one 
of them, who told Uiem of the beauty and singularity of a certain shepherdess, 
6a]]«d Marcela, ind the loves of many that wooed ber ; with the death of 
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Chrysostom, to whose burìal they were going. In fine, he related ali that 
Fedro had told Don Quixote. 

This discourse ceased, and another began, by Vivaldo asking Don Quixote 
what might be the reason that induced him to go armed, in that manner, 
through a country so peaceable? To which Don Quixote answered : "The 
pfofession I follow will not allow or suffer me to go in any other manner. 
Revels, banquets, and repose, were invented for effeminate courtiers ; but toii, 
disquietude, and arms alone were designed for those whom the world calls 
knights-errant, of which number I, though unworthy, am the least." As soon 
as they heard this, they ali perceived his derangement, but, in order to discover 
the nature of his madness, Vivaldo asked him what he meant by knights-erraht. 
"Have you not read, sir," answered Don Quixote, "the annais and histories 
of England, wherein are recorded the famous exploits of King Arthur, whom, 
in our Castilian tongue, we perpetually called King Artus? of whom there 
exists an ancient tradition, universally received over the whole kingdom of 
Great Brìtain, that he did not die, but that, by magic art, he was transformed 
into a raven ; and that, in process of time, he shaU reign again, and recover 
his kingdom and sceptre ; for which reason it cannot be proved that, from that 
time to this, any Englishman hath killed a raven. Now, in this good king's 
tiijie was instituted that renowned order of chivalry, entitled the Knights of the 
Round Table ; and the amours related of Sir Lancelot of the Lake with the 
Queen Ginebra passed exactly as they are recorded ; that honourable duenna 
Quintaniona being their mediatrix and confidante : whence originated that well- 
known ballad, so much admired bere in Spain, * Never was knight by ladies 
so wdl served as was Sir Lancelot when he carne from Brìtain :' with the rest 
of that sweet and charming account of his amours and exploits. Now, from 
that time, the order of chivalry has been extending and spreading itself throi^h 
many and divers parts of the world : and among those of the profession distin- 
guished and renowned for heroic deeds was the valiant Amadis de Gaul, with 
ali his sons and grandsons, to the fifth generation : the valorous Felixmarte of 
Hyrcania ; and the never-enough-to-be-praised Tirante the White : nay, even 
almost in our own times, we have seen, heard,. and conversed with, the invin- 
cible and valorous knight Don Belianis of Greece. This, gentlemen, it is to be 
a knight-errant ; and the order of chivalry is what I have descrìbed. To this 
order, as I said before, I, though a sinner. have devoted myself ; and the same 
which those knights profess, do I profess also : therefore am I travellìng through 
these sòlitudes and aeserts in quest of adventures, with a determined resolution 
to oppose my arm and my person to the most perUous that fortune may present, 
in aia of the weak and oppressed." 

By this discourse the travellers were fiilly convinced of the disordered state 
of Don Quixote's mind ; and the spedes of insanity with which they perceived 
him to be affected struck them with the same surprise that ali felt upon first 
discovering it Vivaldo, who was a man of discemment, and withal of a gay 
disposition, to enliven the remainder of their joumey to Óie fiineral mountain, 
resolved to give him an opportuni^ of pursuin^ his extravagant discourse. He 
therefore said to him, " In my opinion, sir knight-errant, ypu have engaged in 
one of the most austere professions upon earth ; more rigid even than uat of 
the Carthusian monks." ''That order of monks may be as rigid," answered 
Don Quixote; "but that it is equally necessary to the world I am much 
indincd to doubt ; for, to say the truth, the soldier who executes his captaìn's 
orders does no less than the captain himsel^ who gives him the orders. I 
would say that the religious order, in peace and tranquUlity, implore Heaven 
for the good of the world ; but we soldiers and knights really execute what they 
pray for, defending it with th^ strength of our anns and the edge of our swords \ 
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n<Jt under covert, but in open field ; exposed to the intolerable beams of the i 
summei's snn, and the cbilling frosts of winter. Thus we are Hcnven'sj 
ministers upon earth, and the arms by whìch God executes his justice. And as I 
the afìfairs of war, and those appertaining to it, cannot be put in execution with- ' 
out toil, pain, and labour, so they who profess it must,' unquestìonably, endnre 
more than those who, tnpeace and repose, are employed in praying to Heaven to 
assist them, and who can do but little for themselves. I mean not to say, nor do 
I entertain such a thought, that the state of the knight-errant is as good as that 
of the religious recluse : I would only infer, from what I sufTer, that it is> doitbt- 
less, more laborious, more bastinadoed, more hungry and thirsty, more wretdied, 
more ragged, and more filthy : for there is no doubt but that the knights-erraot . 
of old suffered much in the course of their lives ; if some of them were raised to 
empires by the valour of their arms, in good truth they paid dearly for it in 
blood and sweat : and, after ali, had they been without the assistance of en- 
chanters and sages, theif hopes would have been frustrated and their wishes 
unattained." 

**I am òf the same opinion," replied the traveller : "but one thing, among 
many others which appear to me to be censurable in knights-errant, is that, 
when they are prepared to engagé in some great and perìlous adventure, to the 
manifest hazard of their lives, at the moment of attack they never think of 
commending themselves to God, as every Christian is bound to do at such a 
crisis, but rather commend themselves to their mistresses, and that with as 
much fervour and devotion as if they were really their God : a thing whidi, to 
me, savours of paganìsm.*' "Signor," answered Don Quixote, "uiis can by 
no means be omerwise ; and the knight-errant who should act in any other 
manner would digress much from his duty : for it is a received maxim and 
custom in chivalr^, that the knight-errant, who, on the point of engaging in 
some great feat of arms, has his kdy before him, must tum his eyes fondly and 
amorously towards her, as if imploring her favour and protection in thè 
hazardous enterprìse that awaits him ; and, even if nobody hear him, he must 
pronounce some words between his teeth, by which he commends himself to 
ner with his whole heart : and of this we have innumerable examples in history. 
Nor is it thence td be inferred that they neglect commending themselves to 
God : for there is time and opportunity enough to do it in the course of the 
action." " Notwithstanding ali that," replied the traveller, "I have one 
scruple stili remaining ; for I have often read that, words rìsing between two 
knights-errant, and choler beginning to kindle in them both, they tum their 
horses round, and, taking a large compass about the fidd, immediatdy encounter 
at full speed j and, in the midst of their career, commend themselves to their 
mistresses: what commonly happens in the encounter is, that one of them 
tumbles back over his horse's crupper pierced through and through by his 
adversai^s lance ; and if the other had not laid hold of his horse's mane he 
must have £dlen to the ground; — now I cannot imagine what leisure the deceased 
had to commend himself to God, m the course of so expeditious a work. 
Better had it been if the words he spent in commending himself to his lady, in 
the midst of the career, had been employed as the duties of a Christian require ; 
partiqilarly as I imagine that ali knights-errant have not ladies to commend 
themselves to ; because they are not aU in love." " That cannot be," answered 
Don Quixote : "I say there cannot be a knight-errant without a mistréss ; for 
it is as essential and as naturai for them to be enamoured as for the sky to have 
stars : and, most certainly, no history exists in which a knight-errant is to be 
found without an amour : for, from the very circumstance of his being without, 
he would not be acknowledged as a Intimate knight, but a bastard who had 
entered die ibrtress of chiVahry^ not by the gate, but over the pales, like « thid 
VOL. I. F 
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And robber." "Nevertheless," said the traveller, **if I am not mistaken, I 
remember baving read that Don Galaor, brother to the valorous Amadis de 
Gaul, never had a partìcalar mistress, to whom he might commend himself : 
notwìthstanding which, he was no less esteemed, and was a yery valiant and 
famous knight" To which our Don Quixote answered : " Signor, one swaiiow 
makes not a summer. Moreover, I luiow that Don Galaor was in secret veiy 
deeply enamoured, besides the general love that he entertained towaids au 
whom he thought handsome : a propensity naturai to him, and which he was 
unable to control But, in shoit, it is well ascertained that there was one 
whom he had made mistressof bis devotion, and to whom he often commended 
tdmself, but very secretìy ; for upon this quality of secrecy he espedally valued 
himself." 

" If it is essential that every knight-errant be a lover," said the traveller, 
**It may well be presumed that you are yourself one, bdng of the profesàon; 
and, if you do not piqué yourself upon the same secrecy as Don Galaor, I 
eamestly entreat you in the name of ali this good company, and in my own, to 
teU US the name, country, quality, and beauty of your mistress, who c^mnot but 
account herself happy that ali the world should know that she is loved and 
served by so worthy a knight." Here Don Quixote breathed a deep sigh, and 
said : " I cannot positively affirm vvhether that sweet enemy of mine is pleased 
or not that the world should know I am her servant : I can only say in aoswer 
to what you so very courteously inquire of me, that her name is Dulcinea ; ber 
country Toboso, a town of La Mancha \ her quality at least that of a prìnoess, 
since she is my queen and sovereign lady ; her beauty more than human, since 
in her ali the impossible and chimerìcal attributes of beauty which the poets 
ascribe to their mistresses are realised : fpr her hair is gold, her forehead the 
Elysian fields, her eyebrows rainbows, her eyes suns, her cheeks roses, ber lips 
coral, her teeth pearls, her neck alabaster, her bosom marble, her hands ivoryj 
'her whiteness snow ; and her whole peison without parallel." 

" We would fain know," replied Vivaldo, "her lineage, race, and family." 
To which Don Quixote answered ; ** She is not of the ancient Roma^ Curtii, 
Caii, or the Scipios, nor of the modem Colonnas or Ursmis ; nor of the 
Moncadas and Requesenes of Catalonia ';* neither is she of the Rebellas and 
Villanovas of Valentia ; the Palafoxes, Nuzas, Rocabertes, Corellas, Lunas, 
Alagones, Urreas, Fozes, and Gurreas of Arragon; the Cerdas, Manriques, 
Mendozas, and Gnzmans of Castile ; the Alencastros, Pallas and Meneses oi 
Portugal ; but she is of those of Toboso de la Mancha ; a lineage, though 
modem, is yet such as may give a noble beginning to the most illustrious 
families of future ages : and in this let no one contradict me, unless it be oa 
the conditions that Zerbino iìxed under the arms of Orlando, where it said : 

That knight alone these arms shall move, 
Who dares Orlando*s prowess prove.* '* 

** Although mine be of the Cachopines of Laredo," repli(sd the traveller, " I 
dare not compare it with that of Toboso de la Mancha ; though, to say the 
tnith, no such app^ation hath till now ever reached my ears." **Is it possible 
you should never bave heard it !" exclaimed Don Quixote. Ali the party had 
listened with great attention to this dialogue ; and even the goatherds and shep- 
herds perceived the excessive distraction of our knight. Sancho Panza alone 
believ^ ali that bis master said to be tme, knowing who he was, and having 
been acquainted with him from childhood : but he Imd some doubts as to that 
part which concemed the ^ùr Dulcinea del Toboso; never having hean! ol 
such a name, or such a prìncess, although he lived so near Toboso. 
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This convenàng, they proceeded on, when they discerned, through a cleft 
between two high mountains, about twenty shepherds coming down, ali clad in 
jerkins of black wool, and crowned with garlands» some of which, as appeared 
afterwards, were of yew and some of cypress. Six of thcm carrìed a bicr, 
oovercd with various flowers and boughs. Upon which one c^ the goatherds 
said : " Those who come yonder are hearing the corpse of Chrysostom ; and at 
the foot of yonder momitaìn is the place where he desired to be interred." ' 
They made baste therefore to reach them ; which they did just as the bier was 
set down on the ground; and four of them, with sharp pick-axes, were making 
the mve by the side of a hard rock. After mutuai salutatìonsi Don Quixote 
and his company went to take a view of the bier : upon which they saw a dead 
body, strewed with flowers, in the dress of a shepherd, apparently about thirty 
years of age ; and though dead, it was evident that bis countenanoe had been 
bemitifìil and his figure el^[ant Several books, and a great number of papers, 
some open and some folded, lay round hìm on the bier. AH that were presenta 
^)ectators as well as those who were opening the ^^Tave, kept a marvellous 
sUence, until one of those who had home the deceased said to another: 
**Ob§erve carefidly, Ambrosio, whether this be the place which Chrysostom 
mentioned, since you wish to be so exact in executing his wilL*' '* It is bere," 
aoswered Ambrosio; *' fòr in this very place my unhappy friend often told me 
of his woe. Here it was, he told me, that he first beheld that mortai enemy 
of the human race ; here it was that he declared to ber his no less honourable 
than ardent passion ; here it was that Marcela finally undeceived and treated 
him with such disdain that she put an end to the trap^y of his miserable life ; 
and here, in memory of so many misfortunes, he desired to be deposited in the 
bowels of eternai oblivion." 

Then, addressing himself to Don Quixote and the travellers, he thus con- 
tìmied: **Thia body, sirs, which you are regarding with compassionate eyes, 
was the receptacle of a soul upon which Heaven had bestowed an infinite 
portion of its treasures : this is the body of Chrysostom, who was a man of 
rare genius, matchless courtesy, and unbounded kindness ; he was a phoenix 
in friendshipy magnificent without ostentation, grave without arrogance, cheer- 
fsUt without meanness; in short, the first in ali that was good, and second 
to none in ali that was unfortunate. He loved, and was abhorred : he 
adored, and was scorned : he courted a savage ; he solidted a statue ; he 
pursued the wind ; he calied aloud to the desert ; he was the slave of ingra- 
titnde, whose recompense was to leave him, in the middle of his career of life^ 
a prey to death, innicted by a certain shepherdess, whom he endeavoured to 
render immortai in the memorìes of men ; as these papers you are looking at 
would suffidently demonstrate, had he not ordered me to conmut them to the 
flames at the same time that bis body was deposited in the earth." "You 
would then be more rigorous and cruel to them," said Vivaldo^ '* than their 
master himself; for it is neither just nor wise to fiilfil the wUl of him who 
commands what is utterly unreasonable. Augustus Cassar deemed it wrong to 
oonsent to the execution of what the divine Mantuan commanded in his ^nll ; 
therefore, Signor Ambrosio^ althoush you commit yonr fìieod's bod^ to the 
earth, do not commit his writings also to oblivìon ; and if he has ordamed like 
a man i^grìeved, do not you fulfil like one without disoretion : but rather 
preserve mese papers, in order that the cruelty of Marcela may be stili remem- 
bered, and serve for an example to those who shall Uve in times to come, that 
they may avoid falling down the like precipices ; for I am acauainted, as well 
as my oompanìons here^ with the story of tnis your enamoured and despairing 
friend ; we know also yonr friendship and the occasion of his death, and what 
he ordered on his aeadi»bed: finnn which Umentable histoty we may condudt 
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how great has been the omelty of Marcela, the love of Chrysostom, and tlio 
sincenty of your friendshìp ; and also learn the end of those who run headloog 
in the path that deltrìous passion presents to their view. Last night we heard 
of Chrysostom's death, and that he was to be interred in this place: led, there- 
fore, by coriosity and compassion, we turned out of our way, and determined 
to biehold with our eyes what had interested us so much in the recital ; and, in 
return for our pity, and our desire to give aid, had it been possible, we beseech 
you, oh wise Ambrosio— at least I request it on my own Dehalf— that jrou will 
not bum the papers, but allow me to take some of them.*' Then, without 
waiting for the shepherd*8 reply, he stretched out his- band and took some 
of those that were nearest to him : upon which Ambrosio said : " Out of 
dvility, signor, I will consent to youi keeping those you bave taken ; but if 
you expect that I shall forbear buming those that remain, you are deceived.''/ 
Vivaldo^ desirous of seeing what the papers contained, immediately opened 
one of them, and found that it was entitled, '*The Song of Despair." Am- 
brosio, hearing it, said : " This is the last thing which the unhappy man wrote ; 
and that ali present may conceivc^ signor, to what a state of misery he was 
reduced, read it aloud ; for you wUl OAve time enough whUe they are digging 
the grave." "That I will do with ali my heart," said Vivaldo; and, as 
ali the bystanders had the same desire, they assembled around him, and he 
read in an andìble voice as follows : — 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ÌVhirein are rekearsed ^he despairing verses o/the deceased shepherd^ with Uker 
unexpected tverUs. 

chrysostom's SONa 

I. 
SiNCE, cruel maid, you force me to prodaìm 
From dime to dime the triumph of your scom, 
Let hell itself inspire my tortur d breast 
With moumful numbers, and untune my voice; 
Whilst the sad pieces of my broken heart 
Mix with the dolefìil accents of my ton^^e^ 
At once to teU my griefe and thy exploits. 
Hear, then, and listen with attentive ear — 
Not to harmonious sounds, but echoing groans, 
Fetch'd from the bottom of my lab'ring breast, 
To ease, in spite of thee, my raging smart 

IL 

The lion*s roar, the howl of midnight wolves, 
The scaly serpenf s hiss, the raven^ croak. 
The burst of nghting winds that vex the main. 
The widow'd owl and turtle's plaintive moan» 
With ali the din of hell*s infemal crew, 
From my grìeved soul forth issue in one sound-* 
Learing my senses ali confìised and lost 
For ah ! no common language can express 
The cnid pains that torture my sad heart. 
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III. 
Yet let not Echo bear the mouraful soimds 
To where old Tagus rolls bis yellow sands. 
Or Betis, crown'c with olives, pours bis flood 
But bere, 'midst rocks and precipices deep, 
Or to obscure and silent vales removed, 
On sbores by buman footsteps never trod, 
Wbere tbe gay sun ne'er lifts bis radiant orb, 
Or witb th' envenom*d face of savage beasts 
That range Uie bowling wildemess Tor food, 
Will I prodaim tbe story of my woes — 
Poor prìvQ^ne of grìef I — ^wbilst edioes boarse 
Catcb the smL tale, and spread it round the world. 

IV. 

Disdain gives death ; snspidons, tme or £d2»e, 

O'ertum the impatient mind : witb surer stroke 

Fell jealdusy destroys ; the pangs of absence 

No lover can support; nor nrmest hope 

Can dissipate tbe dread of cold neglect ; 

Yet I, strange fate ! though jealous, though disdain'd> 

Absent, and sore of cold neglect, stili live. 

And *midst the various torments I endure, 

No ray of hope e'er darted on my soni 

Nor would I hope ; rather in deep despair 

Will I sit down, and, brooding o*er my griefe, 

Vow everlasting absence from ber sight 

V. 
Can hope and fear at once the soni possess, 
Or hope subsist witb surer cause of fear 7 
Sball I, to shut out frigbtful jealousy, 
Close my sad eyes, when eVry pang I feel 
Presents the bideous phantom to my view; 
. What wretch so credulous but must embrace 
Distrust witb open arms, when he bebolds 
Disdain avow'd, suspicions realised, 
And truth itself converted to a Uè 7 
O, cmel tyrant of the realm of love, 
Fierce Jealousy, arm witb a sword this band. 
Or tbou, Disdain, a twisted cord bestow. 

VI. 
Let me not blame my fate ; but, dying, think 
The man most blest wbo loves, the soul most free 
That love bas most enthrall'd. Stili to my thoughts 
Let £fmcy paint tbe tyrant of m}r beart 
Beauteous in mind as face, and in myself 
Stili let me find tbe source of ber disdain 
Content to suffer, since imperiai Love 
By lover's woes maintains nis sovereign state. 
Witb this persuasion, and the fatai noose^ 
I basten to the doom her scom demanda, 
And, dying, ofTer up my breathless corsp, 
Uncrown*d witb garlands, to tbe wbistling winds 
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VII. 

O thott, wfaose anrelentiiig rìgoar's force 
First drove me to despair, and now to-death, 
When the sad tale of my untimely (ali. 
Shall reach thy ear, though it deserve a sigh, 
Veli not the heav*n of those brìght eyes in grie^ 
Nor drop one pityin^ tear, to teli the world 
At lengtn my aeath has triumph'd o'er thy soom ; 
But dress thy face m smUes, and celebrate, 
With laughter and each drcomstance of joy, 
The festival of my disastrous end. 
Ah ! need I bid thee smile ? too well I know 
My death*s thy utmost gloiy and thy prìde. 

vili. 
Come, ali ye phantoms of the dark abyss ; 
Bring, Tantalus, thy unextinguish'd thirst, 
And, Sisyphus, thy stili retuming stone ; 
Come, Tityus^ with the vulture at thy heart ; 
And tìiou, Ixion, bring thy giddy wneel ; 
Nor let the toiling sisters stay behind. 
Pour your united griefe into this breast. 
And m low murmurs sing sad obsequies 
(If a despairìng wretch such rìtes may daim) 
0*er my cold limbs, deny*d a wìnding-sheet 
And let the triple porter of the shades, 
The sister furies, and chimeras dire, 
With notes of woe the moumful chorusjom. 
Such funeral pomp alone befits the wretch 
By beauty sent untimely to the grave. 

IX. 
And thou, my song, sad child of my despair, 
Complain no more ; but, since my wretched face 
Improves hcr happier lot who gave thee birth, 
Be ali thy sorrows buried in my tomb. 

Chrysostom's song was much approved by those who heard it ; but he who 
read it said it did not seem to agree with the account he had heard of Uie' 
reserve and goodness of Marcela ; for Chrysostom complains in it of jealousy, 
suspicion, and absence, ali to the prejudice of her credit and good name. 
Ambrosio, being well acquainted with àie most hidden thoughts of his friend, 
said, in reply; "To satisfy you, signor, on this point, I must inform you that, 
when my unhappy friend wrote this song, he was absent from Marcela, from 
whom he had voluntarily banished hìmsdf, to try whether absence would bave 
upon him its ordinary effect ; and, as an absent lover is disturbed by every 
shadow, so was Chrysostom tormented with causeless jealousy and suspicions , 
thus the truth of ali which fame reports of Marcela*s goodness remains unim- 
peached ; and, excepting that she is cruel, somewhat arrogant, and very dìs- 
dainfìil, envy itself neither ought nor can charge her with any defect" "You 
are right," answered Vivaldo ; who, as he was going to read another of the 
papers he had saved from the fire, was interrupted hy a wonderful vision (fot 
sudi it seemed) that suddenly presented itself to their sight ; for, on the top of 
the rock under which they were digging the grave^ appeared the shepherdess 
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hendC to bescrtSM that her beauty eren sorpassed the fiune of it Those who 
had nerer seen her antil that time beheld her in silenoe and admiration ; and 
those who had been accustomed to the sight of her were now snrprìsed at her 
appearance. But as soon as Ambrosio had espied her, he said, with indignation, 
*' Comest thon, O fieroe basUisk of these mountains, to see whether the wounds 
of thts wretch, wbom thy cnielty has deprìved of life, will Ueed afrish at thy 
appewranoe 7 or comest thou to trinmph in the cruel exploits of thy inhuman 
disposition — ^which fìrom that eminence thou beholdest, as the merciless Nero 
gaséd on the flames of buming Rome 7 or insolently to trample on this unhappy 
cone^ as did the impious daughter on that of her &ther Tarquin 7 * Teli us 
anidclv for what thou comest, or what thou wouldst have ; for since I know 
mat Chiysostom whìle living never disobeyed thee^ I vóli take care that ali 
those who cali themselves his friends shall obey thee^ although he is now no 
more.** 

" I come not, O Ambrosio, for any of those purposes you have mentioned," 
answered Marcela ; *' but to vindìcate myself, and to declare how unreasonable 
are those who blame me for their own sufferìngs, or for the death of Chrysostom ; 
and therefore I entreat you ali to bear me with attention ; for I need not spend 
much time^ nor use many words to convince persons of sense. Heaven, as you 
tay, made me handsome, and to such a degree that my beauty impels you in- 
vcMuntarìly to k>ve me ; and, in return for Siis passion, you pretend that I am 
boond to love you. I know, bj the understanding which <^cxl has given me^ 
that wfaatever is beautiful is amiable ; but I cannot conceive that £e object 
beloTed for its beauty is obliged to return love for love. Besìdes, it may happen 
that the lover is a déformed and ugly person ; and being on that account an 
object ^ disgust, it would seera iiiconsistent to say because I love you for your 
beauty, you must love me although I am ugly. But supposing beauty to be 
equa!, it does not foUow that inclinations should be mutuai ; for ali beauty does 
not indire love : some please the sight without captivating the affections. If 
ali beauties were to enamour and captivate, the hearts of mankind would be in 
a continuai state of peiplexity and confusion, without knovring where to fix ; 
for beautiful obiects bems infinite, the sentiments thev hispire must also be 
infinite; And I nave heard say, true love cannot be divided, and must be volun- 
tary and unconstrained. If 90^ why would you have me yield my heart by 
compulsione uxged only because you say you love met For, pray teli me^ it 
Heaven, mstead of giving me beauty had made me unsightly, would it have 
been just in me to nave oomplained that you did not love me ? Besides, you 
must consider that the beauty I possess is not my own choice ; but, such as it is, 
Heaven bestowed it freely, unsolicited by me; and, as the viper does not deserve 
blame for her sting, (hough she kills with it, because it is given her by nature, 
as litUe do I deserve reprehenston for being handsome; for beauty, in a modest 
womaa, is like fire or a sharp sword at a dutance ; ndùier doth the one bum, 
nor tìie other wound, those that come not too near thenu Honouv and virtue 
are omaments of the soul, without which the body, though it be really beau- 
tifai, ought not to be thought so. Now, if modesty be one of the virtues which 
most adoms and beautifies both body and mind, why should she who is loved 
for being beautiful, part with it to gratify the desires of him who, merely for 
his own pleasùre, enaeavours to destroy it ? I was bom free, and, that I might 
live firee^ 1 chose the solitude of these nelds. The trees on these mountains are 
my companions ; the clear waters of these brooks are my miirors ; to the trees 
aud the waters I devote my meditations and my beauty. I am fire at a dìstance, 
and a tword afar off. Those whom my person has enamoured, my words have 
* It shouk) hayft beep Servins Tullus, who tiras £|ther of Tullia, not Taraiiiii.HTit Lir 
UV I. e 46,) 
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mideceived ; and, if love be nourìshed by hopes, as I ^ve none to Chivsostom, 
nor gratified those of any one else, surely it may be said that bis own oostinacy; 
ratìier than my cruélty, destroyed him. If it be objected to me that bis inten- 
tions were bonourable, and that therefore I ou^ht to bave complied with diem, 
I answer that when, in this yery place where bis gpve is now aigging, be made 
known to me bis favourable sentiments, I told mm that it was my resolution 
to live in perpetuai solitude, and that the eartb alone sbould enjoy the fruit of 
my sedusion and Uxe spoils of my beauty : and if be^ notwitbstandine ali this 
frankness, would obstinately persevere against bope^ and sail aeainst the wind, 
is it surprisinfi; that be sbould be overwbelmed in the gulf of bis own folly ? 
If I bad held bim in suspense, I bad been false ; if I bad complied with bim, 
I bad acted contranr to my better purposes and resolutions. He persisted, 
althougb undeceived; he despaired, witbout being bated. Consider, now, 
whether it be reasonable to lay the blame of bis sufferings upon me. Let bim 
wbo is decéived complain; let him to wbom faith is broken desoair; let bim 
wbom I ^all encourage presume ; and let him vaunt wbom I sball adniit ; but 
let me not be called cruel or murderous by those wbom I never raromise, deceìve, 
encourage, nor admit Heaven bas not yet ordained that I sbould love by 
destiny ; and from loving by cboice I desire to be excused. Let every one of 
those wbo solicit me profit by this general dedaration ; and be it understood 
benceforward that if any one dies for me^ be dies not tlirougb jealousy or 
disdain ; for sbe wbo loves noue can make none jealous, and sincerìty ought 
not to pass for disdain. Let bim wbo calls me savage and a basilisk wun me 
as a mischievous and evil tbing ; let bim wbo calls me ungratefìil not serve me; 
bim wbo tbinks me cruel not foUow me; for this savage, this basilisk, this 
ungratdiil, this cruel tbing, will never either seek, serve, or fcUow them. If 
CluTSOStom's impatience and presumptuous passion killed bim, why sbould my , 
moaest conduct and reserve be blamed ? If I preserve ihy purity unspotted 
among these trees, why sbould be desire me to lose it among men ? I posse^s» 
as you ali know, wealtb of my own, and do not covet more. My conditon is 
free^ and I am not inclined to subject myself to restraint I neither love nor 
bate anybody. I neither deceive this man, nor lay snares for that I neither 
cajole one^ nor divert mvself with anotber. The modest conversation of the 
sbepberdesses of these villp^es, and the care of my goats, are my entertainment 
My desires are bounded within these mountains, and if my thoughts extend 
beyond them, it is to contemplate the beauty of heaven— «teps by wbidi the 
soul ascends to its originai abode." Here sbe ceased, and, witbout waiting 
for a reply, retired into the most inaccessible part of the neigbbouring moun- 
tain, leavìng ali wbo were present equally surprised at ber beauty and good 
sense. 

Some of tìiose wbom ber bright eyes bad wounded, beedless of ber express 
dedaration, <%eemed mdined to follow ber ; which Don Quixote perceiving, and 
tbinking it a proper occasion to employ bis cbivalrv in the reU^ of distressed 
damsels, be laid bis band on the bilt of bis sword, and in a loud voice said, 
"Let no person, whatever be bis rank or condition, presume to follow the 
beautiful Marcela, on pain of incurring my furious indignation. Sbe bas de- 
monstrated, by clear and satisfactory arguments, how little sbe deserves censure 
on account of Cbrysostom's deatb, and how averse sbe is to encourage any of 
ber lovers ; for which reason, instead of being followed and persecuted, sbe 
ought to be bonoured and esteemed by ali good men in the world, for being the 
onlv woman in it wbose intentions are so virtuous.'* Now, whether it was 
owing to the menaces of Don Quixote, or to the request of Ambrosio, that they 
wouìd finish the last offices due to bis friend, none of the shepherds departed 
unti], the grave being made and the papers bumt, the body of Chrysostom was 
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inteired, not without many tears from the spectators. They dosed the sepulchre 
with a laigefragment of a rock, until a tombstone was iinished, which Ambrosio 
said it was bis intention to provìde, and to inscrìbe upon it the following 
epitaph: — 

The body of a wretched swain, 

Kill*d by a cruel maìd's disdain. 

In this cold bed neglected lìes. 

He lived, fond, hapless youth ! to prove 

Th' inhuman tyianny of love^ 

Exerted in Marcela's eyes. 

Then they strewed abundance of flowers and boughs on the grave^ and, after 
expressions of condolence to bis friend Ambrosio, they took their leave of him. 
Vivaldo and bis companion did tlie same ; and Don Quixote bade.adieu to bis 
hosts and the travellers, who entreated him to accompany them to Seville, 
being a place so favourable for adventures, that in every Street and tuming they 
were to be met with in grftater abundance than in any other place. Don 
Quixote thanked them for their information and courtesy, but said that neither 
his indinationnor duty would admit of bis going to Seville^ nntil he had cleared 
ali those mountains of the robbers and assassins with which they were said to 
be infested* The travellers, hearing his good resolutions, would not importune 
him fìirther ; but, taking leave of him, pursued their joumey, durìng which the 
history of Marcela and Chiysostom, as well as the phrenzy of Don Quixote, 
supplied them with subjects of conversation. The kxught, on his par^ resolved 
to go in quest of the shepherdess Marcela, to make ber an ofier of his services; but 
things took a diiferent course^ as wili be related in the progress cyf this true 
history. 



BOOK III, 



CHAPTER XV. 



Wkemn ù rdaUd the unfortunate adventure whkh hefd Don Qttixote, in meiting 
with tertain unmerciful . Yanguesians* 

Leave baving been taken, as the sage Cid Hamet Benengelì relates, \(f Don 
Quixote, of ali those who were present at Chrysostom's fonerai, he. and h{s 
squire entered the same wood into which they had seen the ^ephe^dess Marcdbi 
enter. And having ranged through it for above two hours in sea^xh of ber 
without success, they stopped in a meadow full of fresh grass, near which nm a 
pleasant and refreshing brook ; insomuch that it ìnvited and compelled them to 
pass there the sultry hours of mid-day, which now becaroe very oppressive. 
Don Quixote and Sancho alighted, and, leaving the ass and Rozinante at laige 
to feed upon the abundant grass, they ransack^ the wallet ; and, without any 
ceremonv, in friendly and social wise, master and man shared what it contained. 
Sancho had taken no care to fetter Rozinante, being well assured his disposition 
was so correct, that ali the mares of the pastures of Cordova would not prò- 
voke him to any indecorum. But fortune, or the devil, who is not always 
asleep, so ordered it tliat there were grazing in the same valley a number of 
Galician mares, belonging to ccrtain Yanguesian carriers, whose custom it is to 
pass the noon, with their drove, in places where there is grass and water ; and 
that where Don Quixote then reposed suited their purpose. Now it so happened 
that Rozi minte conceived a wish to pay his respects to the females, and, having 
them in the wind, he changed his naturai and sober pace to a brisk trot, and 
vrithout asking his master' s leave, departed to indulge in his inclination. But 
they being, as it seemed, more disposed to feed than anything else, received him 
with their hecls and their teeth in such a manner that in a little tfme his girùis 
broke, and he lost his saddle. But what must bave affected him more sensibly^ 
was, that the carriers, having witnessed his intrusion, set upon him with their 
pack-staves, and so belaboured him that they laid him along on the ground in 
a wretched plight. 

By this time the knight and squire, havmg seen the drubbing of Rozinante, 
came up in great baste ; and Don Quixote said : " By what I see, friend 
Sancho, these are no knights, but low people of a scoundrel race. I teli thee 
this, because thou art on that account justifìed in assisting me to takè ampie 
revenge for the outrage they bave done to Rozinante before our eyes.** -'What 
the devil of revenge can we take," answered Sancho, " since they are above 
twenty, and we no more than two, and perhaps but one and a half?" **I am equal 
to a hundred I " replìed Don Quixote ; and, without saying more, he laid his 
hands on his sword, and flew at the Yanguesians ; and Sandio did the same, 
incited by the example of his master. At the first blow. Don Quixote gave one 
of them a terrìble wl>und on the shoulder, through a leathem doublet The 
* CM«>^ of Gillicia, and ii^bitants of the districa pf Yanguas in the Rioja. 
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seeing themselves assaulted in this manner by two men only, 
L thdr staves, and, surroundìng them, began to dispense their blows with 
mat vehemenoe and animosity ; and true it is that at the second blow they 
brought Sancho to the ground. The same fate befel Don Quixote — ^his courage 
and dcxterìty availing him nothing ; and, as fate wodld bave it, he just feU at 
Rozinante's feet, who had not yet been able to rise. Whencfe we may team ho^ 
unmercifully pack-staves will bruise, when put into rustie and wrathful hands. 
The Yanguesians, perceiving the mischief they had done^ loaded their beasts 
wìth ali speed, and pursued their joumey, leaving the two adventurers in evil 
plijrfit 

The $rst who Carne to bis senses was Sancho Panza, who, finding himself 
dose to his master, wiUi a feeble and plaintive voice cried, "Signor Don 
Quixote ! ah, Si^or Don Quixote I" ** What wouldst thou, brother Sancho?" 
answered the kaisht, in the same feeble and lamentable tone. ** I could wish, 
if it were possible," said Sancho Panza, "your worship would give me two 
draughts or that drink of Feo Blass, if you nave it bere at hand. Perhaps it 
may do as well for broken bones as it does for wounds." " Unhappy I, that we 
bave it not !" answered Don Qubcote. ** But I swear to thee, Sancho Panza, 
on the faith of a knight-errant, that, before two days pass (if fortune decree not 
otherwise), I will bave it in my possession, or my hands shall fail me much.** 
**Bttt in how many days," said the squire, "does your worship think we shall 
recover the use of our fe^t" ** For my part," answered the battered knight, 
Don Quixote, " I cannot ascertain the precise term : but I alene am to blame, 
for baving laid hand on my sword against men who are not knights like myself ; 
and, therefore, I believe the God of battles has permitted this chastisement to 
fall upon me, as a punishment for baving transgressed the laws of chivalry. On 
this account, brother Sancho, it is requisite thou shouldst be forewamed of wfaat 
I shall now teli thee; for it highly concems the welfare of us both: and it is 
this ; that, when we are insulted by low people of this kind, do not stay till I 
take up my sword against them, for I will by no means do it ; but do thou 
draw tby sword, and chastise them to thy satisiaction. If any knights shall 
come up to their assistance^ I shall then know how to defend thee, and offend 
them with ali my might : for thou hast already had a thousand proofs hoW far 
tìie valour of this strong arm of mine extend^;" — so arrogant was the po«r 
gentleman become by his victory over the vsdiant Biscayan ! 

But Sancho Panza did not so entirely approve. his master's instructions as to 
forbear saying, in reply: "Sir, I am a peaceable^ tame, quiet man, and can 
Ibrgive any injury whatsoever ; for I bave a wife and children to maintain and 
bring up ; so that give me leave to teli your worship by way of hint, since it is 
not for me to command, that I will upon no account draw my sword, either 
against peasant or against knight ; and that, from this time forward, in the 
presence of God, I forgive ali injuries any one has done, or shall do me, or that 
any person is now doing, or may hereafter do me, whether he be high or low, 
deh or poor, gentle or simple, without excepting any state or condition what- 
ever," Upon which his master said: **I wish I had breath to talk a little at 
my ease, and that the pain I feel in this rìb would cease loncenough for me to 
convince thee, Panza, of thy error. Hark ye, sinner, should me gale of fortune, 
now so adverse, chanp^e in our favour, filling the sails of our desires, so that we 
may securely and without opposition make the port of some one of those 
islands which I bave promisea thee, what would become of thee, if when I had 
gained it, and made thee lord thereof, thou shouldst render ali ineffectual by not 
being a knight, nor desiring to be one, and by having neither valour nor resolu- 
tion to revenge the injuries done thee, or to defend thy dominions ? For thou 
niTist know that, in ktngdoms and provinces newly conquered, the niinds of the 
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natives are at no time so quiet, nor so much in the interest of their new master, 
but there is stili ground to fear that they will endeavour to effect a cliange oi 
things, and once more, as they cali it, try their fortmie: therefore, the new 
possessor ought to have understanding to know how to conduci himself^ and 
courage to act offensively and defensively, on every occasion.*' ** In this that 
hath now be^len us," an$wered Sancho, '* I wish I had been iiimished with 
that understanding and valour your lordship speaksof ; but Iswear, on the faith 
of a poor man, I am at this time more fìt for plaisters than discourses. Try, sir, 
whether von are able to rìse, and we will help up Rozinante, though he does not 
deserve it, for he was the prìncipal cause of ali this mauling. I never believed 
the Uke of Rozinante, whom I took to be chaste^ and as peaceable as mysel£ 
But it is a true saying, that 'much time is necessary to know people thoronghly ;' 
and that 'we are sure of nothing in this life/ Who could have thought that, 
after such swinging lashes as you gave that luckless adventurer, there should 
come post, as it were, in pursuit of you, this vast tempest of cudgel-strokes, 
which has discharged itsell upon our shoulders?" "Thine, Sancho," replied 
Don Quixote, "should, one wouid think, be used to such storms ; but mine, 
that were brou{rht up between muslins and cambrìcs, must, of course, be more 
sensible to the pain of this unfortunate encounter. And were it not that I 
imagìne — ^why do I say imagine ?— did I not know for certain, that ali these 
inconver'.iences are inseparably annexed to the profession of arms, I wouId 
suffer myself to die here, out of pure vexation." *'Since these mishaps," said 
thesquire, *'are the naturai fruits and harvest of chivatry, pray teli me whether 
they come often, or whether they have their set times in which they happen ; for, 
to my thinking, two such harvests would disable us firom ever reaping a third, 
if God of bis infinite mercy does not succour us." 

" Learn, friend Sancho," answered Don Quixote, " that the lives of knights- 
errant are subject to a thousand perils and disasters : but at the same time they 
are no less near becoming kings andemperors ; as experìence hath shown us in 
many and divers knìght^ with whose historìes I am perfectly acquainted I 
could teli thee now, il this pain would allow me, of some, who, by the strength 
of their arm alone, have mounted to the exalted ranks I have mentioned ;, yt\ 
these very men were, before and after, involved in sundry calamities and mis- 
fortimes. The valorous Amadis de Gaul, for instance, saw himself in the 
power of bis mortai enemy, Archelaus the enchanter, of whom it is positively 
afHrmed that, when he had him prìsoner, he tied him to a pillar in bis courtyar(( 
and gave him above two huncured lashes with bis horse's brìdle. There is, 
moreover, a private author of no small credit, who tells us that the * knight of the 
sun, being caught by a trap-door, which sunk under bis feet, in a certain castle, 
found himself at the bottom of a deep dungeon under ground, bound band and 
foot ; where they administered to him one of those things called a clyster, of 
snow-water and sand, that almost despatched him : and had he not been 
succoured in that great distress by a certain sage, bis particular friend, it would 
have gone hard with the poor knight' So mat I may well submit to suffer 
among so many worthy persons who endured much greater affironts than those 
we have now experienced : for I would have thee know, Sancho, that wounds 
given with Instruments that are acddentally in the band are no affront ; thus it 
IS expressly written in the law of combat that, if a shoemaker strike a person 
with the last he has in his band, though it be really of wood, it will not there- 
fore be said that the person thus beaten with it was cudgelled. I say this, that 
thou mayest not think, though we are bruised in this scufHe, we are disgraced : 
for the arms those men carried, and with which they assailed us, were no othex 
than their staves ; and none of them, as I remember, had either tuck, sword« 
or dagger." '*They gave me no leisur^" answered Sancho, '*to ol^rve so 
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narrowly ; for scarcely had I laid hand on my weapon, than my shoulders were 
crosfled with their saplings, in such a matiner that tney deprived my eyes of sìght 
snd my feet òf strength» laying me where I now lie : and where I am not so 
much concemed about whether the business of the thrashìng be an affront or not, 
as I am at the pain of the blows, which will leave as deep an impression on my 
memorv as on my shoulders." " Notwithstanding this, I teli thee, brother 
Panza," said Don Quixote, " that there is no remembrance which time does not 
obliterate, nor pain which death does not terminate.'^ ** But what greatter mis- 
fortune can there be," replied Panza, ** than that which waits for time to cure 
and for death to end ? If this mischance of ours were of that sort which might 
be cured with a couple of plaisters, it would not be altogether so bad ; but, for 
aught I see, ali the plaisters of a hospital will not be soffident to set us to rights 
again,'* 

" Have done with this, and gather strength out of wealcness, Sancho," said 
Don Quixote : "for so I purpose to do : suid let us see how Rozinante does ; 
for it seems to me that not the least part of our misfortune has fallen to the share 
of this poor animai." " That is not at ali strange," answered Sancho, "since 
he also belongs to a knight-errant ; but what I wonder at is that my ass shouid 
come off scot-free, where we have paid so dear." " Fortune always leaves some 
door open in misfortune, to admit a remedy," said Don Quixote; "this I say, 
because thy beast may now supply the want of Rozinante, by carrying me hence 
to some castle, where I may be cured of my wounds. Nor do I account it dis- 
honourable to be so mounted ; for I remember to have read that the gpod old 
Silenus, govemor and tutor of the merry god of laughter, when he made his 
entry into the city of the hundred gates, was mounted, much to his satisfaction, 
on a most beautiful ass." *'It is likely he rode as 3rour worship says," 
answered Sancho; "but there is a main difTerence between riding and lying 
athwart, like a sack of rubbish." " The wounds received in battle," said Don 
Quixote, '* rather give honour th%n take it away \ therefore, friend Panza, answer 
me no more, but as I said before, raise me up as well as thou canst, and place 
me as it may best please thee upon thv ass, that we may get hence before night 
overtakes us in the uninhabited place. ** Yet I have he^ your worship say,** 
(|uoth Panza, "that it ìs usuai for knights-errant to sleep on heaths and deserts 
most part of the year, and therein think themselves very fortunate. '* * * That is, '* 
said Don Quixote, "when they cannot do otherwise, or are in love : and so true 
is this, that there have been knights who, unknown to their mistresses, have 
exposed themselves for two years together upon rocks to the sun and the shade, 
and to the inclemencies of heaven. One of these was Amadis, when, calling 
himself Beltenebros, he took up his lodging on the Poor Rock— whether for 
eight years or eight months I know not, for I am not perfect in his history ; it 
is sumcient that there he was, doing penance, for I know not what displeasure 
manifested towards him by the lady Oriana; But let us leave this, Sancho, and 
hasten bdfore such another misfortime happens to thy beast as hath beéillen 
Rozinante." ** That would be the devil, indeed," quoth Sancho; and sending 
forth thirty alases, and sixty siglis, and a hundred and twenty curses on those 
who had brought him into that situatìon, he endeavoured to raise himself, but 
stopped half way, bent like a Turkish bow, being whoUy unable to stand up- 
rìght : notwithstanding this, he managed to saddle his ass, who had also taken 
advantage of that day's excessive liberty, to go a little astray. He then heaved 
up Rozinante, who, had he a tongue wherewithal to complain, most certainly 
would not have been ontdone either by Sancho or his master. Sancho at length 
acttled DoH Quixote upon the ass, to whose tail he then lied Rozinante, and, 
taking hold of the halter of Dappiè, he led them, now &ster, now slower, 
towai^ the place where he thought the high-road- might lie ; and had scarcely 
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«me a short league» when fortime, that was conducting his afTairs from good to 
Setter, discovered to him the road, where he also espied an inn ; which, to his 
sorrow, and Don Quixote's Joy» must ueeds be a castle. Sancho positively 
maintained it was an inn, and his master that it' was a castle ; and the dispute 
lasted so long that they arrìved there before it was determined : and Sanchow 
ìvithout iiirther expostulation, entered it, with his strìng of cattle. 



CHAPTER XVL 
OfwhaS happmed to Don Quixote in the inn wkich he imagined to bea castle, ' 

LfOOKiNG at Don Quixote laid across the ass, the innkeeper inquired of Sancho 
what ailed him ? Sancho answered him that it was nothmg but a fall from the 
rock, by which his ribs were somewhat bruised The innkeeper had a wife of 
a disposition ùncommon amcng those of the like occupation ; for shc was 
naturally charìtable, a^d felt for the misfortunes of her neighbours : so that she 
immediately prepared to relieve Don Quixote, and made her daughtcr, a very 
comely young maiden, assist in the cure of her guest There was also a servant 
at the inn, an Asturìan wench, broad-faced, flat-headed, with a little nose, one 
eye squinting, and the other not much better. It is true, the elegance of her 
form made amends for other defects. She was not seven hands high ; and her 
shoulders, which burdened her a little toc much, made her look down to the 
ground more than she wouid willingly bave done. This agreeable lass now 
assisted the damsel to prepare for Don Quixote a very sorry bed in a garret, , 
which gave evident tokens of having formerly served many years as a hay-loft 
In this room lodged also a carrier, whose bed was at a little distance from that 
of our knight; and though it was composed of panels, and other trappings of his 
mules, it had much the advantage over that of Don Quixote, which consisted 
of four not very smooth boards, upon two unequal tressels, and a mattress no 
thicker than a quilt, and full of knobs, which from their hardness might bave 
been taken for pebbles, had not the wool appeared through some fractures ; 
with two sheets like the leather of an old target, and a rug, the threads of which 
you might count if you chose, without losing one of the number. 

In this wretched \>tà was Don Quixote laid ; after which the hostess and her 
danghter plaistered him from head to foot ; Marìtomes (for so the Asturìan 
wench was called) at the same time holding the light And, as the hostess was 
thus employed, perceiving Don Quixote to be mauled in every part, she said 
that his bruises seemed the eifect of hard drubbing, rather than of a iaU. **Not 
a drubbing," said Sancho ; "but the knobs and sharp points of the rock, every 
one of which has left its mark ! and, now I think of it," added he, **pray, 
contrìve to spare a morsel of that tow, as somebody may find it usefU — indeed, 
I suspect that my sides would be glad of a little of it" ** What, you bave had 
a fall too, bave you?" said the hostess. ."No," replied Sancho, "not a fall, 
but a fright, on seeing my master tumble, which so affected my whole body 
that 1 fe^as if I had received a thousand blows myself." " That may very weU 
be," said the damsel ; ** for I bave often dreamed that Iwas falling down from 
some high tower, and could never come to the ground ; and, when I awoke, I 
bave found myself as much bruised and battered as if I had really fallen." 
" But here is the point, mistress," answered Sancho Panza, ^' that I, without 
dreaming at ali, and more awake.than I am now, find myself with almost as 
many bruises as my master Don Quixote." " What do you say is the name ci 
this gentleman?" quoth the AsturiaiL "Don Quixote de la Mancha»" 
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«nswered Sancho Panza : ** he is a knight-errant, and one of the best imd most 
Yaliant that has been seen for this long rime in the world." "What is a 
knight-enrant ? " said tlie wench. "Are you such a novice as not to know 
that?** answered Sancho Panza. ** You must know, then, that a knight- 
eirant is a thing that, in two words, is cudgelled and made an emperor ; to-day 
he is the most unfortunate wretch in the world : and to-morrow will have two 
or three crowns of kingdoms to give to his squire.*' *' How comes it then to 
pass that you, being squire to this worthy gentleman,'* said the hostess, *' hàve 
ROt yet, as it seems, got so much as an earldom ?" '* It is early òxf& yet," 
answered Sancho, *' for it is but a month since we set ont in quest of adven- 
tnres, and hitherto we have met with none that deserve the name. And some- 
times we look for one thing, and find another. But the truth is, if my master 
Dcm Quixote recovers of this wound or fall, and I am not disabìed thereby, I 
woold not truck my hopes for the best title in Spain." 

To ali this conversation Don Quixote had listened very attentively ; and now, 
TBÌsing faimself up in the bed as well as he could, and taking the band of his 
hostess, he said toher : "Believe me, beauteouslady, you may esteem yourseU 
fortunate in havìng entertained me in this your castle, bcdng such a person that, 
ìf I say little of myself, it is because^ as the proverb dedares, self-praise de- 
predates : but my squire will inform you who I am. I only say that I shall 
retain the service you have done me etemally engraven on my memoiy, and be 
mteful to you as long as my life shall endure. And, had it pleased the high 
heavens that Love had not held me so enthralled and subject to his Isws, and 
to the eyes of that beautiful ingrate whose name I silently pronounce, those of 
this lovely vìrgin had become enslavers of my liberty." 

The hostess, her daughter, and the good Maritomes, stood confounded at 
this harangue of our kmght-errant, whi(£ they understood just as much as if he 
had spokenGreek, although theyguessed that it ali tended to compliments and 
offeit of service ; and not being accustomed to such kind of language^ they 
gazed at him with surprise, and thought hìm another sort of man than those 
Bow in feshion ; and, aiter thankin^ him, in their inn-like phrase, for his offers, 
they left him. The Asturian Maritomes doctored Sancho, who stood in no 
less néed of plaisters than his master. The carrier and she, it appeared, had 
agreed to pass that ni^ht together ; and she had given him her wonl that, when 
the iiuests were ali quiet and her master and mistress asleep, she would repair 
to lum. And it is said of this honest wench that she never made the like prò- 
mise but she performed it, even though she had made it on a mountain, without 
any witness ; for she valued herself upon her gentility, and thought it no dis- 
graee to be emplo^ed in service at an inn; since misfortunes and unhappy 
accidents, as she amrmed, had brought her to that state. 

Don Quixote's hard, scanty, beggarly, crazy bed, stood first in the middle of 
the cock-loft ; and dose by it Sancho had plaiced his own, which oonsisted only 
of a msh mat, and a mg that seemed to be rather of beaten hemp than of wooL 
Next to the squire stood that of the carrier, made up, as hath been said, of 
pannels, and me whole forniture of two of his best mules : for he possessed 
twdve in number, sleek, fat, and stately — ^being one of the richest carriers of 
Arevalo, acconjing^to the author of this history, who makes particular mention 
of this canier, for he knev; him well ; nay, some go so Csir as to say he was 
related to Imn./ Besides, Cid Hamet Benengeli was a very minute and very 
aeeurate historian in ali things : and this is very evident from the drcumsunces 
ahready rdated, whidi, though apparently mean and trivial, he would not pass 
over unnoticed. This mav serve as an example to those grave historians who 
relate &cts so brìefly and sucdnctly that we have scarcdy a taste of them : 
omitting, either through neglect, malice^ or ignorance^ things the most pithy 
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and substantìaL A thousand blessìngs upon the author of Tablante, of Rica- 
monte, and on him who wrote the exploits of^tbe count de Tomilas ! Witfa 
what ptmctuality do they describe everything-r 

I say, then, that, after the carrier had visited his mules, and given them theii 
secònd cour$e, he Laid himself down upon his pannels, in expectation of his most 
punctual Maritomes. Sancho was already plaistered, and in bed ; and,, thougl^ 
ne endeavoured to sleep, the pain of his rìbs would not allow hun ; and Don 
Quixote, from the same cause, Kept his eyes wide open as those of a bare. The 
whole inn was in profound silence, and contained no other light than what pro- 
ceeded from a lamp which hung in the middle of the entry. This marvellous 
stillness, and the thoughts of our knight, which incessantly recurred to those 
adventures so common in the annals of chivalry, brought to his imagìnation 
one of the strangest whims that can well be conceived : for he imagined that he 
was now in some famous caslle, and that the dau^hter of its lord, captivated by 
his fine appearance, had become enamoured of him, and had promised to steal 
that night privately to him, and pass some time with him. Then, takine ali 
this chimera formed by himself, for reali^, he began to feèl some alaxm, reflect- 
ing on the dangerous trial to which his fidelity was on the point of being exposed ; 
but resplved in his heart not to commit disloyalty against his lady Dulcinea del 
Tobosó, though Queen^ Ginebra hersel^ with the lady Quintaniana, should 
present themselves before him. 

Whilst his thoughts ^ere occupied by these extrava^ances, the hour — ^aa 
unlu(^y one to him-^amved when the gentle Asturìan, mmdful of her promise^ 
entered the room, undressed and barefooted, with her hair tucked up under a 
fiistian coif, and, with silent and cautious step, advanced towards the couch of 
her beloved. But scarcely had she passed the threshold of the door when 
Don Quixote heard her ; and, sitting up in his bed, in spite of plaisters and the 
pain of his rìbs, stretched out his arms to receive his beauteous damsel, who^ 
crouching, and holding her breath as she went, with hands extended feeling for 
her lover, encountered the' arms of Don Quixote, who caught first hold of her 
by the wrist, and drawing her towards him (she not darìng to speak a word), 
made her sit down on the bed. On touching her only garment, though it was 
of canvas, it seemed to him to be of the finest and softest lawn ; the glass beads 
that encirded her wrists, to his fancy were precious orientai pearls ; her haiis, 
not unlike those of a horse's mane, he took for threads of the brightest gold of 
Arabia, whose splendour obscures that of the sun itself ; and though her breath, 
doubtless, smelt powerfully of the last night*s stale salt-fish, he fanded himself 
inhaling a delicious and aromatic odour. In short, his imagination painted her 
to him in the very form and manner of some princess descrìbed in his books, 
who Comes thus adomed to visit the wounded knight with whom she is in love ; 
and so great was the poor gentleman's infatuation, that neither the touch, nor 
the breath, nor other things the good wench had about her, could undeoeive 
him, although enough to make any one but a carrier sick. So far from this, he 
imagined tlmt he held the goddess of beauty in his arms ; and, dasping her 
fast, in a low and amorous voice he said to her : ** O ! that I were in a state, 
beautiful and exalted lady, to return so vast a favour as this you confer upon 
me, by your charming presence ! but fortune, never weary of persecuting the 
good, is pleased to lay me on this bed, so bruised ànd disabled that, hoTir mnch 
soever I may be indined to convince you of my devotion, it is impossible ; to 
which b added another stili greater impossibUity — the plighted faith I bave 
swom to the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, sole mistress of my most recondite 
thoughts! Had not these artides intervened, I should not have been so 
insensible a knight as to let slip the happy opportunity with wkich your great 
gQodness has favoured me.*' 
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Marìtomes was in the utmost vexation at bdng thus confined ' by Don 
Quixote ; and, not hearing or attendine to what he said, she struggied, without 
speaking a word, to release herself. The good carrier, whom evil thoughts had 
kept awake, having heard his fair one from the first moment die entered the 
door, listened'attentively to ali that Don (^ixote said ; and suspectìng that the 
Asturian nymph had played false with him, ne advanced towards Don Quixote*s 
bed, and stood stili, in order to discover the tendency of his discourse, which, 
however, he could not understand ; but, seeing that tìie wench struggled to get 
iix>m him, and that Don Quixote kboured to hold her, and also not liking the jest, 
he lifted up his arm, and dìscharged so terrible a blow on the lanthom jaws of 
the enamoured knight, that his mouth was bathed in blood ; anxl, not content 
with this, he mounted upon his rìbs, and paced them somewhat above a trot 
firom one end to the other. The bed, which was crazy, and its fomidations 
none of the strongest, being unable to bear tìie additional weight of the carrier, 
carne down to the ground with such a crash that the innkeeper awoke ; and, 
having called aloud to Maritomes without receiving an answer, he immediately 
conjectured it was some affair in which she was concemed. With this $aspicion 
he arose, and, lighting a candle, went to the place where he had heard the 
bustle. The wench, seeing her master coming, and kuowing his furious dispo- 
sition, retreated in terror to Sancho Panza's bed, who was now asleep ; and 
there rolled herself into a ball. The innkeeper entered, càlling out, " Where 
are you, strumpet? for these are some of your doings." Sancho was now 
disturbed, and feeling such a mass upon him, fancied he had got the night* 
mare, and began to lay about him on every side ; and not a few of his blows 
reached Maritomes, who, provoked by the smart, cast aside ali decorum, and 
made Sancho such a return in kind that she effectually roused hhn from sleep, 
in spite of his drowsiness. The squire fìnding himself thus treated, and without 
knowing by whom, raised himself up as well as he could, and grappied with 
Maritomes ; and there b^an between them the most obstinate and delightful 
skirmish in the world. The carrier, perceiving, by tlie light of the host's 
candle, how it fared with his mistress, quitted Don Quixote, and ran to her 
assistance. The landlord followed him, but with a different intendon ; for it 
was to chastise the wench, conduding that she was the sole occasion of ali this 
haimony. And so, as the proverb sa}'s, the cat to the rat, the rat to the rope, 
and the rope to the post : the carrier belaboured Sancho, Sancho the wench, 
the wench Sancho, and the innkeeper the wench ; ali redoubling their blow$ 
without intermission : and the best of it was, the landlord's candle went out ; 
when, being left in the dark, they indiscriminately thrashed each other, and 
with so little mercy that every blow lefl its mark. 

It happened that there lodged that night at the inn, an officer belonging to 
the holy brotherhood of Toledo ; who, hearing the stra^ige noise of the scuffie^ 
seized his wand and the tin-box which held his comnùssion, and entered the 
room in the dark, calling out, "Forbear, in the name of justice; forbear, in 
the name of the holy brotherhood." And the first he encountered was the 
battered Don Quixote, who lay senseless on his demolished bed, stretched upon 
his back : and, laying hold of his beard as he was groping about, he cried out 
repeatedly, ** I charge you to aìd and assist me ; " but, finding that the person 
whom he held was motionlcss, he concluded that he was dead, and that the 

ale in the room were his murderers. Upon which he raised his voice stili 
;r, cr3Kng, " Shut the inn door, and let none escape ; for bere is a man 
murdered ! " These words startled them ali, and the conflict instantly ceased. 
The landlord withdrew to his chamber, the carrier to his pannels, and the 
wench to her Straw : the unfortunate Don Quixote and Sancho alone were 
inotpable of moving. The officer now let go the beard of Don Quixote, and« 
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In order to search after and secure the deiinquents, he went out for a light, but 
CQuld fìnd none ; for the innkeeper had punM>sely extinguished the lamp, when 
he retired to his chamber ; and therefore he was obiìged to bave recóone to 
the chìmney, where, after much time and trouble, he lighted another lamp 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Wherein are cori&nued the innumerable disasiers that befeltke brave Don Qmxote 
and his good squite Sancho Panta in the inn which he unhappUy tookfor a 
castU, 

Don Quixote by this time had come to htmself^ and, in the same doloroos 
tene in which the day before he had called to his squire, when he lay extended 
in the valley of pack-staves, he now again called to him, saying, " Sancho, 
friend, art àiou asieept art thou asleep, friend Sancho?'* **How should I 
sléep? woe is me!" answered Sancho, full of trouUe and vexation; *'for I 
thimc ali die devils in hell bave been with me to-night" *' Well mayst Uiou 
believe so,*' answered Don Qubcote ; ''for either I know nothing, or thts 
castle is enchanted. Listen to me, Sancho, — but what I am now going to 
disclose thou must swear to keep secret until after my death." " Yes, I swear," 
answered Sancho. **I require this," said Don Quixote; **becau8e I would 
not injure the reputation of any one." **I teli you I do swear," replied 
Sancho ; ** and will keep it secret until your worship's deatli, and Heaven 
grant I may discover it to-morrow." **Have I done thee so much evil, 
Sancho,*' answered Don Quixote, '*that thou shouldst wish for my decease 
so very soon?" '*It is not for that," answered Sancho; "but I am an 
enemy to holding thìngs long, and would not bave them rot in my keeping." 
**Be it for what it will," said Don Quixote, "I confìde in thy love juid 
courtesy, and therefore I inform thee that this night a most extraordinary 
adventure has befallen me ; and, to teli it brìefly, thou must know that, a 
little while since, I was visìted by the daughter of the lord of this castle, who 
ia the most accomplished and beautiful damsel to be found over a great part of 
tìie habitable earth. How could I describe the graces of her person, the 
sprìghtliness of her wit, and the many other hìdden charms which, from the' 
respect 1 owe to my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, I shall pass over undescribed I 
Ali that I am permitted to say is that Heaven, jealous of the great happiness 
that fortune had put in my possession, or, what is more probable, this castle 
being enchanted, just as we were engaged in most swe^ and amorous conver- 
sation, an invisible band, affixed tó the arm of some mónstrous giant, gave me 
so violent a Uow that my mouth was bathed in blood, and afterwards so 
bruised me that I am now in a worse state than that wherein the fìiry of the 
carpers left us yesterday, owing to the indiscretion of Rozinante. Whence I 
conjecture that the treasure of this damsel's beauty is guarded by some 
enchanted Moor, and therefore not to be apprbached by me.** *'Nòr by me 
neither,'* answered Sancho; "for more than tour hundred' Moors have bulfeted 
me in such a manner that the bastlng of the pack-staves was tarts and cheese* 
cakes- to it. But teli me pray, sir, cali you this an excellent and rare adventure, 
which has left us in sucn a pickle ? Not that it was quite so bad with your 
worship, who had in your arms that incomparable beauty whom you speak o£ 
As for me, what had I but the heaviest blows that I hope I shall ever fieel 
in ali my life ? Woe il me, and the mother that bore me I for I am no ki^ht> 
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emmt^ nor ever mean to be one ; yet, of ali our mishaps» the greater i>art stili 
fìOls to my share." **What, hast thou likewise been beaten?" said Don 
Qnixote. '* Have not I told you so ? £vil befal my lineage ! -' quoth Sancho. 
''Console thyselC friend," said Don Quixote; ''for I will now make that 
precious balsam which will cure us in the twinkling of an eye." At this 
moment the officer, having lìghted bis lamp^ entered to examine the person 
whom he conceived to have b^ murdered ; and Sanpho, seeing him enter in 
bis shirt, with a nightcap on bis head, a lamp in bis band, and a countenance 
far from well-favoured, asked bis master if it was the enchanted Moor coming 
to finish the correction he had bestowed upon Uiem. **It cannot be the 
Moor»" answered Don Qoixoté ; "for the enchanted suffer not themselves 
to be visible." **If they do not choose to be seen, they will be felt," said 
Sancho : "witness my shoulders.*' *'Mine might speak, too,". answered Don 
Quixote. '* But this is not suffident evidence to convince us that he whom we 
see is the enchanted Moor." 

The ofEcer, finding them communìn^in so cairn a manner, stood in astonish- 
ment : althou|;h it is trae that Don Quixote stili lay fiat on bis back, unable to 
stir, firom bruises and plasters. The officer approached him, and said, '* Well, 
my good fellow, how are you ?" ** I would speak more respectlìilly," answered 
Don Quixote, **were I in your place. Is it the fashion of this country, block- 
head, thus to address kuights-errant ?" The officer not disposed to bear this 
lanffuage from one of so scurvy an aspect, lifted up bis lamp, and dashed it, 
with ali its contents, at the head of Don Quixote, and then made bis rctreat in 
the dark. *''Surely," quoth Sancho Panza, '* this must be the enchanted Moor; 
and he reserves the treasure for others, and for us only fisty-cuffs and lamp- 
shots.'** "It is even so," answered Don Quixote ; **and it is to no purpose to 
regard these ai!iurs of enchantments, or to be out of humour or angry with 
them ; for, behig invisible, and mere phantoms^ aU endeavours to seek reven^e 
would be fruiti^ Rise, Sancho, if^thou canst, and cali the goveraor of tms 
fortress, and procure me some oil, wìne, salt, and rosemary, to make the healing 
balsam ; for in truth I want it much at this time^ as the wound this phantom has 
given me bleeds very fast" 

Sancho got up with aching bones ; and, as he was proceeding in the dark 
towards the landlord's chamber, he met the officer, who was watching the 
movements of bis enemy, and said to him, " Sir, whoever you are, do us the 
favouf and kindness to help us to a little rosemary, oil, salt, and wine \ for they 
are wanted to cure one of uie best knights-errant in the world, who lles there, 
sorely wounded by the hands of the endianted Moor who is in this inn." The 
officer, hearing this, took him for a maniac ; and, as the day now began to 
dawn, be opened the inn door, and calling the host, told him what Sancho 
wanted. The innkeeper furnished him with what he desired, and Sancho 
carrìed them to Don Quixote, who lay with bis hands on bis head, complalniug 
of the pain caused by the lamp, which, bowever, had done him no other hurt 
thanraising a coaple of tolerable large tumours ; what he togk for blood being 
only moisture» occasioned by th^ palting ^f th*^ ^^mx w^irTi VtxA jnc» Hif^^ 
ovei^_ In fine, he took bis simples, and made a compound of them, mixing 
them together, and boiling them some time, until he thought the mixture had 
arrìved at the exact point He then asked for a vial to hold it ; bui, as therc 
was no siich thing in the inn, he resolved to put it in a cruse, ^or tin oil-flask, of 
which the host nude him a present. This being done, he pronounced over the 
cnise above four-score pateraosters, and as many ave-marias, salves, and credos, 
accompanying every word with a cross, by way of benediction ; ali which was 
perfoxmed in the presence of Sancho, the innkeeper, and the officer. As foi 
* la tho originai, Ca n di lnz^t it a aewooinMi word. 
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the carrier, he had gone soberly about the business of tending his mules; 
Having completed the operatìon^ Don Qtilxote resolved to make trial imme- 
diately of the virtue of that precious balsam ; and therefore drank about a pint 
and a half of what remained in the pot wherein it was boiled, after the cruse 
was fìlled ; and scarcely had he swalfowed the potion when it was rejected and 
follòwed by so violent a retching that nothing was left on his stomach. To the 
pain and exertion of the vomit, a copious perspiration succeeding, he desired 
to be covered up warm, and left alone. They did so, and he continued asleep 
above three hours, when he awoke and found himself greatly relieved m his 
body, and his battered and brmsed members so much restored that he conadered 
himself as perfectly recovered, ?jid was thoroughly persuaded that he was in 
possession of the true balsam of Fierabras ; and consequently, with such a 
remedy, he might thenceforward encounter, without fear, ali duigers, battles» 
and conflicts, however hazardous. 

Sancho Panza, who likewise took his master's amendment for a miracle^ 
desired he would give him what remained in the pot, which was no small 
quantity. This request being granted, he took it m both hands, and, with 
good faith and better will, swallowed down very little less than his master had 
done. Now the case was, that poor Sancho's stomach was not so delicate as 
that of his master ; and, therefore, before he could reject it, he endnred such 
pangs and loathings, with such cold sweats and faintings, that he verìly thought 
his last hour was come ; and finding himself so affiicted and tormented, he cnrsed 
the balsam, and the thief that had given H him. Don Quixote, seeing him in 
that condition, said : " I believe, Sanclio, that ali this mischief hath be&llen 
thee because thou art not dubbed a knight : for I am of opinion this liquor can 
do good only to those who are of that order." " If your wofship knew that," 
repued Sancho, — "evil betide me and ali my generation ! why did you suifer 
me to drink it ?" By this time the beverage commenced its operation, and the 
poor squire was relieved so many ways, and with so much precipitation, that 
the rush mat upon which he laid was never after fìt for use. He sweated 
and sweated again, with such faintings and shivering-fìts, that not only himself 
but ali present thought he was expirìng. This hurrìcane lasted ne^u* two 
hours; and left him, not sound likehis master, but so exhausted and shattered 
that he was unable to stand. Don Quixote, feeling, as we said before, quite 
renovated, was moved to take his departure immediatelv in quest of adventures, 
thinking that by every moment's delay he was deprivmg tne world of his aid 
and protection; and more especially as he felt secure and confident in the 
virtues of his balsam. Thus stimulated, he saddled Rozinante with his own 
hands, and panelled the ass of his squire, whom he also helped to dress, and 
afterwards to moimt He then mounted himself, and, having observed a pike 
in a corner of the inn-yard, he took possession of it to serve him for a lance. 
Ali the people in the inn, above twenty in number, stood gazing at him ; and, 
among me rest, the host's daughter, while he on his part removed not his eyes 
from her, and ever and anon sent forth a sigh which seemed tom from the 
bottom of his bowels : ali believing it to proceed from pain in his rìbs, at least 
those who the night before had seen how ne was plastered. 

Being now botti mounted, and at the door of the inn, he called to the host, 
and, in a grave and solemn tone of voice, said to him :-^" Many and great are 
the favours, signor govemor, which in this your castle I bave received, and 
I am boùnd to be gratefid to you ali the days of my life. If I can make you 
some compensatìon, by taking vengeance on any proud miscreant who hath 
insulted you, know that the duty of my profession is no other than to strengthen 
theweak, to revenge the injured, and to chastise the perfìdious. Consider, and 
if your memoiy recalls anything of this nature to recommend to me, you need 
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only dedare it ; fòr I promise you, by the order of knighthood I have received, 
to procure you satisfaction and amends to your heart's desire ! " The host 
answered with the same gravity : " Sir knight, I have no need of your.worship*s . 
avenging any wrong for me ; I know hoìV to take the proper revenge, when 
any injury is done ;ne : ali I desire of your worship is to pay me for what you 
have had in the inn, as well for the Straw and barley for, your two beasts, as 
f&r your supper and lodging." "What! is this an inn?'' exdaimed Don 
Quixote. ** Aye, and a very creditable one," answered the. host ** Hitherto, 
then, I have been in an error," answered Don Quixote ; "for in truth I took 
it for a castle ; but since it is indeed no castle^ but an inn, ali that you have 
now to do is to excuse the payment ; for I cannot act contrary to the law of 
knights-errant, of whom I ccrtainly know (h^ving hitherto read nothing to the 
contruy) that they never paid for lodging, or anything else, in the inns where 
they reposed ; because every accommodation is legally and justly due to them 
in return for the insufferable hardships they endure while in quest of adventures, 
by night and by day, in winter and in summer, on foot and on horseback, with 
thirst and with hunger, with beat and with cold ; subject to ali the inclemencies 
of heaven, and to aU the inconveniences upon earth." " I se,e little to my pur- 
pose in ali this/* answered the host: "pay me what is my due, and let me 
nave none of your stories and knight-errantrìes ; ali I want is to get my own. -' 
" Thou art a blockhead, and a pitiM innkeeper," answered Don Qubcote ; so 
dappmg spurs to Rozinante, and brandishing^ bis lance, he sallied out of the 
inn without opposition, and never tuming to see whether bis squire followed 
him, was soon a good way off. 

llie host, seeing him go without paying, ran to seize Sancho Panza, who 
said that, since bis master would not pay, neither would he pay; for, being 
s<}uire to a knight-errant, tlie same mie and reason held as good for him as for 
his master. The innkeeper, irritated on hearing this, threatened,"if he did 
not pay him, he should repent bis obstinacy. Sancho swore by the order of 
chiValiy, which bis master had received, that he would nót pay a single farthing,. 
though it should cost him his life ; for the laudable and ancient usage of knights- 
errant should not be lost for him, nor should the squires of future knights have 
cause to reproach him for not maintaining so just a rìght 

Poor Sancho's ill-luck would have it tmit among the people in the inn there 
were four cloth-workers of Segovia, three needle-make^ from the fountain of 
Cordova, and two neighbours from the market-place of Seville : ali merry, 
good-humoured, frolicksome fellows; who, instigated and moved, as it ap- 
peared, by the sdf-same spirit, carne up to Sancho, and having dismounted 
nim, one of them' produced a blanket from the landlord's bed, into which he 
was immediately thrown ; but, perceiving that the ceiling was too low, they 
determined to execute their purpose in the yard, which was bounded upwards 
only by the sky. Thither Sancho was catried ; and, being placed in the middle 
of the blanket, they b^[an to toss him aloft, and divert themselves with him, as 
wièi a dog at Shrovetide. The cries which the poor blanketed squire sent forUi 
were so many and so loud, that they reached bis master's ears ; who, stopping 
to llsten attentively, believed that some new adventure was at band, untU he 
plainly recognised Uie voice of the squire : then tuming the reins, he galloped 
back to the inn-door> and finding it closed, he rode round in search of some 
other entrance ; bnt had no sooner reached the yard-wall, which was not very 
high, when he perceived the wicked sport they were making with his squire. 
He saw him ascend and descend through the air with so much grace and agiUty 
that, if his indignation i^rould have suffered him, he certainly would have laughed 
ontnght He made an efibrt to get from his borse upon the pales : but was so 
maimed and bruised that he was unable to alight ; and thererore, remaining on 
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horseback, he proceeded to vent his nige, by utterìsg so many leprotches tnd 
invectives f^ainst those who were tossiiig Sancho, that it ts impoBsible to com- 
mit them to wrìting. But they suspended oeither their lai{ghter sor theìr 
labour ; nor did the flyìng Sancho cease to pour forth lamentations, mingled 
now with threats, now with entreaties; yet ali were of no avail, and they 
desisted at last only from pure £Eitigue. They then brought him his ass, and, 
wrapping him in his cicale, mounted him thereon. The compasaonate Mari- 
tomes, seeing him so exhausted, bethought of helping him to a jng of water, 
and that it might be the cooler, she fetched it from the well. Sancho took il^ 
and as he was lifting it to his mouth, -stopped on hearing the voice of his master, 
.who called to him, aloud, saying : "Son Sancho, drink not water; do not 
drink it, son ; it will kill thee : behold bere the most holy balsam (showing him 
the cruse of liquor), two drops of which will infallibly restore thee." At thesc 
words, Sancho, tuming his eyes askance, said in a louder voice : *' Perhaps yoa 
bave forgot, sir, that I am no knight, or vou would bave me vomit up what 
remains of my inside, after last night's work. Keep your liquor, in the devil's 
name, and let me alone." He then instantly began to drink ; but at the first 
sip, finding it was water, he could proceed no farther, and besought Maritomes 
to bring him some wìne : which she did willingly, and paid tor it with ber 
own money; for it is indeed said of ber that, although in that station, she had 
some faint traces of a Christian. When Sancho had ceased drinking, he dapped 
heels to his ass; and, the inn-gate being thrown wide open, out he went, satisned 
that he had pud nothin^, and carried his point, thoujgh at the expense of his 
usuai pledge, namely, hu back. The landlord, it is true, r^tuned bis wallets 
in payment of what was due to him; but Sancho never missed them in the 
httny of his departùre. The innkeeper would bave fastened the door well after 
him as soon as he saw him out; but that the blanketeers would not kt him, 
bein^ persons of that sort that, though Don Quixote had really been one of the 
Knì^ts of the Round Table, they would not bave cared two farthings for him. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Thtdiscourse rvhieh Sancho Panssa held with his master Don Quixote: Vfith 
other adventures worth rdating» 

Sancho carne up to his master so ^nt and dispirìted, that he was not abk 
to uige his ass forward. Don Quixote, perceiving him in that condition, said : 
** Honest Sancho, that castle, or inn, I am now eonvinced, is enchanted ; for 
they wbo so crueìlv sported with thee, what could they be but phantoms and 
inhabitants of anotner world ? And I am confirmed in this, from having found 
that, when I stood at the pales of the yard, beholding the acts of your sad 
tragedy, I could not pofisibiy get over them, nor even alight fix>m Rozinante : 
so that they must certainly bave held me enchanted : for I swear to thee, b> 
the &ith of what I am, that, if I could bave got over, or aligfated, I would 
bave avenged thee in such a manner as would bave made those poltroons and 
assassins remember the jest as long as they lived, even though I would bave 
thereby transgressed the laws of chivalry ; for, as I bave often told thee, they 
do not allow a knight to lay band on bis sword against any one who is not so, ' 
uniess it be in defence of his own life and person, and in cases of urgent and 
extreme necessity." "And I too," auoth Sancho, "would bave revenged 
myself if I had been able, knight or no knight, but I could not ; thougl^ in my - 
opinion, they who diverted themselves at my expense were no hobgoblins, bnt 
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muBEi of flesh a3»i,bones, as we are ; and each of them, as I heard while thejr 
were tossing me, had his proper name : one was called Fedro Mardnez, another 
Tenoriò Hemandez; and the landlord's name is John Paiomeqae, the left- 
handed : so that, su-, as to your not being able to leap over the ptdes» nor to 
alight from your borse, the fault lay not in enchantment, but in somsthiog 
else. And what I g^ather clearly from ali thìs is, tliat these adventures we are 
in quest of wìU in the long run bring us into so many misadventures that we 
shall not know which is our rìght foot. So that, in my poor opinion, the 
better and surer way would be to return to our village, now that iris reaping* 
time, and look after our business ; nor go rambling from Ceca to Mecca, and 
out of the frying-pan into the firc." 

"How little dost thou know, Sancho,**-answered Don Quixote, **of what 
appertains to chivalry ! Peace, and bave patience, for the day will come when 
thine eyes shall witness how honourable a thing it is to follow this profession : 
for teli me what greater satisfaction can the world afiford, or what pleasure can 
be compared with that of winning a battle, and triumphing over an :idversary? 
Undoubtedly none." "It may be so,'* answered Sancho^ "thoagh I do not 
know it I only know that, since we bave been knights-errant, or since yoo 
bave been one, sir (for I bave no rìght to reckon myself of that honourable 
number), we bave never won any battle, except that of the Biscainer ; and 
even there your worship carne off with half an ear and half a helmet ; amd from 
that day to this we bave had nothing but dnibbings upon drubbings, cuffs upon 
cuifs, with my blanket-tossing into the bargaln, and that by persons enchanted, 
on whom I cannot revenge myself, and thereby know what that pleasure of 
overcoming an enemy is which your worship talks of " " That is what troubles 
me, and ought to trouble thee, also, Sancno,** answered Don Quixote; "but 
henceforward I will endeavour to bave ready at band a sword made with such 
art that no kind of enchantment can touch him that wears it ; and perhàps 
fortune ìnay put me in possession of that of Amadìs, when he called himself 
^Knight of the buming sword,' which was one of the best weapons that ever 
was wom by knight : for, beside the virtue aforesaid, it cut Uke a razor ; and 
no armour, however strong or enchanted, could withstand it" "Such is my 
luck," quoth Sancho, " that though this were so, and your worship should fìnd 
such a sword, it would be of scrvice only to those ^o are dubbed knights, — 
like the balsam : as for the poor squires, they may sing sorrow." " Fear not; 
Sancho," said Don Quixote ; " Heaven will deal more kindly by thee." 

The kn^ht and his squire went on conferring thus together, when Don 
Quixote perceived in the road on which they were travelling a great and thick 
doud òf tittst coming towards them ; upon whidi he tumed to Sancho, and 
said, ^'This is the o&y, O Sancho, that shall manifest the good that fortune 
hath in store for me. This is the day, I say, on which shall be proved, as at 
ali times, the valour of my arm ; and on which I shall perform exploits that 
will be recorded and wrìtten in the hook of fame, and there remain to ali 
succeeding agei Seest thou that cloud of dust, Sancho? It is raised by 
a prodigious army of divers and innumerable nations, who are on the march 
this way." "If so, there must be two armìes," said Sandio; "for bere, on 
this side, arìses just such another cloud of dust.*' Don Qubcote tuined, and 
seeing that it reaily was so, he rejoiced exceedinglv, taking it for granted they 
weré two armies coming to engagé in the midst o( that spadous plain , for at 
ali hours and moments his imagination was full of the battles, enchantments, 
adventui^, extravagandes, amours, and challenges detailed in bis favourìte 
books ; and in every thought, word, and action he reverted to them. Now the 
doud of dust he saw was raised by two great flocks of sheep going the same 
road from different parts, and, as the dust concealed them untìl Chey carne neiUTt 
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and Don Quixote affirmed so ^sitively that they were annies, Sancho befi;aa 
to believe it, and said, "Sir, what then must we do?" "What?" repUed 
Don Quixote — ** favour and assist the weaker side l Thou must know, Sancho, 

' that the army which marches towards us in front is led and commanded by the 
great emperor Ali^£sux)n, lord of the great island of Taprobana : this otlier, 
which marches behind us, is that of his enemy, the king of the Garamantes, 
Pentapolin of the naked arm — ^for he always enters inlo battle with his rigli 
arm bare." **But why do these two prìnces bear one another so much ili- 
will?" demanded Sancho. "They hate one another," answered Don Quixote, 
"because Uiis Alifanfaron is a furious pagan, in love with the daughter of 
Pentapolin, who is a most beautiful and superlatively graceful lady, and also 
a Christian ; bnt her father will not give her in marriage to the pagan king, 
unless he will first renounce tiie religion of his false prophet Mahomet, and 
tum Christian." **By my beard," said Sancho, "Pentapolin is in the right; 
and I am resolved to assist him to the utmost of my power." "Therein thou 
wilt do thy duty, Sanchb," said Don Quixote : " for in order to engagé in such 
oontests it is not necessary to be dubl)ed a knight" "I easily comprehend 
that," answered Sancho. " But where shall we dispose of this ass, that we 
may be sure to find hlm when the fray is over ? for I believe it was never yet 
the fashion to go to battle on a beast of this kind." " Thou art in the right," 
said Don Quixote ; " and thou mayest let him take his chance, whether he be 
lost or not : for we shall bave such choice of horses after the victory, that 
Rozinante himself will run a rìsk of being exchanged. But listen with attention 
whilst I give thee an account of the principal knights in the two approaching 
armies ; and, that thou mayest observe them the better, let us retire to that 
rising ground, whence both armies may be distinctly seen." They did so, and 
placed themselves for that purpose on a hillock, from which the two flocks 
whidi Don Quixote mistook for armies might easily bave been discemed, had 
not their view been obstructed by the douds of dust Seeing, however, in 
his imagìnation what did not exist, he began with a loud voice to say : " The 
knight thou seest yonder with the gilded armour, who bears on his shield 
a lion, crowned, couchant at a damsel s fee^ is the valorous Laurcalco, lord of 
the Silver bridge. The other, with the armour flowered with gold, who bears 
three crowns argent, in a fìeld azure, is the formidable Micocolembo, grand 
duke of Quiracia. The third, with gigantic limbs, who marches on his right, 
is the undaunted Brandabarbaran of Boliche, lord of the three Arabias. He is 
armed with a serpent*s skin, and bears instead of a shield, a gate, which fame 
savs is one of those belonging to the tempie which Sampson polled down when 
with his death he avenged himself upon his enemies. But tum thine eyes on 
this other side, and there thou wilt see, in front of this other army, the ever 
victorious and never vanc^uished Timonel de Carcajona, prince of the New 
Biscay, who comes clad m armour quartered azure, vert, argent, and or ; 
hearing in his shield a cat or, in a field gules, with a scroU inscribed MIAU, 
being the beginning of his mistress^s name ; who, it is reported, is the peerless 
Mia^ina, daughter of Alphenniquen, duke of Algarve. That other, who 
burdens and oppresses the back of yon powerful steed^ whose armour is as 
white as snow, and his shield also white, without any device, he is a new 
knight, by birtìi a Frenchman, called Peter Papin, lord of the baronies of 
Utnque. The other whom thou seest, with his armed heels pricking the 
danks of that fleet pie-bald courser, and his armour of pure azure, is the mighty 
duke of Nerbia, Espartafilardo of the wood, whose device is ari asparagus-bed, 

.with this motto in Castilian, ' Rastrea mi suerte,' 'Thus drags my fortune.' " 

In this manner he went on naming sundry knights of each squadron, as his 
fancy dictated, and giving to each Sieir anns, colours» devìces, and mottoes 
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extempore; and, withoat pausiog, he continued thus: — '^That squadron in the 
. front b formed and composed of people of different nations. Here stand those 
who drink thfe sweet waters of the tamous Xanthus ; the mountain eers, who 
tread the MassUian iields ; those who sift the pure and fine gold-dust of Arabia 
Felix ; those who dwell along the famous and refreshing banks of the clear 
Thermodon ; those who drain, by divers and sundry ways, the golden veins of 
Pactolus ; the Numidians» uniaithful in their promises ; the Persians, famous 
for bows and arrows ; the Parthians and Medes, who fìght flying ; the Arabians, 
perpetually changing their habitations ;v^the Scythians, as cruel as fair; the 
broad-lippied Ethiopìans ; and an infinity of other nations, whose countenances 
l see and know, although I cannot recoUect their names. In that other 
squadron come those who drink die crystal streams of olive-bearing Betis ; those 
who brìghten and polish their faces with the liquor of the ever neh and golden 
Tagus ; those who enjoy the beneficiai waters of the divine Genil ; those who 
tread die Tartesian fields, abounding in pasture ; those who recreate themselves 
in the Elysian meads of Xereza ; the neh Manchegans, crowned with yellow 
ears of com ; those clad in iron, Uie antique remains of the Gothic race ; those 
who bathe themselves in Pisuerga, famous for the gentleness of its current; those 
who feed their flocks on the spacious pastures of the winding Guadiana, cele- 
Lrated for its hidden source ; those who shiver on the cold brow of the woody 
Pyreneus, and the snowy tops of lofty Appeninus ; in a word, ali that Europe 
contains and includes.** 

Good heaven, how many provinces did he name ! how many nations did 
he enumerate 1 giving to each, with wonderfid readiness, its peculiar attrìbutes. 
Sancho Panza stood confounded at his discourse, without speaking a word ; and 
now and then he turned his head about, to see whether he could discover the 
knights and giants his master named. But seeing none, he said : "Sir, the 
devil a man, or giant, or knight, of ali you bave named, can I see anywhere ; 
perhaps ali may ì>e enchantment, like last night's goblins.*' "How sayest 
thou, Sancho ?'^ answered Don Quixote. " Hearest thou not the neighing of 
the steeds, the sound of the trumpets, and the rattling of the drums?" ''I 
bear nothing," answered Sancho, "but the bleating of sheep and lambs :'* and 
no it was ; for now the two flocks were come very near them. " Thy fears, 
Sancho," said Don Qubcote, "prevent thee from hearing or seeing aright; for 
one efiect of fear is to disturb the senses, and make things not to appear what 
they really are : ^and if thou art so much afraid, retire and leave me alone ; for 
with my single arm I shall insure victory to that side whiph I favour with my 
assistance : then clapping spurs to Rozinante, and setting his lance in rest, he 
darted down the hillock like lightning. Sancho crìed out to him, "Hold, 
Signor Don Quixote, come back 1 As God shall save me, they are lambs and 
^eep you are going to encounter ! Pray come back. Woe to the father that 
begot me 1 What madness is thìs? Look; there is neither giant nor knight, 
nor cats, nor arms, nor shields quartered nor entire, nor true azures nor be- 
devilled ; sinner that I am I what are you doing ? *' Notwithstanding ali this, 
Don Quixote turned not again, but stili went on, crying aloud, "Ho ! knights, 
yóu tlwtt follow and fight under the banner of the valiant Emperor Pentapolin 
of the naked arm, follow me ali, and you shall see with how much ease I revenge 
him on his enemy Alifanfaron of Taprobana." With these words, he rushed 
into the midst of the squadron of sheep, and b^an to attack them with his lance 
as courageously and intrepidly as if in good eamest he was engaging his mortai 
enemies. The shepherds and herdsmen who came with the flocks called out to 
him to desist : but, seeing it was to no purpose, they unbudcled their slings, 
and began tò salute his ears with a shower of stones. Don Quixote cared not 
fior the stones; but, galloping about on ali sides, crìed out, " Where art thou. 
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proud Alifanfaron T Prél«nt thyself before me : I am m nn§;le knight, deskou 
to prove thy valour hand to hs^nd, and to punish thee witfa the lo» of life, for 
the wrong thou dost to the valiant Pentapoiìn Ganmanta.'* At that instant 
a lai]ge stone struck him with snch violence on the «ide, that H btirìed a oomplr 
of ribs in bis body; ìnsomuch that he believed himsèlf etther slain or sorely 
wounded ; and therefore, rememberìng bis balsam, he pnlled <rat the cnisey 
and applying it to bis mouth, began to swallow some of tne liquor; bnt before 
be couid take what he thought sufficiente another of those almonds hit him fòli 
on the hand, and dashed the cruse to pieces : carrying off three or four of bis 
teeth by the way, and grìevously bruising two of bis fìngers. Such was -the 
first blow, and sudi the second, that the poor knight fell from bis borse to the 
ground. The shepherds ran to him, and verily ^Ueved they had killed him : 
whereupon in ali baste thev collected their flock, took iip their dead, which 
were about seven, and marched off without farthcr inquiiy. 

AU tbis ^vbile Sancho stood upon the hillock, bebolding his master's extrava- 
gances; tearing his beard, and cursing the unfortunate hour and moment that 
ever he knew him. But seeing him fallen to the ground, and the shepherds 
gene off, he descended from the hillock, and, numing to him, found him in a 
very ili plight, tfaoi^h not quite bereaved of sense : and said to him, " Did I 
not beg you, Signor Don Quixote, to come back ; for those you went to attack 
were a flock of Sieep, and not an army of men ? " '* How easily," replied Don 
Quixote, *' can that thief of an enchanter, my enemy, transform things or make 
tbem invisible ! Thon must know, Sancho, that it is a vfixy tasf matter for 
such men to give things what semblance they please ; and this mahgnant perse- 
cutor of mine, envious of the glory that he saw I sbould acqnire in this battio 
has tnmslormed the hostile squadrons into fiocks of sheep. However, do one 
thing, Sandio, for my sake, to undeceive thyself and see the truth of what I 
teU thee : mount thy ass, and foUow tbem fairly and soikly, and thon wilt 
find that, when &ey are éot a little farther off, they will return to their £rst 
form, and, ceasii^ to be sheep, will become men, proper and tali as I described 
tìiem at first. But do not go now ; for I want thy assìstance ; and come an4 
see how many of my teeth are deficitnt ; for it seems to me that I bave not one 
left in my head." Sancho carne so dose to him that he almost thrust his eyes 
into his mouth; and being predsdy at the time that the balsam began to wOrk 
in Don Quixote's stomach, die contents thereof were at that instant discharged 
with as mnch violence as if shot out of a demi-cuhrerin, directly upon the boird 
of the compassionate squiie. ''Blessed Virgin!" quoth Sancho, '^what has 
befaUen me ? This poor sinner must be mortally wounded, since he vomita 
blood at the mouth." But, reflecting a little, he found by the colour, savour, 
and smeli, that it was not blood, but the bal^un which he had seen him drink; 
and so great was the loathing he then felt, that his stomach tumed, and he 
vomited up his very entndls upon his master, so that they were both in a predous 

gickle. Sancho ran to his ass, to take something out of his wallets to deanse 
imsdf, and cure his master ; but not fìnding them, he was very near running 
distracted. He cursed himself again, and resolved in his mind to leave his 
master, and return home, although he sbould lose bis wages for the tiifte past, 
and his hopes of the promised isknd. - 

Don Quixote nowraised himself up, and, pladng his left hand on his mouth, 
to prevent the remainder ef his teetii from &lling out, with the otìher he laid 
bold on Rozinante's bridle, who had not stirred from his >master*s side, sudi 
was bisfiddity; and went towards his squire, who stood leaning with bis breast 
upon the ass, and his check redimng upon his band, in the posture of a man 
overwhelmed with thoujg^ht Don Quixote seeing him thus, and to ali appear- 
ance so melancholy, said to him : '' Know, Sancho, that one man is no moie 
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than another, only inasmuch as he does. more tban another. Ali these stonns 
tiiat we bave encountered are signs that the weather will soon clear up, and 
thìngs will go smoothly ; for it is impossìble that either evil or good shouid l^e 
dun^le; and hence it foUows that, the evil having lastedlong, the good cannot 
be far off. So do not aifiict thyself for tiie mischiuices that i}«fal me, «ina» &ou 
hast no share in them.^' ** How no share in them ?" answerbd Sanclko: '* per- 
adventure he they tossed in a blanket yesterday was not my tather's son ; and 
the wallets I have lost to-day, with ali my moveables, belong to somebody else?*' 
«'What, are the wallets lost?" quoth Don Quixote. "Yes, they are," 
answered Rancho. "Then we have nolhing to eat to-day," r^lied Don 
Qttbcote. "It wonld be so," answered Sancho, " if thosefields did not produce 
those herbs which your worship sa3rs you know, and with whichunludcy knights- 
errant like your worship are used to supply such wants." "Nevertheless,** 
said Don Quixote, "at this time I would rather have a slice of bread and 
a couple of heads of salt pilchards than ali the herbs described by Dioscorìdes, 
thoùg^ commented upon by Doctor Laguna* himsel£ But, good Sancho, get 
upon thy ass, and foUow me ; for God, who provides for ali, will not desert us ; 
more espedally, being engaged, as we are, m His service : since He neglects 
neither the gnats of the air, the worms of the earth, nor the spawn of the 
waters ; and so mercifìil is He, that He maketh His sun to shine upon the good 
and the bad, and causeth the rain to fall upon the just and unjust" " Your 
worship," said Sancho, ** would make a better preacher than a knight-errant." 
^' Sandio,*/ said Don Quixote, "the knowledge of knights-errant must be uni- 
versa! ; there have been knights-errant, in times past, who would makeaermons 
or harangues on the king's highway, as successfìilly as if they had taken their 
dégrees in the University of Paris : whence it may be inferred that the lance 
never blunted the peni nor the pen the lance." ** Well I be ijt as your worship 
says," answered Sancho ; "but let us b^one hence, and endeavour to get a 
lodging to-night : and pray heaven it be where there are neither blankets nor 
blanket-heavers, nor hobgoblins ror enchanted Moors : for if there be, tlie 
devil take both the flock and the fold." 

" Pray to God, my son," said Don Quixote, " and lead me whither thoa wilt ; 
for this time I leave our lodging to thy choice ; but reach faither thy hand and 
ieel how many teeth are wanting on the right side of my upper jaw ; for there I 
. feel the pain." Sancho put his finger into his mouth, and feeling about, said: 
" How many teeth had your worsmp on this side?" — " Four," answered Don 
Quixote, "lisides the eve-tooth, ali perfect and sound. '^ "Think well what 
you say, sir,'' answered Sancho. "I say four, if not five," answered Don 
Quixote ; " for in my whole life I never had a tooth drawn, nor have I lost one 
by rheum nor decay ' " Well, then," said Sancho, "on this lower side your 
worship has but two teeth and a half ; and in the upper, neither half ner whole : 
ali is as smooth and evt.n as the palm of my band. " infortunate that I am! " 
said Don Quixote, hearing these sad tidings from his souire : " I had rather 
they had tom off an arm, provided it were not the sword-ann ; for thou must 
know, Sancho, that a mouth without teeth is.like a mill without a stone; and 
that a diamond is not so precious as a tooth. But to ali this we who profess 
-the strict order of chivalry are liable. Mount, friend Sancho, and lead on ; for 
I will follow thee at what pace thou wilt" Sancho did so^ and proceeded in a 
direction in which he thought it probable they might find a lodging, without 
going out of the high-road, which in that part was much frequented. As they 
slowTy pursued their way, for the pain of Don Quixote's jaMrs gave him no case, not 
inclination to make baste, Sancho, wishing to amuse and divert him, began to con 
verse ; and said among other things what will be found in the following chapter. 
* Andrea de Laguna, bom at Segoiria, and Physidan to Pope Julio III. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

0/ the sagi Diseaurse thai passed between Sancho and his master^ and the 
mcceeding adventure o/the dead body; vnth otherfamaut oecurrences, 

'Mt is my opinion, sir, that ali the misfortimes which bave befallen us of late 
are doubtless in punishment of the sin committed by your worship against your 
own order.of knigbthood, in neglecting to perform the oath you took, not to eat 
bread on a tabledoth, nor solace youiielf wìth the queen, with ali the rest that 
you swore^ iintil you had taken away the hehnet of Malandrino— or how do you 
cali the Moor, for I do not well remember ?" '* Sancho, thou art in the right," 
said Don Quixote: '* but, to confess the trutb, it had whoUy escaped my memor^; 
and rely upon it, the affair of the blanket happened to thee as a punishment for 
not having reminded me sooner : but I witl make compensatìon ; for in the 
order of chivalry there are ways of compounding for everything." ** Why, did 



1 swear anything?" said Sancha "That thou hast not swom avails thee 
nothing,** replied Don Quixote; '4t is enough that I know thou art not free 
firom the guilt of an accessoiy ; and, at ali events, it will not be amiss to provide 
ourselves a remedy.*' " If that be the case," said Sancho» ''take care, sir, you 
do not foiget this, too, as you did the oath : perhaps the goblins may again 
take a fnncy to divert themselves wìth me, or with your worship, if they find 
you so obstinate." 

While they were thus discoursing, night overtòok them, and they were stili 
in the high-road, without having found any place of reception ; and the worst 
of it was they were famished wiUi hunger : for with their wallets they had lost 
their Whole larder of provisions, and to complete their misfortunes an adventure 
now befd them which appeared indeed to be truly an adventure. The night 
came onrather dark; notwithstanding which they proceeded: as Sancho hoped 
that, being on the king's highway, they might very probabl^ find an inn within 
a league or twa Thus situated, the night dark, the squire hungry, and the 
master well disposed to eat, they saw, advancing towards them, on the dame 
road, a great number of lights, resembling so many moving stars. Sancho stood 
aghast at the sight of them, nor was Don Quixote unmoved. The one checked 
his ass and the other his borse» and both stood looking before them with eager 
attention. They perceived that the lights were advancing towards them, and 
that as they approached nearer they appeared larger. Sancho trembled like 
quicksilver at the sight, and Don Quixote's hair bristled upon his head : but, 
somewhat recovering himself, he exdaimed : " Sancho, this must be a most 
perilous adventure, wherein it will be necessary for me to exert my whole might 
and valour.** " Woe is me I" answered Sancho ; ** should this prove to be an 
adventure of goblins, as to me it seems to be, where shall I fìnd ribs to endure ?" 
** Whatsoever phantoms they may be," said Don Quixote, **I will not sufìfer 
them to touch a thread of thy garment : for if they sported with thee before, it 
was because I could not get over the wall : but we are now upon even ground, 
where I can brandish- my sword at pleasure.*' '*But, if they should enchant 
and benumb you, as they did then," quoth Sancho» ''what matters it whether 
we are in the open field or not ?" " Notwithstanding that," replied Don Quixote, 
'* I beseech thee, Sancho, to be of good courage; for experience shall give thee 
sufficient proof of mine." **I wil^ if it please God," answered Sancho; and, 
retiring a little onone side ofthe road, and again endeavouring to discover what 
those walking lights might be, they soon after perceived a great many persons 
dothed in ^iivhite. This dreadfitl spéctacle completely annihilated the courage 
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sA Sancho, whoset teeth b^an to chatter, as if seized with a quartan ague ; and 
his trembUng and chatterìng increased as more of it appeared in view : for now 
they discovered about twenty persons in white robes, ali on horseback, with 
lìghted torches in their hands ; behind them carne a litter covered with black, 
which was followed by six persons in deep mouming ; the mules on which they 
were mòunted being covered likewìse with black down to their heels ; for that 
they were mules, and not horses, was evident by the slowness of their pace. 
Those robed in white were muttering to themselves in a low and plaintive 
tone. 

Thìs strange vision, al such an hour» and in a place so uninhabited might well 
strike terror into Sancho's heart, and even into that of his master ; and so it 
would have done had he been any other than Don Quixote. As for Sancho, his 
whole stock of courage was now exhausted. But it was otherwise with his 
master, whose lively imagination instantly suggested to him that this must be 
.truly a chivalrous avventure. He conceived tluit the litter was a bier, whereon 
was carried some knight sorely wouiided, or slain, whose revenge was reserved 
for him alone : ,he, therefore, without deky couched his spear, seated hìmself 
firm in his saddle, and with grace and spint advanced into the middle of the 
road by which the procession must pass ; and, when they were near, he raised 
his voice, and saia : " Ho 1 knights, whoever ye are, halt, and give me an 
account to whom ye belong ; whence ye come, whither ye are going, and what 
it is ye carry upon that bier; for in ali appearance either ye nave done some 
injury to others, or others to you ; and it is expedient and neccssary that I be 
informed of it, either to chastise ye for the evil ye have done, or to revenge ye 
of wrongs sustained." "We are in baste, answered one in the procession; 
'* the inn is a great way off; and we cannot stay to give so long an account as 
you require : then, spurring his mule, he passed forward. Don Quixote, 
hi^hly resenting this answer, laid hold of his bridle, and said : " Stand, and 
with more civility give me the account I demand ; otherwise I challenge ye ali 
to battle.** The mule was timid, and started so mudi, upon his touching the 
bridle, that, rìsing on her hind legs, she threw her rider over the crupper to the 
ground. A lacquey that carne on foot, seeing the man in white faU, began to^ 
revile Don Quixote, whose choler being now raised, he couched his spear, and, 
ìmmediately attacking one of the moumers, laid him on the ground grìevously 
wounded ; then tuming about to the rest, it was worth seeing with what agility 
he attacked and defeated them ; and it seemed as if wings at that instant had 
sprung on Rozinante — so lightly and swiflly he moved I Ali the white-robed 
people, being timorous and unarmed, soou quitted the skirmish, and ran over 
the plain with their lighted torches, looking -like so many masqueraders on a 
camival or festival night The moumers were so wrapped up and muf&ed in 
their long robes, that they could make no exertìon 1 so that Don Quixote, with 
entire safebr, assailed them ali, and, sorely against their will, obliged them to 
quit the fìeld ; for they thought him no man, but the devil from hell broke loose 
upon them to seize the dead body they were conveying in the litter. 

Ali this Sancho beheld with admiration at his master's intrepidity, and said 
to hìmself: "This master of mine is certainly as valiant and magnanimous as 
he pretends to be." A bumiiig torch lay upon the ground, near £e first whom 
the mule had overthrown, by the light of which Don Quixote espied him, and 
going up to him, placed the point of his spear to his throat, commanding him 
to surrender, on pain of deatn. To whicn the fallen man answered : '* I am 
surrendered enough already, since I cannot stir ; for one of my legs is broken. 
I beseech you, sir, if you are a Christian gentleman, do notkill me : you would 
commit a great sacrìlege; for I am a licentiate, and have taken the lesser 
•arderà.** "Who the devil, then,** said Don Quixote, "brought yoa hither, 
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being aa ccclesiastic ?" " Who, nr?" xeplied the fallen man ; ''my evìl fortune.'* 
''A worse iatenow threatens.you," said Don Quixote, ''uniess you repl^ satis- 
factorìly to aU my first questions.'* *' Your worship sball sooa be satisfied,'* 
aoswered the liceatiate ; " and therefore you must know, sir, that though I told 
vou before I was a Ucentiate, I am in £sict only a bachelor of arts, and my name 
is Alonzo Lopez. I am a native of Alcovendas, and carne fifpm the city of 
Baeza, with eleven more eoclesiastics, the same who fled with the torches ; we 
were attending the corpse in that litter to the city of Segovia. It is that of a 
gentleman who died in Baeza, where he was deposited till now that, as I said 
before, we are carryìng hìs bones to theìr place of burial in Segovia, where he 
was bom." "And who killed him?" demanded Don Quixote. "God," 
replied the bachelor, **by means of a pestilential fever." "Then," said Don 
QuUote^ " our Lord hath saved me the labour of revengine hìs death, in case he 
had been slain by any other hand. But, since he fell bv uè band of Héaven, 
there is nothing expected from us but patience and a silent shrug : for just the 
same must I have aone had it been His pleasure to pronounce the&tal sentente 
uponme. « It is proper that your reverence should know that I am a kni^ht ai 
La Mancha, Don Quixote by name : and that it is my office and profession to 
go over the world, righting wrongs and redressing grìevances.'^ "I do not 
understand your way of ri^ting wrongs,*' said the bachelor : "for from right 
you have set me wrong, having broken my leg, which will never be right again 
whilst I live ; and the grìevance you have redressed for me is to leave me so 
aggrieved that I shall never be otherwise ; and to me it was a most unlucky 
adventure to meet you, who are seeking adventures.'* "Ali things," answered 
Don Quixote, "do not £eJ1 out the same way: the mischief, master bacheloi 
Alonzo Lopez, was occasioned by your coming, as you did, bv night, arrayed 
in those surplìces, with lighted torches, chanthip^, and dad in doleml weeds, so 
that you really resembled something evil and of thè" other world, I was there- 
^ fore bound to perform my duty, by attacking you : which I certainly should 
have done altbough you had really been, as I imagined, devils from beli." 
"Since my fate ordained it so," said the bachelor, "I beseech you, Sknoi 
Knight-errant, who have done me such arrant mischie^ to help me to get from 
under this mule, for my leg is held £pist between the stirrup and the saddle." 
"I might have continued talking until to-morrow," said Don Quixote ; "why 
did you delay acquainting me with your embarrassment ?" He then called out 
to Sancho Panza to assist : but he did not choose to obey, being employed in 
lansacking a sumpter-mule, which those pious men had brought with tnem, well 
itored with eatables. Sancho made a bag of his cloak, and having crammed 
into it as much as it would hold, he loaded his beast ; aiter which he attended 
to his master*6 cali, and helped to diséngage the bachelor from the oppression 
of his mule> and, having mouuled him and given hiioi the tordi. Don Quixote 
bade him follow the track (^ his companions, and htg Uieir pardon, in hìs 
name, for the injury which he could not avoid doing them.; Sancho likewise 
said, "If perchance those gentlemen would know who is the champion that 
routed them, it is the famous Don Quixote de la Mancha, otherwise called 'the 
knight tÀ the sorrowM figure.' " 

The bachelor being gone. Don Quixote asked Sancho what induced him to 
cali him **the knight of the sorrowiful figure," at that time more than at any 
pther. " I will teli you," answered Sancho : " it is b^cause I have been viewing 
you by the light of the torch, which that unfortunate man carried; and, in 
truth, your worship at present veij nearly makes the most woefiil figure I have 
ever seen ; which must be owing, 1 suppose, either to the fatigue of mis combat, 
oc. the want of your tceth.", " It is owing to neither," replied Don Quixote; 
" but the wge, who has the chaxge of writing the history of my achievemeoti^ 
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has deemed it proper for me to assume an appellatìon, like the knights of old; 
one of whom called himself * the knight of the buming sword ; * another • of the 
unicom ;* this *^of the damsels;* that 'of the phoenix;* another"* the knight of 
the grif&i ;* and another ^e knight of death ; ànd by those names and ensìgns 
they were known over the whole surface of the earth. And therefore I say ttsit 
the sage I just now mentioned has put it into thy thoughts and into thy mouth 
to cali me * the knight of the sonowfìal %ure,* as I porpose to cali myselC from 
this day forward ; and that this name may fit me the better, I determinef when 
aa opportnnity oiffers, to bave a most sorrowful fìgure painted oa my shiekL" 
'* You need not spend time and money in getting this figure made»'* saia Sancho ; 
"^ur worship need only show your own, and, without any other image ot 
shield, they will immediately cali you 'him of the sorrowful figure;' and be 
assared I teli you the truth ; for I promise you, sir (mmd, I speak in jest), that 
famger and the loss of your grinders makes you look so ruefuily, that, as I said 
before, the sorrowfiil picture may very well be spared.*' 

Don Quixote «nilea at Sancho's pleasantry ; nevertheless, he resolved to cali 
Imnself by^ that name, and to bave bis shieìd or buckler painted accordingly, 
and he said: ''I conceive, Sancho, that I am liable to excommunication for 
having laid violent hands on holy tliings, * Juxta illud, Siquis suadente diabolo,' 
&e. ; although I know I did not lay my hands, but my spear upon them. 
Beaidss, I did not know that I was engaging with priests, or things belonging 
to the Church, which I reverence and adore, like a good Catholic and faitìiful 
Christian as I am, but with phantoms and spectres of the other world. And 
eyen, were it otherwise, I pearfectly remembór what befel Uie Cyd Ruy Diaz, 
when he broke the chair of tìiat king's ambassador in the presence of bis holiness 
the Pope, for wlnch he was excommunicated ; yet honest Roderigo de Vivar 
passed that day for an honourable and courageous knight." 

The bachelor having departed, as hath l^n said, Don Quixote wished to 
examine whether the corpse in the hearse consisted only of bones or not ; but 
Sancho woold not conSent, saying, " Sir, your worship has finished this perilous 
adventure at less expense thkn any I bave seen ; and though these folks are 
conquered and defeated, they may chance to reflect that they were beaten by 
one man, and, being ashamed thereat, may recover themselves, and return in 
quest of US, ajìd then we may bave eiiough to do. The ass is properly fìir- 
nlshed ; the bM>untain is near ; hunger presses, and we bave nothing to do but 
deoently to march off; and, as the saying is, ' To the grave with the dead, and 
the living to the bread ; * '* and, driving on bis ass before him, he entreated his 
master to IbUow ; who, thinking Sancho in the right, followed without replying. 
They had not gone fax between two hills, when tìiey found themselves in a 
retìivd and spadous valley, where they alighted. Sancho disburdened his beast ; 
and, extended on the green grass, with hui^er for sauce, they despatched their 
breakfast, dinner, aftemoon*s luncheon, and supper, ali at once: regaling their 
palates with more than one cold mess, which the ecclesiastics who attended the 
deoeased (sach gentlemen seldom iàiling in a provident attention to themselves) 
had faroi^ht wi3i them on the sumpter-mule. But there was another misfortune^ 
which Sancho accounted the worst of ali ; namely, they had no wine, nor even 
water, to drink ; and were, moreover, parched with thlrst Sancho, however, 
peiceiviiig the meadow they were in to be oovered with green and fresh grass^ 
said --wlut wìU be related in the foUowing cfaapter 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Of the unparallded cutventure achieued by the rencwned Don Quixote with less 
hazardthan any was ever achieved by the mostfamous knight in the world, 

''It is impossible, sir, but there must he some fountain or'brook near, to 
make these herl» «o fresh, ancTtherefore, if we go a little farther on, we may 
meet with something to quench the terrìble thirst that afilicts ns, and whicb is 
more painful than hunger itsel£" Don Quixote approved the coonsel, and, 
taking Rozinante by the brìdle, and Sancho bis ass oy the halter (after he had 
placed upon him the relics of the supper), they began to march forward through 
tbe meadow, feeling their way; for the night was so dark, they could see 
nothing. But they had not gone two hundred paces when a great noìse of 
water reached their ears, like that of sotne mighty cascade pouring down from 
a vast and steep rock. The sound rejoiced them exceedinìg^ly, and, stopping 
to listen whence it came, they heard on a sudden another dr^dfìil noise, which 
abated the pleasure occasioned by that of the water ; especìally in Sancho, who 
was naturaUy faint-hearted. I say they heard a dreadfuì din of irons or rattling 
chains, accompanied with mighty strokes repeated in regular time and measure; 
iit^hich, together with the furious noise of the water, would bave struck terror 
into any other heart but that of Don Quixote. The night, as we bave before 
said, was dark ; and they chanced to enter a grove of tali trees, whose leaves, 
agitated by the breeze, caused a kind of rustling noise, not loud, though fear- 
ful ; so that the solitude, the situation, the darkness, and the sound of rushing 
water, with the agitated leaves, ali concurred to produce surprise and horror, 
especially when they found that neìther the blows ceased, nor the wind slept, 
nor the moming approached ; and in addition to ali this was their total igno- 
rance of the place where they were in. But Don Quixote, supported by bis 
intrepid heart, leaped upon Rozinante, and bracing on bis buckler, brandished 
« bis s^r, and said : V' Friend Sancho, know that, by the will of Heaven, I was 
' bom in this age of iron to revive in ìt that of gold, or, as it is usually termed, ' the 
' golden age.' I am he fpr whom dangers, great exploits» valorous achìevements, 
are reserved : I am he, I say again, who am destined to revive the order of the 
Round Table ; that of the twelve peers of France, and the nine worthies ; and 
to obliterate the memory of the Platirs, the Tablantes, Olivantes, and Tirantes, 
'knìghts of the sun,' and the Belianise^ with the whole tribe of the fìimous 
knights-errant of times past; performmg, in this age, such stupendous deeds 
and feats of arms as are sufiicient to obscure the brightest ever achieved by 
them. Trusty and loyal squire, observe the darkness of this night, its strange 
silence, the confused sound of these trees, the fearfiil noise of that water which 
we came hither in search o^ and which, one would tbink, precipitates itself 
headlong from the high mountains of the moon; that incessant striking and. 
dashing which wound our ears: ali these together, and evèn each separately, 
are suMcient to infuse terror, fear, and amazement into the breast of Mars 
himself ; how much more into that of one unaccustomed to such adventures ! 
Yet ali I bave descrìbed serves but to rouse and awaken my courage, and my 
heart already bounds within my breast with eager desire to encounter this 
advenlure, however difficult it may appear. Therefore tighten Rorinante's 
girth, and God be with thee ! Stay for me bere three davsT and no more: if I 
return not in that time, thou mayest go back to our village ; and thence, to 
oblige me, repair to Toboso, and inform my incomparable lady Dulcinea that 
ber enthrallea knight died in attempting things that might bave made him 
worthy to be stvlcd bers. ** 
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When Sancho heard these words of his master, he dissolved into tears, and 
said, "Sir, I cannot think why your worship ^ould encounter this fearful 
adventure. It is now night, and nobody sees us. We may easily tura àside, 
and get ont of danger, though we should not drink these three days ; and, being 
unseen, we cannot bc taxed with cowardice. Besides, i have heard the curate 
of our village, whom your worship knows very well, say in the pulpit that * he 
who seeketh danger perisheth therein :* so that it is not good to tempt God by 
ondertaking so extravagant an exploit, whence there is no escaping but by a 
miracle. Let it suffice that Heaven saved you from being tossed in a blanket, 
as I was, fuid brought you off yictorious» safe, and sound, from among so many 
enemies as accompanied the dead man. And if ali this be not sufficient to 
soften your stony heart, let this assurance move you, that, scarcdy shall your 
worship be departed hence, when I, for very fear, shall give up my soul to who- 
soever shall be pleased to take it I left my country, and forsook my wife and 
children, to foUow and serve your worship, believing I should be the better and 
not the worse for it : but, as covetousness burst the bag, so hath it rent my "" 
hopes ; for when they were most alive, and I was just expecting to obtain that 
cursed and unlucky island, which you have so often promised me, I fìnd iliysel^ 
in lieu thereo^ ready to be abandoned by your worship in a place remote from 
everything human. For Heaven's sake, dear sir, do not be so cruel to me : 
and if your worship will not whoUy give up this enterprise, at least defer it tiU 
daybreak, which, by what I leamed when a shepherd, cannot be above three 
hours ; for the mu^e of the north-bear * is at the top of the head, and makes 
midnight in the line of the left arm." " How canst thou, Sancho,*' said Don 
Quixote, '* see where this line is made, or where this muzzle or top of the head 
may be, since the night is so dark, that not a star appears in the whole sky ? " 
*' Tnie," said Sancho ; ''but fear has many eyes, and sees things beneath the 
earth, much more above the sky; besides, it is reasonable to suppose that it 
does not want much of daybreak." '* Want what it may," answered Don 
Qtùxote, '* it shall never be said of me, now nor at any time, that tears or 
entreaties could dissuade me from performing the duty of a knight I therefbre I 
pray thee, Sancho, be silent ; for God, who has inspired me with courage to 
attempi this unparallded and fearful adventure, will not fail to watch over my 
safety, and comfort thee in thy sadness. AU thou hast to do is to girt Rozinante 
well, and remain bere ; for I will quickly retura alive or dead." 

Sancho, now seeing his master's final resolution, and how little his tears, 
prayers, and coimsel availed, determined to have recourse to strata^em, and 
compel him, if possible, to wait until day ; therefore, while he was tightening 
the horse's girths, softly and unperceived with his halter he tied Rozinante's 
hinder feet together, so that when Don Quixote would £^ have departed, the 
hofse could move only by jumps. Sancho, perceiving the success of his con- 
trivance, said : " Ah, sir I behold how Heaven, moved by my tears and prayers, 
has ordained that Rozinante should be unable to stir ; and if you will obstinately 
persist to spur him, you will but provoke fortune^ and, as they say, 'kick 
against the pricks;' " This made Don Quixote quite desperate, and the more 
he spurred his borse, the less he could move him ; he therefore thought it best 
to be qniet, and wait until day appeared, or until Rozinante oould proceed, 
never suspecting the artifice of Sancho, whom he thus addressed : " Since so it 
is, Sancho» that Rozinante cannot move, I consent to wait until the dawn smiles, 
although I weep in the interval" " You need not weej)," answered Sancho^ 
'*for I will entertain you until day by telling you stories, if you had not rather 
alight and compose yourself to slieep a little npon the green grass, as knìghts- 

• literally, " the mouth of the hunting horii, or comet" So the " Ursa Minor ** is called 
from a fanded configuration of the stara of that constellatioa. 
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errant are wont to do^ so that you may be less wear^ when the day and Iiour 
Comes for engaging in that terrible adventure you wait for." ** To whom dosi 
thou talk of alighting or sleeping?^ said Don Quixote : **am I one of those 
knights who talee repose in time of danger ? Sleep thou, who wert bom to 
sleep, or do what thou wilt : I sliall act as becomes my profession." ** Pray, 
good sir, be not angry," answered Sancho, "I did not mean to offend you : " 
and, coming dose to him, he laid hold of the saddle beforc and behind, and 
thus stood embracing his master's left thigh, vrithout darìng to stir from him a 
finger's breadth, so much was he afraid of the blows which stili continued to 
sound in regular succession. Don Quixote bade him teli some story for his 
entertainment, as he had promised : Sancho replied that he would, if his dread 
of the noise would permit him : ** 1 will endeavour," said he, **in spite of it, 
to teli a story, whicn, if I can hit upon it, and it slips not through mv fingers, 
is the best of ali stories; and 1 beg your worship to be attentive, for now 1 
begin : — 

"What hath been, hath been ; the good that shall befòJ be for us ali, and 
evil to him that evil seeks. And pray, sir, take notice that the beginning which 
the ancients gave to their tales was not just what they pleased, but rather some 
sentence of Cato Zonzorìnus the Roman, who says, ' And evil be to him that 
evil seeks ; * which fits the present purpose like a ring to your finger, signifying 
that your worship should be quiet, and not go about searching after evil, but 
rather that we tum aside into some other road ; for we are under no obli^tion 
to continue in this, where we are overtaken by so many fears." " Proceed 
with thy tale, Sancho," said Don Quixote, "and leave to my care the road w€ 
are to follow." " I say, then," continued Sancho, " that in a village in Estra- 
madura, there was a shepherd — I mean a goatherd ; which shepherd, or goat- 
herd, as my story says, was called Lope Ruiz ; and this Lope Ruìz was in love 
with a shepherdess called Torralva ; which shepherdess called Torralva wa:3 
daughter to a neh herdsman, and this rich herdsman — " **If this be thy 
manner of telling a story, Sancho," said Don Quixote, "repeating everything 
thou hast to say, thou wilt not bave done these two days : teli it concisely, and 
like a man of sense, or else say no more." " I teli it in the same manner that 
they teli ali stories in my country," answered Sancho; "and I cannot teli it 
otherwise, nor ought your worship to require me to make new customs." " Teli 
it as thou wilt, then," said Don Quixote; "since it is the will of fate that I 
must bear thee, eo on." 

"And so, sir, continued Sancho, "as I said before, this shepherd was in 
love with the shepherdess Torralva, who was a jolly, strapping wench, some- 
w^t scomful, and somewhat masculine: for she had certain small whiskers; 
and methinks I see her now." "What, didst thou know her?"said Don 
Quixote. "I did not know her," answered Sancho; "but he who told me 
this story said it was so certain and true, that I might, when I told it to another, 
. affirm and swear that I had seen it ali. And so, in process of time, the devil, 
who sleeps not, and troubles ali things, brought it about, that the love which 
the shepherd bore to the shepherdess, tumed into mortai hatred ; and the cause, 
according to evil tongues, was a certain quantity of little jealousies she gave 
him, so as to exceed sdì bounds : and so much did he hate her thènceforward, 
that, to shun the sight of her, he chose to absent himself from that country, and 
go where his eyes snould never more behold her. Torralva, who found herself 
disdaìned by Lope, then began to love him better than ever «he had loved him 
before." ** It is a disposition naturai in women," said Don Quixote, " to slight 
those who love them, and love those who hate thera : — go on, Sandio." 

"It fell out," proceeded Sancho, "that the shepherd put his design into 
execution ; and^ collecting together bis goats, went over the plains of Estramft- 
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dura, in otàet to pass over the kihgdotn òf Portugal. Upótì wWch, Torralva 
wfent after him, and foUowed him at a distance, on foot and bare-legged, with 
a pilgrim's staff in her hMid, and a wallet about her neck, in T^hich shtf carned, 
as is reported, & piece òf lóoking-glass, the remains of a comb, and a fcind oi 
sin ali gallipot of paint for the* face. But whatever she carried (for I shall not 
now set myself to vouch what it was), I only teli you that, as they say, the 
shepherd carne with his flock to pass the river Guadiana, which at that tirae 
was swollen, and had almost overflowed its banks ; and on the side he carne to 
there was neither boat nor anybody to ferry him or his flock over to the other 
side, which grìeved him mightily; for he saw that Torralva was at his heels, 
and would give him much cQsturbance hy her entreaties and tears. He thercr 
^re looked about him until he espied a hsherman with a boat near him, but so 
Binali that it coìild hold only one person and one goat ; however, he spoke to 
him, and agreed to carry over himself and his three hundred goats. The fisher- 
man got Into the boat, and carried over a goat ; he retumed, and carried over 
another; he carne back again, and again carried over another. Pray, sir, 
keep an account of the goats that the fisherman is carrjdng over ; for if yòu 
ióse coont of a single goat, the story ends, and it will be impossible to teli a 
word lùore of it I go on then and say that the landing-place on the opposite 
side was coveted with mud, and slippery, and the fisherman was a great While 
coming and going. However, he retumed for another goat, and anothél", and 
a&other." ** Suppose them di carried over," said Don Quixote, "and do hot 
be going and commg in this manner ; or thou wilt not have finished carìrying 
them over in a twelvemonth." **How many have passed already ? " said 
Sancho. **How the devil should I know?" answered Don Quixote. **See 
there now ! did t not teli thee to keep an exact account 7 Before Hfcaven, 
there is an end of the story; I can go no farther." "How can this be? " 
^mswered Don Quixote. **Is it so essential to tìie story to know the exact 
huinber of goats that passed over, that, if one error be made, the story can prò* 
ceed no fartiier?" "No, slr, bv no means," ànswered Sancho j "for whéti I 
desired your worship to teli me now many goats had passed, and you answered 
ypu did not know, at that very instant aU that I had to Say fied out of my 
memory; and In faith it was very edifying and satisfactory. ** ** So then," said 
Don Quixote, ** thè story is at an end ? '*^ ** As Sure as iny mother ìil** quoth 
Sàncho. " Verily," answered Don Quixote, ** thou hàst told oiie of the rarest 
tales, fablesy or histofies, imaginable ; and thy mode of relating and concluding 
it is such as never was, nor ever wiH be, equalled ; although I expected no less 
from thy good sense: however, I do not wonder at it, for this incessant din 
may have disturbed thy understanding." "AH that may be,*' answered 
Sancho, " but, as to my story, 1 know there's no more to be told ; for it ends 
Just where the error begins in the account of carrying over the goats." • " Let 
it end where it will, in God*s name," said Don Quixote, "and let iis see 
whether RoziAante can stlr himself/' And he clapped spurs to him, and again 
Uie animai jumped, and then stood stock stili: so effectually was he fettered. 

In this position they passed the night; and when Sancho perceived the dawn 
of moming, with much cautlon he unbound Rozinante, who, on being set at 
liberty, though naturally not over mettlesome, seemed to feel himself alive, and 
began to paw the ground; bat as for curvetting (begping his pardon) he knew 
nothing about it Don Quixote, perceiving that Rozinante began to be active, 
took it for a good omen, and a signal tl^t he should forthwith attempt the 
tremendous adventure. The dawn now making the surrounding objects visible, 

* This tale was not the inventiou of Cervantes : for, though altered and improved bv him, 
tlyc idea h takea firum the " Cento Novelle Antiche," which are given at the end of die Cento 
Novelle Scelte/' puhiished at Venice, in the year X57X. 
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Don Quizote percdved he was beneath some tali chestnut-trees, whicb aflbrded 
a gloomy shade : but the cause of that striking, which yet cohtìnued, he was 
unable to discover: therefore, without fiirther delay, he made Rozinante feel 
the spur, and again taking leave of Sancho, commanded him to wait there 
three days at the farthest, as he had said before, and that if he retnmed not by 
that time, he might conclude that ÌC was God^s will that he should end bis days 
in that perìlous adventure. He again also repeated the embassy and message 
he was to carry to his lady Dulcinea ; and as to what concemed the reward of 
his service, he told him that he need be under no concem, since, before his 
departure from his village, he had made his will, wherein he would find himself 
satisfied regarding his wages, in proportion to the time he had served ; but, if 
God ^ouldbrìng him off safe and sound from the impending danger, he might 
reckon himself infallibl^ secure of the promised island. Sancho wept afresh at 
hearing again the movmg expressions of his good master, and resolved not to " 
leave him to the last moment and termination of this affair. The author of 
this history concludes, from the tears and this honourable resolution of Sancho 
Panza, that he must bave been well bom, and at least an old Castilian. His 
master was somewhat moved by it ; not that he betrayed any weakness ; on the 
contrary, dissembling as well as he could, he advanced towards the place whence 
the noise of the water and of the strokes seemed to proceed. Sancho foUowed 
him on foot, leàding his ass — that Constant companion of his fortunes, good or 
bad. And having proceeded some distance among those shady chestnut-trees, 
they came to a little green meadow, bounded by some steep rocks, down which 
a mighty torrent precipitated itselt At the foot of these rocks were several 
wretdied huts, that seemed more like ruins than habitable dwellings; and it 
was from them, they now discovered, that the fearfìil din proceeded. Rozinante 
was startled at the noise, but Don Quixote, after quieting him, went slowlv on 
towards the huts, recotnmending himself devoutly to his lady, and beseeching. 
ber to favour him in so terrifìc an enterprìse ; and by the way he also besought 
God not to forget him. Sancho kept close to his side, stretdhing out his neck, 
and looking between Rozinante's legs, to see if he could discover the cause of 
his terrors. In this manner they advanced about a hùndred yards farther, when, 
on doubling a point, the true and undoubted cause of that horrible noise which 
had held them ali night in such suspense, app^ured plain and exposed to view. 
It was (kind reader, take it not in dudgeon !) sìx fulling-hammers, whose alter- 
nate strokes pfoduoed that hideous sound. Don Quixote, on beholding tìiem, 
was struck dumb, and was in the utmost confusion. Sancho looked at him, and " 
saw he hui^down his head upon his breast, with manifest indications of being 
abashed. Don Quixote looked also at Sancho, and seeing his cheeks swollen, 
and his mouth full of laughter, betraying evident signs of being ready to explode, 
notwithstanding his vexation, he could not forbear laughing himself at the sight 
of bis squire, who, thus encouraged by his master, broke forth in so violent a 
manner that he was forced to apply both hands to his sides, to secure himself 
from bursting. Four times he ceased, and four times the fìt retumed, with the 
same impetuosity as at first. Upon which. Don Quixote now wished him at the 
devil, especialhr when he heard him say, ironicaUy : ** Thou must know, friend 
Sancho, that I was born, by the will of Heaven, in this our age of iron, to 
revive in it the golden, or that of |[old. I am he for whom are reserved dangers, 
great exploits, and valorous achievements I " And so he went on, repeating 
many of the expressions which Don Quixote used upon first hearing those dread- 
fìil sounds. Don Qubcote, perceiving that Sancho made a jest of him, was so 
enraged that he lifted up his lance, and discharged two such blows on Wm Ihat, 
had he received them on his head, instead of his shoulders, the knight wovXà 
bave acquitted himself of the pa^ent of his ws^es, un]es§ it were to his heir;. 
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Sancho, finding he paid so dearly for bis jokes, and fearing lest bis master should 
proceed fisirther, with much humility said : " Pray, sir, he pacified ; as heaven is 
my hope, I did but jest." "Tbough thou mayest jest, I do not," answered 
Don Qubcote. "Come hither, meny sir, what thinkest thou? Suppose these 
mill-hammers had really been some perilous adventure^ bave I not given prooi 
of the courage requisite to undertake and acbieve it 7 Am I obliged, bemg a 
knigbt as I am, to distìnguish sounds, and know wbicb are, or are not, tbose ot 
a lulling-mill, more especially if (which is indeed the truth), I had never seen 
any fulling-mills in my life, as thou hast — a pitiful rustie as thou art, who wert 
bom and bred amongst them ; but let these six fìilling-hammers be transformed 
into sue giantSy and let them beard me one by one or sul together, and if I do not 
set them ali on their heads, then make what jest thou wilt of me. ** '* It is enough, 
good sir," replied Sancho; " I confess I bave been a little too jocose : but pniy 
teli me, now that tìiere is peace between us, as God shall brìng you out of ali 
the adventures that shaU happen to you safe and sound, as he has brought you 
out of this, was it not a thing to be laughed at, and worth telling, what a fearfiil 
taking we were in last night — I mean, that I was in — for I know your worship 
is a stranger to fear ?" " I do not deny," answered Don Quixote^. " that what 
has befallen us may be rìsible, but it is not proper to be repeated ; for ali persona - 
bave not the sense to see things in the right poiht of view." " But," answered 
Sancho, '* your worship knew how to point your lance aright when you pointed 
it at my head, and hit me on the shoulders ; thanks be to Heaven and to my 
own agility in slipping aside. But let that pass : it will out in the bucking : for 
I bave heard say, *he loves thee well who makes thee weep :' and, besides, your 
people of condition, when they bave given a servant a hard word, presently give 
nim some old hose, thoujgh what is usually given after a beatin|[, I cannot teli, 
unless it be that your knights-errant, afler bast'ìnàdoes, bestow islands, or king- 
doms on terra firmai " The die may so run," quoth Don Quixote, ** that sdì 
thou hast said may come to pass : excuse what is done, since thou art con- 
siderate ; for know that first impulses are not under man's control ; and, that 
thou mayest abstain from talking too much with me henceforth, I apprise thee 
of one thing, that in ali the bool^ of chivalry I ever read, numerous as they are, 
I recollect no example of a squire who conversed so much with his master as thou 
dost with thine. And really I account it a |[reat fault both in thee and in my- 
self : in thee, because thou payest me so httle respect; in me, that I do not 
make myself respected more. There was Gandalin, squire to Amadis de Gaul, 
earl of the Firm Island, of whom we read that he always spoke to his master 
cap in band, his head indined and body bent, in the Turkish fashion. What 
shall we say of Gasabel, squire to Don Galaor, who was so silent that, to -illus- 
trate the excellence'of bis marvellous tacitumity, his name is mentioned but once 
in idi that great and faithful history ? From what I bave said, thou mayest 
infer,x Sancho, that there ought to be a difference between master and man, 
between lord and lacquey, and between knight and squire ; so that, from this 
day forward, we must be treated with more respect ; for, howsoever thou mayest 
excite my anger, *it will ^o ili with the pitcher.' The fevours and benefìts I 

f)romised thee will come m due time ; and if they do not come, the wages, at 
cast, thou wilt not lose." "Your worship says very well," quoth Sancho; 
" but I would fain know (if perchance the time of the favours should not come, 
and it should be necessary to bave recourse to the artide of the wages) how much 
might the squire of a knieht-errant get in those times ? and whether they agreed 
by the monài or by the day, like labourers ?" "I do not believe," answered 
Don Quixote, " that those squires were retained at stated wages, but they relied 
on courtesy ; and if I bave appointed thee any, in the will I left sealed at home, 
it was in case of accidents ; for I know not yet how chivalry may succeed in 
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these calamitous times, and I would not bave my soul suffer in the other world 
for trifles ; for I would bave thee know, Sancho, that tbere is no sta|e more 
perilous than tbat of adventurers. " ' ** It is so, in tnith," said Sancbo, ''since 
tbe noise of tbe hammers of a fuUing-mill were sufficient to disturb and discom- 
pose the heart of so valorous a knight as your worship. But you may depen4 . 
npon it that benceforward I shall not open my Ups to make merry with yoiir 
^ worship*s concems, but shall honour you as my master and naturai lord." 
"By so doing," replied Don Quixote, 'Uhy days shall be long in the land; 
for next to our parents we are bound to respect our masters.' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Which treats of the grand (idveniure and rickprize of Mamhrinds helmet^ with 
other things which hefel our invincibU knight. 

About this time it beg^ to rain a little, and Sancho proposed entering thd ' 
fulling-mtll ; but Don Quixote had conceÌTed such an auiorrence of them for 
the late jest, that he would by no means go in ; tuming, therefore, to the right 
band, they struck into another road, like that they had travelled through Uì9 
day before. Soon after, Don (^ubcote discovered a man on horseback, who 
had on his head something which glittered as if it had been of gold \ and 
scarcely had he seen it when, tuming to Sancho, he said, '* I am of opinion, 
Sancho, there is no proverb but wfaat is true, because they are ali sentencef 
drawn from experience itself, the mother of ali the sciences ; especially that 
which says, * Wnere one door is shut another is opened.* I say this because, if 
fortune last night shut the door against what we sought, deceiving us with tìie 
fuUin^-mills, it now opens wide another, for a better and more certam adventure ; 
in which, if I am deceived, the fault will be mine, without imputine it to my 
ù;norance of iìilling-millfi, or to the darkness of night This I say because, u 
I mistake not, there comes one towards us who carrìes on bis head Mambrìno's 
helmet, concéming which thou mayest rcmember I swore the oath." ** Take 
care, sir, what you say, and more what you do," said Sancho ; *'for I would 
not wish for other Mling-mill^ to finish the milling^ and mashing our senses." 
"The devil take thee!" replied Don Quixote : '* what has a helmet to do with 
fuUing-mills?" **I know not," answered Sancho ; **but in faith, if I might 
talk as much as I used to do, perhaps 1 could give such reasons that your 
worship would see you are mistaken in what vou say." ** How can I be mis- 
taken m what I say, scrupulous traitor?" saia Don Quixote. "Teli me, seest 
thou not yon knight coming towards us on a dapple-grey steed, with a helmet 
of gold on his head?" "What I see and perceive, answered Sancho, "is 
only a man on a grey ass like mine, with something on his head that glitters." . 
" Why, that is Mambrino's helmet," said Don Quixote ; "retire, and kave me . 
alone to deal with him, and thou shalt see how, in order to save time, I shall 
conclude this adventure without speaking a word, and the helmet I have so 
much desùred remain my own." " I sball take care to gct out of the way,** 
replied Sancho; "but Ileavea grant, I say'again, it may not prove another 
fullmg-mill adventure." " I "have already told thee, Sancho, not to mention 
those fulling-mills, nor even think of them," said Don Quixote : "if thou dost 
— I say no more, but I vow to mill thy soul for thee I'' Sancho held his peace» 
fearing lest his master should perform his voW| whidi had struck him ali of a 
heap. 
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Now the truth of the matter, concerhing the helmet, the steed, and the 
knight which Don Quixote saw, was this. There were two villages in that 
neighbourhood, one of them so small that it had neither shop nor barber, but 
the other adjoming to it had both j therefore the barber of the larger senred 
also the less, wherein one customer now wanted to be let blood, and another to 
be shaved ; to perform which, the barber was now on his way, carrying with 
him his brass basin ; and it so happened that while upon the road it began to 
rain, and to save his hat, which was a new on^ he clapped the basin on his 
head, which being lately scoured was. seen glittering at the distance of half a 
league ; and he rode on a grey ass, as Sancho had afììrmed. Thus Don Quixote 
took the barber for a knight, his ass for a dapple-grey steed, and his basin for 
a golden helmet \. for whatever he saw was quickly adapted to his knightly 
extravagances : and when the poor knight drew near, without staying to reason 
the case with him, he advanced at Rozinante's best speed, and couched his lance, 
intending to run him through and through : but, when dose upon him, with- 
out checking the fury of his career, he cri«i out, " Defend thyself, caitiff ! or in- 
stantly surrender what is justly my due.'* The barber, so unexpectedly seeing 
this phantom advancing upon him, had no other way to avoid the thrust of the 
lance than to slip down from the ass : and no sooner had he touched the ground 
than, leaping up nimbler than a roebuck, he scampered over tlie plain with 
* such speed tjiat the wind could not overtake him. The basin he left on the 
ground; with which Don Quixote was satisfied, observing that the pagan had 
acted discreetly, and ia imitation of the beaver, which, when closely pursued 
by the hunters, tears off with his teeth that which it knows by instinct to be the 
object of pursuit He ordered Sancho to take up the helmet ; who, holding it 
in his band, said, '* BeforeHeaven, the basin is a special one, and is well worth 
a piece of eight, if it is worth a farthing." He then gave it to his master, who 
immediately placed it upon his head, tuming it round in search of tìie vizor ; 
but not finding it, he said, " Doubtless the pagan for whom this famous helmet 
was originally forged must bave had a prodìgious head — the worst of it is that 
one hai? is wanting." When Sancho heard the basin called a helmet, he could 
hot forbear laughing ; which, however, he instantly checked on recoUecting his 
master's late choler. **What dost thou laugh at, Sancho ?" said Don Quixote. 
"I am laughing," answered he, **to think what a huge head the pagan had 
who owned that helmet, which is for ali the world just like a barber's basin." 
" Knowest thou, Sancho, what I conceive to be the case ? This famous piece, 
this enchanted helmet, by some strange accident must bave fallen into the pos- 
session of one who, ignorant of its tnie value as a helmet, and SQ.eing it.to be 
of the purest gold, hath inconsiderately melted down the one-half for lucre's 
sake, and of the other half made this, which, as thou sayest, doth indeed look 
like a barber's basin : but to me, who know what it really is, its transformation 
is of no importance, for I will bave it so repaired in the first town whcre there 
is a Smith, that it shall not be surpassed nor even equalled by that which the 
god of smiths himself made and forged for the god of battles. In the mean 
time I will wear it as I best can, for something is bettèr than nothing ; and it 
will be sufficient to defend me from stones." " It will so," said Sancho, **ìf 
th^ do not throw them with slings, as they did in the battle of the two armies, 
when they crossed your worship's chaps, and broke the cruse of that raost 
blessed liquor which made me vomit up my inside." " The loss of that balsam 
gives me no concem," said Don Quixote ; "for knowest thou, Sancho, I bave 
the recipe by heart." "So bave I, too," answered Sancho; "but if ever I 
moke or t^ it a^^ain while I Uve, may I be fìxed and rooted to this place. 
Bestdes, I do not mtend to put myself in the way of requhing it ; for I mean to 
kcep myself, with ali my five senses, from being wounded, or from wounding 
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anybod^. As to beiiig tossed again in a blanket, I say nothing ; for it is 
dimcult to prevent such mishaps ; and if they do come, there is nothing to be 
done but wink, hold one's breath, and submit to go whither fortune and the 
blanket shall please." "Thou art no good Christian, Sancho," said Don 
Quixote ; ** slnce thou dost not foiget an injury once done thee : but know it is 
inhèrent in generous and noble minds to disregard trifles. What leg of thine 
is lamed, or what rib or head broken, that thou canst not forget that jest?— for, 
properly considered, it was a mere jest and pastime ; otherwise, I should long 
ago bave retumed thither, and done more mischief in revenging thy quarrel 
than the Greeks did for the rape of Helen, who, had she lived in these times, 
or my Dulcinea in those, would never bave been so famousfor beauty as she 
is !" and here he heaved a sigh, and sent it to the clouds, **L,et it pass, then, 
for a jest," said Sancho, "since it is not likely to be revenged in eamest : but I 
know of what kind the jests and the earnests were ; and 1 know also they will 
no more slip out of my memory than off my shoulders. But, setting this aside, 
teli me, sir, what shall we do with this dapple-grey steed which looks so much 
like a grey ass, and which that caitiff whom your worship overthrew has left 
behind nere, to shift for itself ? for, by bis scouring off so hastily, he does not 
think of ever retuming for him ; and, by my beard, the beast is a special one." 
"It is not my custom," said Don Quixote, "to plunder those whom I over- 
come, nor is it the usage of chivalry to take from the vanquished their horses, 
and leave thcm on foot, unless the Victor had lost bis own in the conflict ; in 
such a case it is lawful to take that of the enemy, as fairly won in battle. 
Therefore, Sancho, leave this borse, or ass, or whatever thou wilt bave it to be ; 
for when we are gone, bis owner will return for him." " God knows whether it 
were best for me to take him," replied Sancho, "or at least to exchange him 
for mine, which, methinks, is not so good. Verily, the laws of chivalry are 
very strict if they do not even allow the swooping of one ass for another ; but 
I, would fain know whether I might exchange fumiture, if I were so inclined." 
" I am not very clear as to that point," answered Don Quixote ; "and, being 
a doubtfìil case, until better Information can be had, I think thou mayest 
make the exchange, if thou art in extreme want of them." "So extreme," 
replied 'Sancho, "that I could not want them more if they were for my own 
proper person." - Thus authorized, he proceeded to an exchange of caparisons, 
and made bis own beast tliree parts in four the better for h^ new furniture. 
This done, they breakfasted on the remains of the plunder from the sumpter- 
mule, and drank of the water belonging to the fuUing-mills, but without turning 
their faces towards them — such was the abhorrence in which they were held, 
because of the effect they had produced. Being thus refreshed and comforted, 
both in body and mind, they mounted ; and, without determining upon what 
road to foUow, according to the custom of knights-errant, they went on as 
Rozinante's will directed, which was a guide to bis master and also to Dappiè, 
who always foUowed, in love and good- fello wship, wherever he led the way. 
They soon, howevér, turned into Uie great road, which they followed at a 
venture, without forming any pian. 

As they were thus sauntering on, Sancho said to bis master : " Sir, will your 
worship be pleased to indulge me the liberty of a word or two ; for since you ' 
imposed on me that barsh command of silence, sundry things bave been rotting 
in my breast, and I bave one just now at my tongue's end that I would not for 
anything should" miscarry. " " Speak, then," said Don Quixote, " and be brief 
in tliy discourae j for what is prolix cannot be pleasing." "1 say then, sir,** 
answered Sancho, "that for some days past I bave been considering how little 
Ì5 gaihed by wandering about in quest of those adventures your worship is 
seeking through ^tliese deserts and crossways, where^ though you should over- 
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come and achieve the riiost perilous, there is nobody to see or knaw anything' 
of them ; so that they must remain in perpetuai oblivion, to the prejudice of 
your worship's intention and their deserta. And therefore I think it would be 
more advisable for us, with submission to your better judgment, to serve some 
emperor or other great prince engaged in war, in whose service your worship 
may display your valour, great strength, and superior understanding : which 
being perceived by the lord we serve, he must of coursc reward each of us 
according to his merit : nor can you there fail of meeting with somebody to put 
your worship's exploits in writing, as a perpetuai memorial — I say nolhing of 
my own, because they must not exceed the squirely limits ; Ihough, I dare say, 
if it be the custom in chivalry to pen the deeds'of squires, mine will not be 
forgotten." 

**Thou sayest not amiss, Sanchoi" answered Don Quixote : "but, previous 
to this, it is necessary for a knight-errant to wander about the world seeking 
adventures by way of probation ; where, by his achievements, he may acquire 
such fame and renown that, when he comes to the court of some great monarch, 
he shall be already known by his works ; and scarcely shall the boys see him 
enter the gates of the city, when they ali foUow and surround lum, crying 
aloud, This is the *k»ight of the sun,' or of *the serpent,' or of any other 
de vice under which he may havc achieved great exploits. *This is he,' they 
will say, * who overthrew the huge giant Brocabruno, of mighty force, in single 
combat ; he who disenchanted the great Maineluke of Persi? from the long 
enchantment which held him confìned almost nine hundred years ; ' and thus 
from mouth to mouth they shall go on blazoning his deeds. At length, 
attracted by the bustle made by the inhabitants, young and old, the kihg 
of that country shall appear at the Windows of his royal palace ; and, as soon 
as he espies the knight, whom he vjill recognise by his armour or by the device 
on his shield, he will of course say : * Ho, there ! Go forth, my knights, ali 
that are at court, to receive the flower of chivalry, who is approaching.* At 
which coihmand they ali shall go forth, and the king himself, descending half- 
ìray down the great staircase, shall receive him with a dose embrace, saluting 
and kissing him ; then, taking him by the band, he shall conduct him to the 
apartment of the queen, where the knight shall find her with the infanta her 
daughter, who is so beautiful and accomplished a damsel that her equal cannot 
easily be found in any part of the known world ! It immediately follows that 
she casts her eyes on the knight, and he his eyes upon hers, each appearing to 
the other something rather divine than human ; and, without knowing how, or 
which way, they remain entangled in the mextricable net of love, and are in 
great perplexify of mind, not knowing how to converse and discover their 
amorous anguish to each other. He will then, no doubt, be conducted to 
some quarter of the palace richly fumished, where, having taken off his armour, 
they will clothe him in a rich scarlet mantle ; and if he looked well in armour 
he mxist look stili better in ermine. Night being arrived, he shall sup with the 
king, queen, and infanta ; when he shsdl never take his eyes off the pripcess, 
viewing her by stealth, and she will do the same by him, with equal caution ; 
for, as I said before, she is a very discreet damsel. The tables being removed, 
there shall enter unexpectedly at the hall door a little ill-favoured dwarf, 
followed by a beautiful matron between two giants, with the proposai of 
a certain adventur^ so contrìved by a most ancient sage that he wno shall 
accomplish it shall be esteemed the best knight in the world. ' The king shall 
immediately command ali who are present to prove their skill,. and none shall 
be able to accomplish it but the stranger knight, to the great advantage of liis 
fame ; at which the infanta wiU be delighted, and esteem herself happy in 
having placed her thoughts on so exaltod an object Fortunately it happons 
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that this king, or prince, or whatever he be, is carrying on a bloody witr with 
another monarch as powerfal as himpelf ; and the stranrer knight, after having 
been a few days at court, reauests his majest/s pennission to serve him m that 
war. The king shall readily grant his request, and the knight shall' most 
courteoiisly kiss his royal hands for the favour done him. On that night he 
shall take leave of his lady the infanta at the iron rails of a garden adjoining to - 
ber apartment, through which he has abready conversed with ber several times» 
by the mediatioh of a female confidante in whom the infanta greatly trusted. 
Ile sighs, she swoons ; the damsel runs for cold water, and is very uneasv at 
the approach of the moming light, and would by no means her lady shonld be 
disco vered, for the sake of her lady's honour. The infanta at length comes to 
herself, and gives ber snowy hands to the knight through the rails, who kisses 
them a thousand and a thousand times over, bedewing them with his tears. 
They concert together how to communicate to each other their good or ili 
fortune, and the princess entreats bim to be absent as short a time as possible ; 
wbich he promises with many oaths : again he kisses her hands, and they part 
with so much emotion that he is nearly deprived of life. Thence he Tepairs to 
his chamber, throws himself on his bed, and cannot sleep for gnef at the sepa- 
ration. He rises early in the moming, and goes to take leave of the king, 
queeh, and infanta. Having taken his leave of the two former, he is told the 
princess is indisposed and cannot admit of a visit. The knight thinks it is for 
grief at his departure ; his heart is pierced, and he is very near eiving manifest 
indications of nis passion. The damsel confidante is present and observes what 
passes ; she informs ber lady, who receives the account with tears, and tells 
her that ber chief concem is that she knows not the name nor country of her 
knight, and whether he be of royal descent or not : the damsel assures her he 
is, since so much courtesy, politeness, and valour, as her knight is endowed 
with cannot exist but in a royal and exalted subject. The afflicted princess is 
then comforted, and endeavours to compose herself, that she may not give her 
parents cause of suspidon ; and two davs after she again appears in public. 
The knight is now gone to the war; ne fights, and vanquishes the kmg*s 
enemy ; takes many cities ; wins sevcral battles ; retums to court ; sees bis 
lady at the usuai place of interview ; and it is agreed tbat he shall demand ber 
in marriage of her father, in recompense of his servìces. The king does not 
consent to give her to him, not knowing who he is ; notwithstandmg which, 
either by carrying her off, or by some other means, the infanta becomes his 
spouse : and ber father afterwards finds it to be a piece of the greatest good 
fortune, having ascertained that the knight is son to a valorous king, of I know 
not what kingdom, nor is it, perhaps, to be found in the map. The &ther 
dies ; the infanta inherits ; and, in two words, the knight becomes a king. 
Then immediately foUows the rewarding of bis squire, and ali those who 
assisted in bis elevation to so exalted a state. He marries his squire to one of 
tbe infanta*s maids of honour, who is doubtless the very confidante of his amour, 
and daughter to one of the chief dukes.'* 

"This is what I would be at, and a clear stage,'* quoth Sancho ; "this I 
stick to, for every tittlc of this must happen precisely to your worship, being 
called * the knight of the sorrowful figure.* " ** Doubt it not, Sancho,** replica ' 
Don Quixote : "for, by those very means and those very steps which I bave 
recounted, knights-errant do rise, and bave risen, to be knights and emperors. 
Ali tbat remains to be done is to look out and find what king of the Christians 
or of the pagans is at war, and has a beautiful daughter — but there is time 
enough to thmk of this ; for, as I told thee, we must procure renown elsewhere 
before ytp repair to court. Besides, there is yet another difliculty ; for, if a 
king were found who is at war aód has a hftndsome daughter, and I had 
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acquired incredible fame throughout the whole universe, I do not see how h 
can be made appear that I am of the lineage of kings, or even second cousin to 
an emperor : lor the king will not gìve me his daughter to wife until he is first 
very well assured that I am such, however my renowned actions might deserve 
it Through this defect, therefore, I am afraid I shall lose that which my arm 
has rìchly deserved. It is tnie, indeed, I am a gentleman of on andent fiunily, 
possessed of property and a title to the Revenge of the five hundred Sueldos ;* 
and perhaps the sage who wrìtes my history may throw such light upon my 
kindred and genealogy that I may be found the fiith oc sixth in descent from a 
king. For thou must know, Sancho» that there are two kinds of lineages in 
the world. Some there are who derive their pedigree from princes and 
monarchs, whom time has gr£yduallv reduced until they have endea in a point, 
like a pyramid : others have had a low orìgin, and have risen by degrees, until 
they have become great lords. So that the difference is, that some have been 
what they now are not, and others are now what they were not before ; and 
who knows but I may be one of the former, and that, upon examination, my 
origin may be found to have been great and glorious ; with which the king, my 
future father-in-law, ought to be satisfied ; and, if he should not be satisfied, 
the infanta is to be so in love with me that, in spite of her fether, she is to 
receive me for her lord and husband, even though she knew me to be the son 
of a water-carrier ; and, in case she should not, then is the time to take her 
away by force, and convey her whither I please ; there to remain imtil time or 
death put a period to the displeasure of her parents.** 

** Here," said Sancho, " comes in properly what some naup^hty people say, . 
* flever stand begging for that which you have the power to take : * though tlns 
other is nearer to the purpose : * A leap from a hedge is better than the yrzyex 
of a btshop.' I say this, because if my lord the king, your worship's father-in- 
law, should not vouchsafe to yield unto you my lady the infanta, there is no 
more to be done, as your worship says, but to steal and carry her off. But the 
mischief is, that while peace is making, and before you can enjoy the kingdom 
quietly, the pqor squire may go whistle for his réu'ard ; unless the go-between 
damsel, who is to be his wife, goes off with the infanta, and he shares his mis- 
fortime with her, until it shall please Heaven to ordain otherwise ; for I believe 
his master may immediately give her to him for his lawfiU spouse." " On that 
thou mayest rely," said Don Quixote. "Since it is so, answered Sancho, 
" we have only to commend ourselves to God, and let things take their course." 
" Heaven grant it," answered Don Quixote, '*as I desire and thou needes^ and 
let him be wretched who thinks himself so." ** Let him, in God's name," said 
Sancho ; '* for I am an old Christian, aid that is enough to qualifv me to be an 
earl." " Ay, and more than enough,** said Don Quixote: "and even if thoa 
Wert not so, it would be immaterial ; for I, being a king, can easily bestow 
nobility on thee, without either purchase or service on thy part ; and, in creating 
tfiee an earl, thou art a gentleman, of course. And, say what they vrill, in good 
faìth, they must style thee *your lordship,' however unwillingly." " Do you 
think," quoth Sancho, ** I should not know how to give authority to the indig- 
nity ? ** ** Dignity, you should say, and not indigni tv," said his master. ** So 
let it be," answered Sancho Panza. " I say, I should do well enough with it ; 
for I assure you I was once beadle of a company, and the beadle's gown became 
me so well, that I had a presence fit to be warden of the same company : what 
then will it be when I am arrayed in a duke's robe, ali shinmg with gold and 

* " The Spaniards of old paid a trìbute of five hundred sueldos, or pieces of coin, to the 
~Mooi^ until they were delivered from this imposition by the galUu&try of the eentlemen, or 
people of rank : from which exploit a Castilian of family used to express the nobifity and worth 
of US extractioa by saying he was 'of the revenge of the sueldos.'"— ^«m^//. 
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pearls, like a foreign count 7 I am of opinion folks will come a hundred leaguói 
to see me." "Thou wilt make a goodly appearance, indeed," said Don 
Quixote ; " but it will be necessary to trim thy beard a little oftener ; for it is 
so rough and matted that, if thou shavest ndt every other day at least, what thou 
art wiU be seen at the distance of a bow-shot" ** Why," said Sancho, " it is 
but taking a barber into the house, and giving htm a salary : and, if there be 
occasion, I will make him foUow me like a gentleman of the borse to agrandee." 
" How cam^t thou to know,*' demanded Don Quixote, ** that grandees bave 
their gentlemen of the borse to follow them ?" "I will teli you," said Sancho • 
** some years ago I was near the court for a month, and I often saw a very littlfc 

fentleman rìding about, who, ihey said, was a very great lord ; and behind him 
noticed a man on horseback, turRÌng about as he tumed, so that one would 
bave thought he had been bis taiL I asked why that man did not ride by the 
side of the other, but kepi always behind him ? They answered me that it was 
bis gentleman of the borse, and that it was the custom for noblemen to be 
follo wed by them; and from that day to this I bave never forgotten it." 
•*Thou art in the right,*' said Don Qubcote, "and in the same manner thou 
mayest carry about thy barber ; for aJI customs do not arise together, nor were 
they invented at once ; and thou n/ayest be the first earl who carried about bis 
barber after him ; and indeed it is a higher trust to dress the beard than to 
saddle a borse." "Leave the business of the barber to me," said Sancho: 
** and let it be your worship*s care to become a king, and to make me an earl." 
** So it shall be," answered Don Quixote ; and raising bis eyes, he saw — what 
will be told in the following chapter. 



CHAFIER XXII. 

How Don Quixote set ai liberty several unfortunate persons^ who, tmuh against 
their willf were being conveyed where they had no wish to go, 

CiD Hamet Ben Engeli, the Arabian and Manchegan author, relates in 
this most grave, lofty, accurate, delightful, and ingenious history, that after the 
conversation which passed between 3ie famous Don Quixote de la Mancha and 
Sancho Panza bis squire, given at the end of the foregoing chapter. Don 
Quixote raised bis eyes, and saw approaching in the same road about a dozen 
men on foot, strung like beads, by the necks, in a great iron chain, and ali 
handcuffed. There carne also with them two men or horseback, and twò on 
foot ; those on horseback were armed with firelocks, and those on foot with 
pikes and swords. As soon as Sancho Panza saw them, he said : "This is a 
chain df galley-slaves, persons forced by the king to serve in the galleys." 
"How! forced, do you sayT" quoth Don Quixote: "is it possible the king 
should force anybody ?" "I saia not so," answered Sancho j " but that they 
were persons who for their crimes are condemned by law to the galleys, where 
they are forced to serve the king." " In truth, then," replied Don Quixote, 
" these peopie are conveyed by force, and not voluntarily ?" " So it is," said 
Sancho. "Then," said bis master, "bere the execution of my office begins, 
which is to defeat violence, and to succoor and relieve the wretched." " Con- 
sider, sir," quoth Sancho, "that justice — which is the king himsclf— does no 
violence to such persons : he only punishes them for their crimes." 

By this time the chain of galley-slaves had reached them, and Don Quixote 
in most courteous terms desired the guard to be pleasea to inform him of the 
cause or causes for which they conducted those persons in that manner. One 
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of the guards on horseback answered that they were slaves belonging to bis 
majesty, and on tbeir way to the galleys ; which was ali he had to say, nor was 
there anything more to know. **Nevertheless," replied Don Quixote,. "I 
should be glad to be ìnformed, by each of them individually, of the cause of bis 
mìsfortune." To this he added such <:ourteous expressions, entreating the In- 
formation he desired, that the other horseman said : " Though we bave bere 
the record and certificate of each of these worthies, this is no time to produce 
and read them. Draw near, sir, and make your ìnquiry of themselves ; they 
may inform you, if they please ; and no doubt they will, for they are such as 
take a pleasure in acting and relating rogueries. " With this leave, which Don 
Quixote would bave taken, had it not been given, he went up to them, and 
demanded of the first for what offence be marched in such evil pligbt ? He 
answered that it was for being in love, **For that alone?*' replied Don 
Quixote ; ** if people are sent to the galleys for being in love, I might long 
since bave been rowing in them myself." "It was not such love as your 
worship imagines,'* said the galley-slave. "Mine was a strong affection for a 
basket of fine linen, which I embraced so closely, that, if justice had not taken 
it from me by forpe, I should not bave parted with it by my own good-will 
even to this present day. I was taken in the fact, so there was no opportunity 
for the torture : the process was short ; they accommodated my shoulders with a 
hundred lashes, and as a further kindness, bave sent me for three years to the 
Gurapas, and there is an end of it." ** What are the Gurapas?" quoth Don 
Quixote* **The Gurapas are galleys," answered the convict, who was a young 
man about twenty-four years of age, bom, as he said, at Piedrahita. Don Quixote 
put the same question to the second, who returned no answer, he was so melan- 
cboly and dejected ; but the first answered for bim, and said: "This gentle- 
man goes for being a canary-bird — I mean, for being a musician and a singer." 
**How so?" replied Don Quixote ; "are men sent to the galleys for being 
musicians and singers?" " Yes sir," replied the slave ; "for there is nothing 
worse tban to sing in an agony." "Nay,'* said Don Quixote, "I bave heard 
say, * Who sings in grief, procures relief. " "This is the very reverse," said 
the slave; "for bere, he who sings once, weeps ali bis life after." "I do not 
understand that," said Don Quixote. One of the guards said to bàn : " Signor 
cavalier, to sing in an agony means, in the cant of these rogues, to confess upon 
the rack. This offender was put to the torture, and confessed bis crime, which 
was that of being a Quatrero, that is, a stealer of cattle ; and because he con- 
fessed, he is sentenced for six years to the galleys, besides two hundred lashes 
be has already received on the shoulders. He is always pensive and sad, 
because ali the other rogues abuse, vilify, flout, and despise hun for confessin^;, 
and not having had the courage to say No ; for, say they. No does not contam 
more letters tban Aye ; and think it lucky, when it so happens that a man's life 
or deatb dépends upon bis own tongue, and not upon proofs and witnesses ; 
and, for my part, I think they are in the right." " And so I think," answered 
Don, Quixote : who, passing on to the third, interrogated bim as he had done 
the others. He answered very readily, and with much indifference, " I am 
also going to tbeir ladyshìps the Gurapas for five years, merely for want of ten 
ducats." "I will g^ve twenty with ali my heart," said Don Qmxote, "to 
redeem you from this misery. "That," said the convict, "is like having 
money at sea, where, though dyìng with hiinger, nothing can be bought with 
it. I say this, because if I had been possessed in time of those fwenty ducats 
you now offer me, I would bave so greased the clerk's pen and sbarpened my 
advocate's wit, that I would bave oeen this day upon the market-place of 
Zocodover, in Toledo ; and not upon this road, coupled and dragged like 8 
hound : but God is great -, patience and-- that is enough." 
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Don Quixote possed on to the fourth, who was a man of vénerable aspéct, 
with a white beard reaching below his breast ; who, being asked the cause oi 
hìs coming, began to weep, and answered not a word ; but the fifth lént him a 

.tongue, and said, "This nonest g^itleman goes for four years to the galle3rs, 
after having appeared in the usuai procession, pompously apparelled ana 
mounted.*** "That ìs, I suppose," said Sancho, **put to puolic shame?" 
"Right," replied the slave; "and the oifence for which ne suifered this 
pUnishment was bis having been a broker of the ear, yea, and even of the 
whole body. In fact, I mean to say that this gentleman goes for pimping, and 
g:ercising the trade of a conjuror. " " Had it been merely for punpmg," said 
Don Quixote, "he had deserved not to row, but to be commander of the 
galleys ; for the office of pimp is no light concem, but an avocatioh requiring 
discretion, and very necessary in a well-regulated commonwealth. None but 

' such as are wcU-bom ought to exercise it ; in truth, it shouid bave its inspectors 
and comptrollers, as there are of other offices, limited to a certain appointed 
number, like exchange-brokers ; by which means many^vils would be prevented, 
which now happen ^cause this omce is performed only by foolish and ignorant 
persons ; such as silly waiting-women, pages, and buffoons, without age or 
eatperience, who, in the greatest exigency, and when there is occasion for the 
utmost address, suffer the morsel to fireeze between the fìngers and the mouth, 
and scarce know which is their right band. I couid go on, and assign tlie 
reasons why it would be expedient to make a proper choice in fìlling an office 
of such importance to the state ; but this is not the place for it I may, oneday 
or other, lay this matter before those who can provide a remedy. At present 1 
only say that the concem I felt at seeing those grey hairs ano that venerable 
countenance in so much distress for pimping, is entirely removed by bis ad-~ 
ditional character of a wizard ; though I well know there are no sorceries in the 
world which can effect and force the will, as some foolish people imagine ; for 
our will is free, and no herb nor charm can compel it : though some silly 
women and crafty knaves are wont, by certain mixtures and poisons, to tum the 
brain, under the pretence that they bave power to excite love ; but, as I swd 
before, it is impossible to force the will." "Very true," said the old man; 
" and, indeed, sir, as to being a wizard I am not guilly ; as for being a pimp, 
I cannot deny it : but I never thought there was any harm in it, for ali my 
intention was that the world shouid divert themselves, and live in peace and 
quiet without quarrels or troubles. But, alas ! these good motives could not 
save me from going whence I bave no hope of retuming, burdened as I am with^ 
years, and so- troubled with an affliction which leaves me not a moment's 
repose." Here he began to weep as before ; and Sancho was so moved with 
compassion, that he drew from bis bosom a real, and gave it to him in 
charity. 

Don Quixote went on, and demanded of another what bis offence was, who 
answered, not with less, but much more, alacrity than the former : " I am going 
for making a little too free with two she cousìns-p^erman of mine, and with two 
other cousms-german not mine. In short, I carned the jest so far with them ali ^ 
diat the result of it was the increasing of kindred so intrìcately that no casuist 
can msike it out The whole was proved upon me, and I had neither friends 
nor money ; my windpipe was in the utmost danger ; I was sentenced to the 
galleys for sue years. I submit — it is the punishment of my fault I am young; 
nfe may last, and time brings^everything about If your worship has anything 
about you to relieve us poor wretches, God will repay you in heaven, and we 

* Such malefiactors- as in Eugland were fonnerly set in the pQIory, in Spain were carrìed 
about in a particular habit^ tnounted on an ass, with their face to tne tail; the crier r~* — 
before and prodaiming theu: crime. 
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will makft it the business of our prayers to beseech Him that your worship's life 
and health may be as long and prosperous as your goodly presence deserves." 
This convict was in the habit of a student ; and one of the guards said he was a 
great speaker and a very pretty scholar. 

Behind ali these carne a man about thirty years of age, of a coodly aspect, 
only that his eyes looked at each other. He was bound somew!iat differently 
firom the rest, for he had a chain to his leg, so long that it was fastened round 
his middle, and two coUars about his neck, one of which was fastened to the 
chain, and the other, called a keep-friend, or friend's foot, had two straight irons 
which carne down from it to his waist, at the ends of which were fixed two 
manacles, wherein his hands were secured with a huge padlock ; insomuch that 
he could neither lift his hands to his mouth, nor bend down his head to his 
hands. Don Quixote asked why this man was fettered so much more than die 
rest. The guard answered, because he alone had committed more crimes than 
ali the rest together ; and that he was so bold and desperate a villain that, 
although shackled in that manner, they were not secure of him, but were stiU 
afraid he would make his escape. " What kind of villanies has he committed," 
said Don Quixote, **that havedeserved no greater punishment than being sent 
to the galleys ?" ** He goes for ten years," said the guard, ** which is a kind of 
civil death. You need only to be told that this honest gentleman is the famoUs 
Gines de Passamonte, alias Ginesillo de Parapilla.*" **Fair and softly, signor 
commissary," interrupted the slave : "let us not now be spìnning out names and 
sumames. Gines is my name, and not Ginesillo ; and Passamonte is the name 
of my family, and not Parapilla, as you say. Let every one tum himself round, 
and look at home, and he will find enough to do." ** Speak with less insolence, 
sir thief-above-measure," replied the commissary, "unless you would obligeme 
to silence you to your sorrow." "You may see," answered the slave, "that 
man goeth as God pleaseth: but somebody may leam one day whether my 
nameis Ginesillo de Parapilla, or no." J* Are you not so called, lying rascal?" 
said the guard. " Yes, answered Gines; "but I will make them cease 
calling me so, or I will flay them where I care not at present to say. Signor 
cavalier,*' continued he, "if you bave anything to give us, let us bave it now, 
and Heaven be with you, for you tire us with inquiring so much after other 
men's lives. If you would know mine, I am Gines de Passamonte, whose life 
is written by these very fingers." " He sa3rs true," said the commissary ; "for 
he himself has written his own history as well as heart could wish, and has left 
the hook in prison pawned for two hundred reals." **Ay, and I tntend to 
redeem it," said Gines, "if it lay for two hundred ducats." " What ! is it so 
good?" said Don Quixote. "So good,' answered Gines, "that woe be to 
LazarìUo de Tormes, and to ali that bave written or shall write in that way. 
What 1 can afhrm is that it relates truths, and truths so ingenious and entertain- 
ing that no fictions can equal them." "What is the title of your hook?" 
demanded Don Quixote. "The Life of Gines de Passamonte," replied Gines 
himsell "And is it finished?" quoth Don Quixote. " How can it be 
finished," answered he, "since my life is not yet finished? What is written 
relates everything from my cradle to the moment of being sent this last time to 
the galleys." " Then you bave been there before?" said Don Quixote. " Four 
years, the other time," replied Gines, "to serve God and the king; and I 
know already the relish of the biscuit and lash : nor does it ^rieve me much to 
|o to them again, since I shall there bave an oppqrtunity of hnishing my hook; 
Jor I bave a great many things to say, and in the galleys of Spain there is leisure 
enough ; though I shall not want much for what I bave to write, because I bave 
it by hèart." "You seem to be an ingenious fellow," said Don Quixote. 
" Aiid an unfortunate one," answered Gines: "but misfortunes always perse- 
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cute genius." ** Persecute villany," Faid the commissary. "I bave alreadv 
desircd you, Signor Commissary," answered Passamente, "to go fair and 
softly ; tor your superiore did not give yen that staff to misuse us poor wretchei 
bere, but to conduct us wbither bis Majesty commands. Now by the life of 

I say no more ; but the spots which were contracted in the inn may 

perhaps one day come out in the bucking ; and let every one hold.his tongue, 
live weil, and speak better. Now let us march on, for we bave had enough of 
this." 

The commissary lifted up bis staff to strike Passamonte^ in return for bis 
threats ; but Don Quixote mterposed, and desired that he woùld not ill-treat 
bim, since it was but fair that he who bad bis bands so tied up shouid bave his 
tongue a little at liberty. Tben tuming about to the wbole string, he said : 
** From ali you bave tola me, dearest brethren ! I dearly gather that, altbougb 
it be only the punishment of your crìmeSi you do not mucn relish what you are 
to suffer, and that you go to it with ill-will, and much against your incHnation ; 
and that, probably, the pusillanimity of him who was put to the torture, tbis 
man's want of money, and the other's want of fìriends, and, in short, the biassed 
sentence of the judge, may bave been the cause of your not meeting with that 
justice to which you bave a right. Now tbis being the case, as I am strongly 
persuaded it is, my mind prompts and even compeTs me to manifest in you the 
purpose for which Heaven cast me into the world, and ordained me to profess 
the order of cbivalry, which I do profess, and thevow I thereby made tosuccour 
the needy, and those oppressed by the powerful. Conscious, however, that it 
is the part of prudence not to do by force that which may be done by fairmeans, 
I will entreat these gentlemen, your guard and the commissary, that they will 
be pleased to loose and let you go in peace, since there are people enoueh to 
serve the king from better motives ; for it seemsto me a hard case to jnake slaves 
of those wbom God and nature made free. Besides, gentlemen guards," added 
Don Quixote, "these poor men bave committed no offence against you : let 
every one answer for bis sins in the other world : there is a God in heaven who 
fails not to cbastise the wicked, and to reward the good; neither doth it 
be'come bonourable men to be the executioners of others, wben they bave no 
interest in the matter. I request tbis of you in a calm and gentle manner, that 
I may bave cause to thank you for your compliance ; but, if you do it not 
willingly, tbis lance and this sword, with the vigour of my arm, sball compel 
you to it" "This is pleasant fooling," answered the commissary. "An 
admirable conceit he bas hit upon at last ! He wouid bave us let the king's 
prìsoners go — as if we bad autborìty to set tbem free, or he to command us to 
do it ! Go on your way, signor, and adjust the basin on your noddle, and do 
not go feeling about for three legs to a cat." *' You are a cat, and a rat, and a 
rascal to boot!" answered Don Quixote: and thereupon, with a word and a 
blow, he attacked him so suddenly, that, before he could stand upon his 
defence, he threw him to the ground, much wounded with a tbrust of the knce; 
and it happened, luckily for Don Quixote, that this was one of the two wbd 
carried fìrelocks. The rest of the guards were astonished and confounded at 
the unexpected encounter ; but, recovering themselves, he on horseback drew 
his sword, and those on foot took their javelins, and advanced upon Don 
Quixote, who waited for tbem with much cairn ness; and doubtless it nad gone, 
ili with him if the galley-slaves had not seized the opportunity now offerì to 
tbem of recovering their liberty, by breaking the cnain by which they were 
linked together. The confusion was such that the guards, now endeavonrìng 
to prevent the slaves from getting loose, and now engaging with Don Quixote^ 
did nothing to any purpose. Sancho, for his part, assisted in releasing Gines 
de Passamoqt^ wno was the 5rst that leaped free and unfettered upon the plain; 
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sud, attacking the fallen cqmmissary, he took away his sword and his gun, 
which, by levelling first at one and then at another, without discharging it, he 
cleared the field of ali the guard, who fled no less from Passamonte's gun than 
irom the shower of stones which the slaves, now at liberty, poured upon 
them. 

Sancho was xnuch grieved at what had happened, from an apprehension that 
the fugitives would give notice of the fact to the holy brotherhood, rho, upon 
ring of beli, would Sally out in quest of the delinquents. These fears he com« 
-municated to his master, and begged of him to be gone immediately, and take 
shelter among the trees and rocks of the neighbouring mountain. ** It is well,'* 
said Don Quixote ; " but I know what is the first exp^ient to be done." Then, 
having called ali the slaves together, who were in disorder, after having stripped 
the commissary to his buff, they gathered around him to know his pleasure ; 
when he thus addressed them : **To be gratefiil for benefits received is naturai 
to persons well bom ; and one of the sins which most offendeth God is ii^jati- 
tude. This I say, gentlemen, because you already know, by manifest experience, 
the benefit you have received at my hands ; in return for which, it is my desire 
that, bearing with you this chain, which I have taken from your necks, you im- 
mediately go to the city of Toboso, and there present yourselves before the Lady 
Dulcinea del Toboso, and teli her that her knigh^ of tte sorrowful figure sends 
you to present his service to her ; and recount to her every circumstance of this 
memorable adventure, to the point of restoring you to your wished-for liberty : 
this done, you may go wherever good fortune may lead you." 

Gines de Passamonte answered for them ali, and said : '* What your wors^p 
commands us, noble sir, and our deliverer, is of ali impossibilities the most im- 
possible to be complied with : for we dare not be seen together on the road, but 
must go separate, each man by himself, and endeavour to hide ourselves in t^e 
very bowels of the earth from the holy brotherhood, who will doubtless be out 
in quest of us. What your worship may and ought to do is to change this service 
and duty to the Lady Dulcinea del Toboso into a certain number of Ave Maria? 
and Credos, which we will say for your worship*s success ; and this is what we 
may do, l^ day or by night, flying or reposing, m peace or in war ; but to think 
that we will now return to our chains, arid put ourselves on our way to Toboso, 
is to imagine it already night, whereas it is not yet ten o'clock in the mornìng : 
and to expect this from us is to expect pears from an elm-tree." " I vow, then I " 
quoth Don Quixote, in a rage, " Don son of a strumpet, Don Ginesillo de Para- 
pilla, or whatever you cali yourself, that you alone shall go with your tail between 
your legs, and the whole chain upon your back ! " Passamonte, who was not 
over passive, seeing himself thus treated, and being aware that Don Quixote, 
from what he had, just done, was not in his right senses, gave a signal to his 
comrades, uj)on which they Jill retired a few paces, and then began to rain such 
a shower of stones upon Don Quixote, that he could not contrive to cover him- 
self with his buckler ; and poor Rozinante cared no more for the spur than if he 
had been made of brass. Sancho got behind his ass, and thereby sheltered him- 
self from the hailstorm that poured upon them both. Don Quixote could not 
screen himself sufficiently to avoid I know not how many stones that came 
against him with such force that they brought him to the ground ; when the 
student instantly fell upon him, and, taking the basin from off his head, gave 
' him three or four blows with it over the shoulders, and then struck it as often 
against the ground, whereby he almost broke it to pìeces ; they stripped him 
of a jacket he wore over his armour, and would have taken his trousers too, i< 
the greaves had not hindered them. They took Saocho's cloak, leaving him 
stripped ; and after dividine the spoils of the battle, they made the best of their 
way oél| each taking a different course : more solicitous to escape the lioly 
YOL. 1. I 
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brotherhood, than to drag their chain to Toboso, and present themselves before 
the Lady Dulcmea. 

The ass and Rozinante, Sancho and Don Quixote, remained by themselves : 
the ass hanging his head, and pensive, and now and then shaking his ears, 
thinking that the storm of stones was not yet over, and stili whìzzing about liis 
head ; Rozinante having been brought to the ground, lay stretched by his 
master*s aide; Sancho stripped, and troubled with apprebensions of the holy 
brotherhood ; and Don Quixote much chagrìned at being so maltreated by those 
on whom he had conferred so great a benefit 



CHAPTÉR XXIIL 

Ofwhat hefd fhe rmowned Don Quixote in the Sierra Morena^* being one o/the 
most uncomnum adventures rdated in thisfaithftd history. 

Don Quixote finding himself thus ill-requited, said to his squire :-^ 
*' Sancho, I bave always heard it said that to do good to the vulgar is to^Uirow 
water into the sea. Had I believed what you said to me, I might bave pre- 
veilted this trouble ; but it is done — I must have patience, and henceforth tak* 
waming." " Your worship will as much take waming," answered Sancho, 
*'as I am a Turk : but since you say that, if you had believed me, the mischief 
would have been prevented, believe me now, and you will avoid what is stili 
worse ; for, let me teli you, there is no putting off the holy brotherhood with 
chivalries; they do not care two farthings for ali the knights-errant in the 
world ; and I fancy already that I bear their arrows whizzing about my ears." 
** Thou art naturally a coward, Sancho," said Don Quixote: " but, that thou 
mayest not say that I am obstinate, and that I never do what thou advisest, I 
will for once take thy counsel, and retire from that fiiry of which thou art so 
much in fear; but upon this one condition — that, neither lìving nor dying, 
thou shalt ever say that I retired and witlidrew myself from this perii out of 
fear, but that I did it out of mere compliance with thy entreaties. If thou 
sayest otiierwise, it is a lie ; and, from this time to that, and from that time to 
this, I teli thee thou liest, and wilt lie, every time thou shalt either say or 
think it Reply not, for the bare thought of withdrawing and retreating from 
any danger, and especially from this, which seems to carry some appearance of 
danger with it, inclines me to remain bere and expect alone not that Boly 
brotherhood only, of whom thou speakest, but the brothers of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, and the seven Maccab^s, and Castor and PoUux, and even ali the 
brothers and brotherhoods in the world." " Sir," answered Sancho, ** retreat- 
ing is not running away, nor is staying wisdom when the danger overbalances 
the hope ; and it is the part of wise men to secure themselves to-day for to- 
morrow, and not to venture ali upon one throw. And know that, aldiough I 
am but a clown and a peasant, I yet have some smattering of what is called 
good conduci ; therefore repent not of having taken my advice, but get upon 
Rozinante if you can, if not I will assist you, and foUow me ; for my noddle 
tells me that for the present we have more need of heels than hands." Don 
Quixote mounted without replying a word more; and, Sancho leading the 
way upon his ass, they entered on one side of the Sierra Morena, which was 
near ; and it was Sancho*s intention to pass through it, and get out at Viso or 

* A mountain or rather chain of mountains, dividiog the Icingdom of Castile fmm th/s prc^ 
vince of Andalusia. 
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Almodovar del Campo, and there hide themselves for some days among those 
craggy rocks in case the holy brotherhood should come in search of them. He 
wa3 encouraged to this, by finding that the provisions carried by his ass had 
cscaped safe from the skirmish with the galley-slaves, which he looked upon as 
a mintele, considerìng what the> slaves took away, and how narrowly they 
searched 

That night they got into the heart of the Sierra Morena, where Sancho 
thought it would be well to pass the remainder of the night, if not some days ; 
or at least as long as their provisions lasted. Accordingly there they took np 
thcir lodging, imder the shelter of rocks overgrown with cork-trees. But 
destiny, which, according to the opinion of those who have not the light of 
the true faith, guides and disposes ali things its own way, so ordered it that 
Gines de Passamonte, the famous cheat and robber (whom the valour and 
phrenagr of Don Quixote had delivered from the chain), being justly afraid of 
the holy brotherhood, took it into his head to hide himself among those very 
mountains ; and in the very place where, by 4he same impulse, Dpn Quixote 
and Sancho Panza had taken refiige ; arriving just in time to distinguish who 
they were, although they had fallen asleep. Now, as the wicked are always 
ungrateful, and necessity urges desperate measures, and present convenience 
overbalances every consideration of the future, Gines, who had neither grati- 
tude nor good-nature, resolved to steal Sancho Panza's ass; not caring for 
Rozinante, as a thing neither pawnable nor saleable. Sancho Panza slept ; the 
varlet stole his ass ; and before dawn of day was too far off to be recovered. 

Aurora issued forth, giving joy to the earth, but grief to Sancho Panza, 
who, when he missed his Dappiè, began to utter the most doleful lamentafions, 
insomuch that Don Quixote awakened at his cries, and heard him say : — ** O 
child of my bowels, bom in my house, the joy of my children, the entertain- 
ment of my wife, the envy of my neighbours, the relief of my burdens, lastly, 
the half or my maintenance ! — for with the six and twenty maravedis which I 
have eamed every day by thy means, have I half supported my family I" Don 
Quixote, on leaming the cause of these lamentations, comforted Sancho in the 
best manner he could, and desired him to have patience, promising to give 
him a bill of exchange for three asses out of five which he had left at home. 
Sancho, comforted by this promise, wiped away his tears, moderated his sighs, 
and thanked his master for the kindness he shoWed him. 

Don Quixote's heart gladdened upon entering among the mountains, being 
the kind of situation he thought likely to fiimish those adventures be was in 
quest o£ They recalled to his memory the marvellous events which had be- 
fallen knights-errant in such solitudes and deserts. He went on meditating on 
these things, and his mind was so absorbed in them that he thought of no£ing 
else. Nor had Sancho any other concem, now that he thought himself out of 
danger, than to appease his hunger with what remained of the elencai spoils ; 
and thus sittin^ sideways, as women do, upon his beast,* he jogged after his 
master, appeasmg his hunger while emptying the bag : and while so employed 
he would not have given t\Ko maravedis for the rarest adventure that could 
have happened. 

While thus engaged, he raised his eyes, and observed that his master, who 
had stopped, was endeavouring with the point of iiis lance to raise something 

* * It appean that Cenrantes added subsequently in this chapter, and after he had already 
wrìtten the tw'o foUowing ones, the tbeft of Sancho'« ass by Gines de Passamonte. In the 
first edition of Dòn Quixote be continued, after the relation of the thefL to speak of the ass 
at thoush it had not ceased to be in Sancho's possession, and said in this place : — " Sancho 
foUowedhis master, sitting sideways on his ass." In the second edition, he corrected this 
inadvertenoe, but inoompletely, and allowed it to remain in several places. The Spaniards 
have reIÌ£:iou9ly prescnrad his text, even to the contradictions made by his pardal cotrectioa. " 
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that lay upon the ground : upon which he hastened to assist him, if necessary, 
and carne up to him just as he had tumed over with his lance a saddle-cushion 
and a portmanteau fastened to it, half, or rather quite, rotten and toni, but su 
heavy that Sancho was forced to alight in order to take it up. His master 
ordered him to examine it. Sàncho very readily obeyed, and although the 
portmanteau was secured with its chain and padlock, he could see through the 
chasms what it contained ; which was, four fine HoUand shirts, and other linen, 
no less curious than clean ; and, in a handkerchie^ he fbund a quantity of gold 
crowns, which he no sooner spied than he exclaimed: "Blessed be Heaven, 
which has presented us with one prohtable adventure 1." And, searching further, 
he found a little pocket-book, richly bound; which Don Quixote desired to 
have, bidding him take the money and keep it for himself. Sancho kissed his 
hands for the favour ; and taking the linen out of the portmanteau, he put it in 
the provender-bag. Ali this was perceived by Don Quixote, who said ; ** I am 
of opinion, Sancho (nor can it possibly be otherwise), that some traveller must 
have lost his way in these mountains, and fallen into the hands of robbers, who 
have killed him, and brought him to this remote part to bury him. " " It cannot 
be so," answered Sancho; "for had they been robbers, they would not have 
left this money bere." "Thou art in the right," said Don Quixote, "and I 
cannot conjecture what it should be : but stay, let us see whether this pocket- 
book has anything written in it that may lead to a discovery." He opened it, 
and the first thing he found was a rough copy of verses, and, being legible, he 
read aloud, that Sancho might bear it, the foUowing sonnet : — 

KnoVst thou, O love, the pangs that I sustain. 
Or, cruel, dost thou view those pangs unmov*d ? 
Or has some hidden cause its influence proved, 

By ali this sad variety of pain ? 

Love is a god, then surely he must know. 
And knowing, pity wretchedness like mine ; 

From other hands proceeds the fatai blow — 
Is then the deed, unpityìng Chloe, thine ? 

Ah, no! a form so exquisitely fair 

A soul so merdless can ne'er enclose. 

From Heaven's high will my fate resistleas flows, 
And I, submissive, must its vengeance bear. 

Nought but a mintele my life can save. 

And snatch its destined victìm from the grave. 

" From these verses," quoth Sancho, ** nothing can be coUected, unless from 
the due there given you can come at the whole bottom. " " What clue is bere ? " 
said Don Quixote. *'I thought,'* said Sancho, **your worship made a clue." 
*'No, I said Chloe," answered Don Quixote; "and doubtless that is the name 
of the lady of whom the author of this sonnet complains ; and, in faith, either he 
is a tolerable poet, or I know but little of the art." " So then," said Sancho, 
** your worship understands making verses too !" " Yes, and better than thou 
thinkest," answered Don Quixote ; " and so thou shalt see, when thou bearest a 
letter to my Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, written in verses from beginning to eiìd; 
for know, Sancho, that ali or most of the knights-errant of times past wert 
great poets and great musicians ; these two accomplishments, or rather graces. 
being annexed to lovers-^rrant. True it is that the couplets of former knights 
have more of passion than elegance in them." **ì*ray, sir, read onfarther," 
said Sancho : ** perhaps you may find something to satisfy us." Don Quixote 
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tumed over the lesrf, and said : "This is in prose, and iseems to be a letter." 
** A letter of business, sir?" demanded Sancho. ** By the beginning, it seems 
rather to be one of love," answered Don Quixote. **Then pray, sir, read it 
aloud," said Sancho j " for I mightily relish tiiese love-matters." ** Witìi ali my 
heart,*' said Don Quixote ; and reading aloud, as Sancho desùred, he found it 
to this efTect : 

" Thy broken faith, and my certain misery, drives me to a place v/hence thou 
wilt sooner bear the news of my death than tìie cause of my complaint Thou 
hast renounced me, O ungratefól maid, for one of larger possessions, but not of 
more worth than myself. If virtue were a treasure now in esteem, I should have 
no reason to envy the good fortune of others, nor to bewail my own v/retched- 
ness. What thy beauty excited, thy conduct has erased : by the former I thought 
thee an angel, by the latter I know thou art a woman. Peace be to thee, fair 
cause of my disquiet ! and may Heaven grant that the perfidy of thy consort 
remain for ever unknown to thee, that thou mayest not repent of what thou hast 
done, and afford me that revenge which I do not desire." 

The letter being read. Don Quixote said : ** We can gather little more from 
this than from the verses. It is evident, however, that the writer of them is 
some slighted lover." Then, tuming over other parts of the hook, he found 
other verses and letters, some of which were legible, and some not ; but the 
purport was the same in ali — their sole contents being reproaches, lamentations, 
suspicions, desires, dislikings, favours and slights, interspersed with rapturom 
praìses and moumful complaints. While Don Quixote was examining the hook, 
Sancho examined the portmanteau, without leaving a corner either in that or in 
the saddle-cushion which he did not examine, scrutinise, and look into, nor seam 
which he did not rip, nor lock of wool which he did not pick — that nothing 
might be lost from want of diligence, òr through carelessness — such was the 
cupidity excited in him by the discovery of this golden treasure, consistiìig of 
more than a hundred crowns ! And, although he could fìnd no more, he thought 
himself abundantly rewarded by those already in his possession for the tossings 
in the blanket, the vomitings of the balsam, the benedictions of the pack-staves, 
the cuffs of the carrier, the loss of the wallet, and the theft of his cloak ; together 
with ali the hunger, thirst, and fatigue he had suffered in his good master's 
service. 

The knight of the sorrowful figure was extremely desirous to know who was 
the owner of the portmanteau ; for he concluded, firora the sonnet and the letter, 
by the money in gold, and by the fineness of the linen, that it must doubtless 
belong to some lover of condition, whora the disdain and ili-treatment of his 
mistress had reduced to despair ; but, as no Information could be expected in 
that nigged and uninhabitable place, he had only to proceed forward, taking 
whatever road Rozinante pleased (who invariably gave preference to that which 
he found the most passable), and stili thinking that amongst the rocks he should 
certainly meet with some strange adventure. ^ 

As he went onwards impressed with this idea, he espìed, on the top of a 
rising ground not far from him, a man springing from rock to rock with extra- 
ordinary agility. He secmed to be almost naked, his beard black and bushy, 
Jiis hair long and tangled, his legs and feet bare ; he had on br^eches of sad- 
coloured velvet, but so ragged as scarcely to cover him : ali which particulais, 
though he passed swiftly by, were observed by the knight He endeavoured, 
but in vain, to foUow him ; for it was not given to Rozinante's feebleness to 
moke way over those craggy places, especially as he was naturally slow-footed 
und pblegmatic. Don Quixote immediately conceived that this must be the 
owner of the saddle-cushion and portmanteau, and resolved therefore to go in 
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search of bim, even though it should prove a twelvemontli's labour, in that wild 
region. He immediately commanded Sancho to cut short over one side of the 
moontaiiv while he skirted the other ; as they might possibly by this expedition 
find the man who had so suddenly vanished from their sight ** I cannot do it," 
answered Sancho; *'for the moment I offer to stir from yonr worship fear is 
upon me, assaulting me with a thousand kind of terrors and apparìtions ; and 
let this serve to advertise you that henceforward I depart not a fmger*s breadth 
from your presence." " Be it so," said he of the sonrowfiU figure ; ** and I am 
well pleased Uiat thou shouldst rely upon my courage, whi(£ shall never ix\ 
thee, though the very soul in thy body should desert thee. Follow me, there- 
fore, step by step, or as thou canst, and make lantems of thine eyes ; we will 
go round this craggy hiU, and perhaps we may encounter the man we saw, who, 
doubtless, is the owner of what we bave found." To which Sancho replied : 
*' It would be much more prudent not to look after him : for if we should find 
him, and he^ perchance, proves to be the owner of the money, it is plain I must 
restore it : and, therefore, it would be better, without this unnecessary dilìgence, 
to preserve it faithfully, until, by some way less curious and offidous, its tìrue 
owner shall be found ; by which time, perhaps, I may bave spent it, and then 
I am free by law." "Therein thou art mistaken, Sancho," answered Don 
Quixote ; ** for, since we bave a vehement suspicion of who is the right owner, 
it is our duty to seek him, and to return it ; omerwise that suspicion makes us 
no less guilty than if he really were so. Do not then repine, friend Sancho, at 
this search, considering how much I shall be relieved by fìnding him." Then 
he pricked Rozìnante on, and Sancho followed ; when, having gone round pari 
of me mountain, they found a dead mule lying in a brook, saddled and bridled, 
and half-devoured by dogs and crows ; which confirmed them in the opinion 
that he who fled from them was owner both of the mule and the bundle. 

While they stood looking at the mule, they heard a whistle like that of a 
shepherd tending his flock ; and presently, on their lefl appeared a number ol 
goats, and behind them, higher up on the mountain, aìi old man, being the 
goatherd that kept them. Don Quixote called to him aloud, and beckoned him 
to come down to them. He as loudly answered, inquiring what had brought 
them to that desolate place^ seldom or never trodden unless by the feet of goats, 
wolves, or other beasts that frequented those mountains ? Sancho promised, in 
reply, that if he would come down, they would satisfy him in every thing. The 
goatherd descended, and coming to the place where Don Quixote stood, he 
said: **I suppose, gentlemen, you are looking at the dead mule? In truti^it 
has now lain there these six months. Pray teli me, bave you met with his 
master hereabouts?" ** We bave met with nothing," answered Don Quixote, 
'^ but a saddle-cushion and a small portmanteau, which we found not far hence." 
** I found it, too,** answered the goatherd, "but would l^ no means take it iip, 
nor come near it, for fear of some mischief, and of being charged with theft : 
for the devil is subtle, and lays stumbling-blocks in our way, over which we fìadl 
without knowing how." " So say I," answered Sancho; "for I also found it, 
and would not go within a stpne's throw of it : there I left it, and there it may 
lie for me : for I will not bave a dog with a belL" " Teli me, honest man,'* 
said Don Quixote, " do you know who is the owner of these goods ?" ** What 
I know," said the goatherd, "is that six months ago, more or less, there came 
to a shepherd's hut, about three leagues from this place, a genteel and comely 
youth, mounted on the very mule which lies dead there, and with the same 
saddle-cushion and portmanteau that you say you found and touched not He 
inquired of us which part of these mountains was the most rude and unfre- 
quented. We told him it was bere where we now are ; and so it is tnily, for 
if you were to go on about half a league £u:ther, perhaps you would never find 
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the way out: and I wonder how you could get even hither, sirice there is no 
road nor path to lead you to it. The youth then; I say, hearing our auswer, 
tumed about his mule and made towards the part we pointed cut, leaving us ali 
pleased with his goodly appearance, and wondering at his question and the haste 
ne made to reach the mountain. From that time we saw him not again until 
soipe days after, when he issued out upon one of our shepherds, and, without 
saying a word, struck him and immediately fell upon our sumpter-ass, which he 
plundered of our bread and cheese, and then fled again to the rocks with 
wonderful swiftness. Some of us goatherds after this sought for him nearly two 
days through the most intricate part of these mountains, and at last found him 
lying in the hollow of a large cork-tree. He came out to us with much gentle- 
ness, his garments tom, and.his face so disfigured and scorched by the sunj that 
we should scarcely have known him, but that his clothes, ragged as they were, 
convinced us he was the person we were in search after. He saluted us 
courteousljr, and in few but civil words bade us not be surprised to see him in 
that condition, which was necessary in order to perform a certain penance 
enjoined him ioi his manifold sins. We entreated him to teli us who he was, 
but could get no more frora him. We also desired him to inform us where he 
might be found: because when he stood in need of food, without which he 
could not subsist, we would willingly bring some to him ; and, if this did not 
please him, we begged that at least he would come and ask for'it, and not take 
it away from the shepherds by force. He thanked us for our offers, begged 
pardon for his past violence, and promìsed thenceforth to ask it for God's sake^ 
without molestmg anybòdy. As to the place of his abode, he said he had no 
other than that which chance presented him wherever the night overtook him; 
and he ended his discourse with ào many tears, that we who heard him nmst 
have been very stones not to have wept with him, considering what he was when 
we first saw him, and what he now appearéd : for, as I before said, he was a 
very comdy and graceful youth, and by his courteous behaviour showed himself 
to be weU-bom; which was evident even to countiy-people like us. Suddenly 
he was silent, and, fixing his eyes on the ground, he remained in that posture 
for a long time, whilst we stood stili in suspense, waiting to see what would be 
the end of his trance : for by his motionless position, and the furious look of his 
eyes, browning and biting bis lips, we judged that his mad fit was coming on ; 
and indeed our suspicions were quickly confìrmed, for he suddenly darted for- 
ward, and fell with great fury upon one that stood next him, whom he bit and 
struck with so much violence that, if we had not released him, he would have 
taken away his life. In the midst of his rage he frequently called out, * Ah, 
traitor Fernando ! now shalt thou pay for the wrong thou hast done me ; these 
'hands shall tear out that heart, the dark dwelling of deceit and villany ! * and te 
these added other expressions, ali pointed at the same Fernando, and charging 
him with falsehood and treachery. We disengaged our companions from him 
at last, with no small diffieulty ; upon which he suddenly lefl us, and plunged 
into a thicket so entangled with bushes and briars that it was impossible te 
follow him. By this we guessed that his madness retumed by fits, and that 
some person whose name is Fernando must have done him some injury of so 
grievous a nature as to reduce him to the wretched condition in wmch he 
appearéd. And in that we have since been confìrmed, as he has frequently 
come out into the road, sometimes begging food of the shepherds, and at other 
times taking it from them by force : for when the mad fit is upon him, though 
the shepherds offer it freely, he will not take it without comii^ to blows ; but, 
when he is in his senses, he asks it with courtesy and reoeives it with thanks, 
and even with tears. In truth, gentlemen, I must teli you," continued the 
goatherd, ** that yesterday I and four young men, two of them my servants and 
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two my friends, resolved to go in search of him, and, having found him, either 
by persuasion or force cairy him to the town of Almodovar, which is eight 
leagues off, there to get him cured, if his distemper be curable ; or at least to 
leam who he is, and whether he has any relations to whom we may give notice 
of his mbfortune. This, gentlemen, is ali I can teli yoti, in answer to your 
inquiry; by which you may understand that the owner of the soods you found 
is the same wretched person who passed you so quickly ;*' — iox Don Quixote 
had told him that he had seen a man leaping about the rocks. 

Don Quixote was surprìsed at what he heard from the goatherd ; and, bemg 
now stili more desirous of knowing who the unfortunate madman was, he 
renewed his determination to search every part of the mountain, leaving neither 
corner nor cave unexplored until he should fìnd him. But fortune managed 
better for him than he expected; for at that very instant the same youth 
appeared descending towards them, and muttering to himself something which 
was not intelligible. The ragshe wore were such as ha ve been descrìbra : but, 
as he drew near. Don Quixote perceived that his buff doublet, though tom to 
pieces, stili retained the perfume of amber, whence he concluded that he could 
not possibly be of low condition. When the young man came up to them, he 
saluted them in a harsh and untuned voice, but with a dvil air. Don Quixote 
politely retumed the salute, and alighting from Rozinante, with ^[raceful 
demeanour and address, advanced to embrace him, and held him a considerable 
tàme dasped within his arms, as if they had been long acquainted. The other, 
whom we may truly cali the tattered knight of the woeful, as Don Quixote was 
of the sorrowfiil, figure, having suffered himself to be embraced, drew back a 
little, and, laying hS hands on Don Quixote's shoulder, stood contemplating him, 
as if to ascertain whether he knew him ; and perhaps no less surprìsed at the 
aspect, demeanour, and habiliments of the knight than was Don Quixote at the 
sight of him. In short, the first who broke silence after this prelude was the 
**ragged knight ;" and what he said shall be told in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A continuation o/the advenlure in the Sisrra Morena. 

THEhistory informs us that great was the attention wherewith Don Quixote 
tistened to the " tattered knight" of the mountain, who thus addressed himself 
to the knight : " Assuredìy, signor, whoever you are, for I do not know you, I 
am obli^ed to you for the courtesy you have manifested towards me ; and I wish 
tt were m my power to serve you with more than my goodwill, which is ali that 
my fate allows me to ofTer in return for your civility. ** So great is my desire 
to do you service," answered Don Quixote, "that I had determined not to quit 
these mountains until I foimd you and leamed from yourself whether your afnic- 
tion, which is evident by the strange Ufe you lead, may admit of any remedy, 
and, if so, madce every possible exertion to procure it ; and, should your mis- 
fortune be of such a kmd that every avenue to consolation is closed, I intended 
to join in your moans and lamentations — for sympathy is ever an alleviation to 
misery ; and if you should think my intention merits any acknowledgment, \ 
beseech you, sir, by tlie infinite courtesy I see you possess; I conjurc you also 
by whatever in this life you have loved, or do love most, to teli me who you are, 
and what has brought you hitlier, to live and die like a brute beast, amidst these 
solitudes : an abode, if I may judge from your person and attire, so unsuitàblc 
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to you. And I swear," added Don Quixote, ** by the or4er of knighthood I 
bave received, though unworthy and a sinner, and by the profession of a knìg^t- 
errant, if you gratify me in this, to serve you with ali the eneigy which it is my 
'duty to exertj.dther m remedying your misfortune if it admìt of remedy, or in 
assisting you to bewail it, as I bave already promised.** The ^'knight of the 
mountam/* hearing him of **the sorrowful figure" talk thus, could only gaze 
upon him, viewing him from head to foot ; and, after surve3àng him again and 
again, he said to him : '* If you bave anything to give me to eat, for Heaven's 
ss3ce let me bave it; and when I bave eaten 1 will do ali you desire, in return for 
the good wishes you bave expressed towards me. " 

Sancho immediately took from bis wallet, and the goatherd from bis script, 
some provisions, wherewith the wretched wanderer satisfied bis hunger : eating 
what they gave him like a distracted person, so ravenously that he madé no 
interval betweén one mouthful and another, for he ralber devoured than ate ; 
and during bis repast neither he nor the by-standers spoke a word. When he 
bad finisbed, iie made signs to them to foUow him, which they did; and baving 
conducted them a short distance to a little green plot, he there laid himself 
down, and the rest did the same. When the ** tattered knight" bad composed 
himself he said : " If you desire, gentlemen, that I sboiHd teli you, in few 
words, the immensity of my misfortunes, you must promise not to interrupt, by 
questions or otberwise, the thread of my doleful history ; for in the instant you 
do so, my narrative \^dll break oft" These words brought to Don Quixote's 
memory the tale related by bis squire, which, because he bad not reckoned the 
number of goats that bad passed the river, remained unfinished. " I give tbis 
caution," said the ragged mountaineer, ** because I would pass briefly over the 
account of my misfortunes ; for recalling them to my remembrance only adds 
.to my woe ; and the less I am questionai the sooner shall I bave finished my 
story : yet will I not omit any material circumstance, as it is my wish entirely 
to satisfy you." Don Quixote, in the name of ali the rest, promised not to 
interrupt Mm, and upon tbis assurance he began in the following manner : — 

"My name is Cardenio ; the place of my birth, one of the best cities of Anda- 
lusia ; my family noble ; my parents wealtby ; my wretchedness so great, that 
it must bave been deplored by my parents, and felt by my relations, although 
not to be alleviated by ali their wealth : for riches are of little avail in many of 
the calamities to which mankind are liable. In that city there existed a 
heavexi, wherein love bad placed ali the joy I could desire ; such is the beauty 
of Lucinda, a damsel as well-bom and as rich as myself, though more fortunate, 
and less Constant than my bonourable intentions deserved. This Lucinda I 
loved and adored from my childhood ; and sbe on ber part loved me with that inno- 
cent afifection proper to her age. Our parents were not unacquainted with our 
attachment, nor was it displeasing to them — foreseeing that it could only end in 
a union sanctioned, as it were, by the equality of our birth and circumstances. 
Our love increased with our years, insomuch as Lucinda's fatber thought it 
prudent to restrain my wonted freedom of access to bis house : thus imicating 
the parents of the unfortunate Tbisbe, so celebrated by the poets. This restraint 
served only to increase the ardour of our affection ; for, though it was in their 
power to impose silence on our tongues, they could noi do the same on our pens, 
which reveal the secrets of the soul more effectuaìly than even the speech, for 
the presence of a beloved object often so bewilders and confounds its faculties 
that the ton^e cannot perform its office. O beavens, bow many billet-doux 
did I write to her I What charming, what modest, answers did I receive ! 
How many sonnets did I pen 1 How many love-verses indite, in which my soul 
unfolded ali its passion, described its ardour, cberished its remembrances, and 
indulged its fancy! At length my patience being exhausted, and my sou] 
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laagaishing to see her, I resolved at once to put into execation wbat seemed to 
me the most likely means to obtain my desired and deserved reward ; that was, 
to demand her of ber father for my lawful wife ; which I immediately did* In 
reply, he thanked me for the desire I expressed to honour him by an alliance 
withhis family; but that, as my father was living, it belonged more properly to 
him to make this demand; for without his entire concurrence the act would 
appear secret, "and miworthy of his Lucinda, I retumed him thanks for the 
lundness of his reception ; his scniples \ thought were reasonable, and J made 
sure of my father's ready acquiescence. I went therefore directly to him, and 
upon entering his apartment found him with a letter open in his band, which he 
gave me before I spoke a word, saying; * By this letter, you will see, Card^nio, 
3ie inclination Duke Ricardo has to do you service.' Duke Ricardo, gentlemen, 
as you cannot but know, is a grandee of Spain, whose estate lies in the best' 
part of Andalusia. I read the letter, which was so extremely kind, that I 
thought, even mysel^ it would be wrong in my father not to comply with its 
request, which was that I should be sent immediately to the duke, who was 
desirous of placing me, not as a man servant, but as a companion to his eldest 
son; which honour should be accompanied by such preferment as should corre- 
spond with the estimation in which he held me. I was nevertheless much 
perplexed by the letter, and quite confounded when I heard my father say: 
* Two da3rs hence, Cardenio, you shall depart, in compliance with the duke's 
desire ; and give thanks to God for opening you a way to that fortune I know 
you deserve;' to which he added other patemal admonitions. 

** The time fixed for my departure came. I conversed the night before with 
JLucinda, and told her ali that had passed ; and also entreated her father to 
wait a few days, and not to dispose of her until I knew what Duke Ricardo's 
pleasure was with me. He promised me ali I desired, and she confìrmed it 
with a tìiòusand vows and a thousand faintings. I arrived, in short, at the 
residence of Duke Ricardo, who received and treated me with so much kindness 
that envy soon became active, by possessing his old servants with an opinion 
that every favour the duke conferred upon me was prejudicial to their interest 
But the peison most pleased at my arrivai was a second son of the duke, called 
Fernando, a sprightly young gentleman, of a gallant, liberal, and amorous dis- 
position ; who in a short time contracted so intimate a friendship with me, that 
it became the subject of general conversation; and though I was treated with 
much favour by his elder brother, it was not equal to the kindness and affectlon 
of Don Fernanda 

" Now, as unbounded confìdence is always the effect of such intimacy, and 
my friendship for Don Fernando being most sincere, he revealed to me ali his 
thoughts, and particularly an amour which gave him some disquiet He loved 
a country girl, the daughter of one of his father's vassals. Her parents were 
ridi, ano she herself was so beautiful, discreet, and modest, that no one could 
determine in which of these qualities she most excelled. Don Fernando* spassion 
fot this lovely maiden was so excessive that, in order to overcome the difnculties 
opposed by her virtue, he resolved to promise her marriage; knowing that she 
was to be conquered by no other means. Prompted by fnendship, I employed . 
the best arguments I could suggest, to divert him from such a purpose ; but, 
fìnding it was ali in vain, I resolved to acquaint his father the duke with the 
affair. Don Fernando, being artful and shrewd, suspected and feared no less; 
knowing that I could not, as a faithful servant, conceal from my lord and master 
a concem so prejudicial to his honour : and therefore, to amuse and deccive me, 
he said, that he knew no better remedy for effacing the remembrance of the 
beauty that had so captivated him than to absent himself for some months : this, 
he said, might be efiected by our going together to my father's house, under 
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pretence, as he would teli the duke, of purchasing horses in our town, which U 
remarkable for producing the best in the world. No sooner had he made this 
proposai than, prompted by my o'wn love^ I expressed my approbation of it, as 
the best that possibly could be devised ; and shouid bave done so, even had it 
been less plausible, since it afforded me so good an opportimity of seeing my 
dear Lucinda, Thus influenced, I seconded his design, and desired him to put 
it in execution without delay; since absence, I assured him, would certainly 
have its effect in spite of the strongest inclination. At the very time he made 
this proposai to me he had already, as appeared aflerwards, possessed the 
maiden under the title of a husband, and only waited for a convenient season to 
divulge it with safety to himself, being afraid of what the duke his father mìght 
do, when he shouid bear of his folly. Now, as love in young men is, for the 
xhost part, nothing but appetite, and pleasure its ultimate end, it expires with 
the attainment of its objectj and what seems to be love vanishes, because it has 
nothing of the durable nature of trae affection. In short. Don Fernando having 
obtained his desire, his fondness abated; and that absence which he proposed 
as a remedy for his passion, he only chose to ^void what was now no longer 
agreeable to him. The duke consented to his proposai, and ordered me to 
bear him company. We reached oùr city, and my father received him accord- 
ing to his qualitv. I immediately visited Lucinda : my passion revived (diough, 
in truth, it had been neither dead nor asleep), and, unfortunately for me, I 
revealed it to Don Fernando ; thinking that, by the lavrs of friendship, nothing 
shouid be concealed from him. I expatiated so much on the beauty, grace, and 
discretion of Lucinda, that my praises excited in him a desire of seeing a damsel 
endowed with such accomplishments. Unhappily, I consented to gratify him, 
and showed her to him one night by the light of a taper at a window where we 
were accustomed to converse together. He beheld her, and every beauty he 
had hitherto seen was cast in oblivion. He was struck dumb ; he lost ali sense : 
he was entranced — in short, he became deeply enamoured, as will appear by the 
sequel of my unfortunate story. And, the more to inflame his passion, which 
he concealed from me, he saw by chance a létter which she had written to me^ 
expressing a wish that I would again urge her father* s consent to our marriage, 
in terms so sensible, so modest, and so fidi of tendemess, that when he had read 
it he declared to me that he thought in Lucinda alone were united ali the beauty, 
good sense, and excellent qualities which were dispersed and divided among the 
rest of her sex. Trae it is, I confess, that although I knew what just cause 
Don Fernando had to admire Lucinda, I was grieved to bear commendations 
from his mouth. From that time I began to fear and suspect him ; for he was 
every moment talking of Lucinda, and would begin the subject himself^ however 
abraptly, which awakened in mei know notwhat jealousy; and though I feared 
no change in the goodness and fìdelity of Lucinda, yet I could not but dread 
the very thing against which they seemed to secure me. He also constantly 
hnportuned me to show him the letters I wrote to Lucinda, as well as her 
answers, pretending to be extremely delighted with both. 

'*Now it happened that Lucinda, having desired me to lend her a bpok of 

chivalry, of which she was very fond, entitled Amadis de Gaul " Scarcely 

had Don Quixote heard him mention a hook of chivalry, than he said : *'Had 
you told m^ sir, at the beginning of your history, that the Lady Lucinda was 
lond of reading books of chivalry, no more would have been necessary to con- 
vince me of the sublimity of her understanding ; for it could never have been 
so excellent as you have described it had she wanted a relish for such savoury 
reading; so that, with respect to me, it is needless to waste more words in 
-displajring her beauty, worth, and understanding, since, from only knowing 
her taste, I pronounce her to be the most beautiful and the most ingenious 
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i in tlie world. And I wish, sir, that, together with Amadis de GtxX, 
you had sent ber the good Don Ru^el of Greece ; for I know that the Lady 
Ludnda will be highly delighted with Daiaida and Garaya, and the wìt of • 
the shepherd Darìnel ; also with those admiraUe verses of nis Buoolics which 
he sung and repeated with so much grace, wit, and freedom. But thìs fault 
may be amended, and reparation made, as soon as ever you will be pleased, 
sir, to come with me to our town, where I can fìimish you with more than 
three hundred books that are the delight of my soul, and the entertainment of 
my life. Yet it now occurs to me I bave not one of them left — thanks to the 
malice of wicked and envious enchanters ! Pardon me^ sir, for having brokea 
my promise by this interruption ; but when I bear of matters appertaining to 
kniehts-errant and chivalry, I can as well forbear talking of them as the beams 
of the smi can cease to give beat, or those of the moon to moisten. Pray, there- 
fore, excuse me, and proceed ; for that ìs of roost importance to us at present" 

While Don Quixote was saving ali this, Cardenio hung down bis head upon 
bis breast, apparently in profound thought ; and although Don Quixote twice 
desired him to continue bis story, he neither lifted up bis head nor answered 
a word. But after some time be raised it, and said : ''I cannot get it out of 
my mind, nor can any one persuade me — ^indeed he must be a bloochead who 
understands or believes otherwise — ^but that Master Elisabat, that wicked 
rogne, lay with Queen Madasima." "It is false, I swear," answered Don 
Quixote, in great wrath; "it is extreme malice, or rather villany, to say so. 
Queen Madasima was a very noble lady, and it is not to be presumed that so 
high a princess sbould associ&.te with a quack ; and whoever asserts that she 
did, lies like a very rascal : and 1 will malce him know it, on foot or on borse- 
bade, armed or unarmod» by night or by day, or bow be pleases.'' Cardenio 
sat looking at him very attentively, and, the mad fìt being now upon him, he 
was in no condition to prosecute bis story, neither would Don Quixote bave 
heard him, so much was be irritated by wbat he bad heard of Madasima ; and 
stranie it was to see him take ber part with as much eamestness as if she had 
been his trae and naturai mistress — such was the effect of those cursed books ! 

Cardenio, being now mad, and hearing himself called liar and villain, with 
other opprobrious names, did not like the jest ; and, catching at a stone that 
lay dose bv him, he threw it with such violence at Don Quixote*s breast that 
it threw him on bis back. Sancho Panza, seeing bis master treated in this 
manner, attacked the madman with his denched nst ; and the ragged knight 
received him in such sort, that with one blow he laid him at his feet, and then 
trampled him to his heart's content The goatherd, who endeavoured to defend 
him, fared little better ; and when the madman had sufiidently vented his fury 
upon them ali, he left them, and quietly retired to his rocky haunts among the 
mountains. Sancho got up in a rage to fìnd himself so roughly handled, and 
so undeservedly withd, and was proceeding to take levenge on the goatherd, 
telling him the fault was his, for not having given them warning that this man 
was subject to these mad fits; for had they known it they might bave been upon 
their guard. The goatherd answered that he had given them notice of it, and 
that, 5 they had not attended to it, the fault was not his. Sancho Panza replied, 
the goatherd rejoined; and the replies and rejoinders ended in taking each 
other by tiie beard, and coming to such blows, that, if Don Quixote had not 
interposed, they would bave demolished each other. But Sancho stili kept 
fast hold of the goatherd, and said, " Let me alone, sir knight of the sorrowful 
figure, for this fellow being a bumpkin like myself, and not a knight, I may 
very safely revenge myself by fighting with him band to band, like a man ol 
honour." "Trae," said Don Quixote, "but I know that he is not to blame 
(òr wbat has happcned." Hereupon they were pacified; and Don Quixote 
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again inquired of the goatherd whether it were possible to find out Cardenie; 
for he had a vehement desire to leara the end of his story. The goatherd toW 
him, as before, that he did not éxactly know his haunts, but that, if he waited 
Some tirae about that part, he would not fail to meet him, eidier in or out of 
hissenses. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Which treats^ oj tìu strange things that befd the vcUiant knight of La Maneha in 
the Sierra Morena; and how he imiiated the penance of Èeltenebros. 

Don Quixote took his leave of the goatherd, and, mounting Rozinante, 
commanded Sancho to foUow him ; which he did very unwillingly. They pro- 
ceeded slowly on, making their way in the most difhcult recesses of the moun- 
tain ; in the mean time Sancho was dying to converse with his master, but 
would fain bave had him begin the discourse, that he might not disobey his 
orders. Being, however, unable to hoid out any longer, he said to him: 
** Signor Don Quixote, be pleased to give me your worship's blessing, and my 
dismission ; for I will get home to my wife and children, with whom I shall at 
least bave the privil^e of talking and speaking my mind; for, to desire me to 
bear your worship company through these solitudes night and day, without 
suffenng me to talk when I list, is to bury me alive. If fate had ordered it that 
beasts should talk now, as they did in the days of Guisopete, it would not bave 
been quite so bad, since I might then bave communed with my ass as I pleased, 
and so bave forgotten my ili fortune : for it is very hard, and not to be home with 
patience, for a man to ramble about ali his life in quest of adventures, and to meet 
with nothing but kicks and cuifs, tossings in a blanket, aud bangs with stones, 
and, with ali this, to bave his mouth sewed up, not daring to utter what he has in 
^ his heart, as if he were dumb." ** I understand thee, Sancho," answered Don 
Quixote; "thou art impatient until I take off the embaigo I bave laid on thy 
tongue. Suppose it, then, removed, and thou art permitted to say what thou 
wilt, upon condition that tìiis revocation is to last no longer than whilst we are 
wandering^ amongst these rocks." **Be it so," said Sancho; **let me talk 
now, for God knows what will be hereafter. And now, takuig the benefit of 
this licence, I ask, what had your worship to do with standing up so warmly 
for that same Queen Magimasa, or whars ber name ? or what was it to the 
purpose whether that abbot* was ber gallant or not ? for, had you let that pass, 
as you were not his judge, I verily believe the madman would bave gone on 
with his story, and you would bave escaped the thump with the stone, the kicks, 
and above half-a-dozen buffets." -- 

**In faith, Sancho," answered Don Quixote, "if thou didst but know, as I 
do, how honourable and how excellent a lady Queen Madasima was, I am 
certain thou wouldst acknowledge that I had a great deal of patience in for- 
bearing to dash to pieces that mouth out of which such blasphemies issued; for 
itis a monstrous impiety to say, or even to think, that a queen should be para- 
mour to a barber-surgeon. The truth of the story is, that master Elisabat, of 
whomthe madman spoke, was a most prudent man, of soimd judgment, and 
se.'^'^as tutor and physician to the queen; but, to suppose that she was his 
mistress is an absurdity deserving of severe punishment; and to prove that 
Cardenio knew not what he spoke, thou mayest remember that, when he said 

"^ " Abat . *' Sancho, remembering ooly the latter part of master Elisabat'i name, plcasantly 
calls him an abbot. 
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it, hewas not in his senses." **That is what I say," qnoth Sancho; **and 
therefore no account should bave been made of bis words ; fòt, if good fortune 
bad not befriended your worship, and dìtected the flint-stone at your breast 
instead of your bead, we bad been in a fine condition for standing up in defence 
of that dear lady, wbom Heaven confound j and Cardenio would bave come 
off unpunished, being insane. " " Against the sane and insane," answered Don 
Quixotc, **it is the duty of a knight-errant to defend the honour of women, 
particularly that of a queen of such exalted worth as Queen Madasima, for 
wbom I bave a particular affection, on account of ber excellent qualities : for, 
besides" being extremely beautiful, she was very prudent, and very patient in 
ber afflictions, whicb were numerous ; and the counsels and company of master 
Elisabat were of great use and comfort to ber, enabling ber to bear ber suffer- 
ings with prudence and patience. Hence the ignorant and evil-minded vulgar 
took occasion to say that she was bis paramour ; and I say agaìn, they lie, and 
will lie two hundred times more, ali who say or tlùnk it." ** I neithér say nor 
tbink so," answered Sancho. **Let those who say it tat the lie, and swallow 
it with their bread : wbether they were guilty or no, they bave given account to 
God before now, I come from my vineyard ; I know nothing. I am no friend 
to inquiring into other men*s lives; for he that buys and lies shall find the lie 
left in his purse behind. Besides, naked was I bom, and naked I remain; I 
neither win nor lose; if they were guilty, what is that to me ? Many tbink to 
find bacon, when there is not so much as a pin to bang it on; but who can 
hedge in tbe cuckoo— especially as God himself is not spared?" "Heaven 
defend me ! " said Don Quixote ; ** what a string of nonsense ! What has our 
subject to do with ali these proverbs ? Pr'ythee, Sancho, peace ; and hence- 
forward attend to thy ass, and forbear any interference with what does not con- 
cem thee. Be convinced, by thy five senses, that whatever I bave done, do, or 
shall do, is highly reasonable and exactly eonformable to the rules of chivalry, 
whicb I am better acquainted with than ali the knights who ever professed it in 
the world." ** Sir," replied Sancho, '*is it a. good mie of chivalry for us to 
go wandering throT:^gh tìiese mountains, without either path or road, in quést 
of a madman who, perhaps when he is found, will be inclined to finish what he 
began — ^not his story, but the breaking of your worship's head and my ribs ? " 

** Peace, Sancho, I repeat," said Don Quixote : '*for know that it is not 
only the desire of finding the madman that brings me to these part% but an 
intention to perform in them an exploit whereby I shall acquire perpetuai fame 
and renown over the face of the whole earth ; and it shall be such an one as 
shallset the seal to make an accomplished knight-errant" "And is this 
exploit a very dangerous one ?" quoth Sancho. "No," answered the knight ; 
"although tne die may chance to run unfortunately for us, yet the whole will 
depend upon thy diligence." "Upon my diligence !" exclaimed Sancho. 
" Yes," said Don Quixote ; "for if thy return be speedy from the place whither 
I intend to send thee, my pain will soon be over, and my glory forthwith coip- 
mence : and .that thou mayest no longer be in suspense with regard to the 
tendency of my words, I inform thee, Sancho, that the famous Amadis de Gaul 
was one of the most perfect of knìghts-errant — I should not say one, for he was 
the sole, the principal, the unique — in short, the prince of ali his contemporaries. • 
A fig for Don Belianis, and ali those who say that he equalled Amadis in any- 
thing 1 for I swear they are mistaken. I say, moreover, that if a painter would 
be famous in his art, he must endeavour to copy after the originals of the most 
excellent masters ; the same mie is also appHcable to ali £e other arts and 
Sciences which adom the commonwealth ; thus, whoever aspires to a reputation 
for pradence and patience, must imitate Ulysses, in whose person and toils 
Horaer draws a lively picture of those qualities ; so also Virgil, in the character 
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of iSneas, delineates fìBal piety, coiirage, and martial skill, being representa- 
tìons of not what they realiy were, but of what they onght to he, in order to 
serve as models of virtue to succeeding genei^tioris. Thus was Amadis the 
polar, the moniìng star, aiid the sun of ali valìant and enamoured knights, and 
whom ali we, who militate under the banners of love and chivalry, ought to 
follow. This being the case, friend Sancho, that knight-errant who best imi- 
tates him will be most certain of arriving at pre-eminence in chivalry. And an 
o(!casion upon which the knlght particularlv displayed his prudence, worth, 
courage, patience, constancy, and love, was his retiring, when disdained by the 
lady Oriana, to do penance on the sterile rock, changing his name to that of 
Beftenebros — a name most certainly significant and proper for the life he had 
voluntarìly chosen. Now it is easier for me to imitate him in this than in 
cleaving giants, beheading serpents, slaying dragons, routing armies, shattering 
fleets, and dissolving enchantments; and, since this place is so well adapted for 
the purpose, I ought not to neglect the opportunity which is now so commo- 
diously offered to me." 

" What is it your worship really intends to do In so remote a place as this ?" 
demanded Sandio. "Have I not told thee ?" answered Don Quixote, "that 
I design to imitate Amadis, acting bere the desperate, raving, and fùrious 
lover; at the same time foUowing the example of the valiant Don Orlando," 
when he found by the side of a fountain some indications that Angelica the 
Fair had dishonoured herself with Medoro ; at grief whereof he ran mad, tore 
up trees by the roots, disturbed the waters of the crystal springs, slew shepherds, 
destroyed flocks, fired cottages, demolished houses, dragged mares along the 
ground, and committed a hundred thousand other extravagances, worthy of 
eternai record. And although it is not my design to imitate Roldan, or 
Orlando, or Rotolando (for he is called by ali these names), in every jpoint and 
in ali his frantic actions, words, and thoughts, yet I will give as good a sketch 
as I can of those which I deem most essential. Or I may, perhaps, be content 
to imitate only Amadis, who, without committing any mi?chievous excesses, by 
tears and lamentations alone attained as much fame as ali of them." '* It seems 
to me," quoth Sancho, "that the knights who acted in such manner were pro- 
voked to it, and had a reason for these follies and penances ; but pray what 
cause has your worship to run mad ? What lady has disdained you ? or what 
tokens bave you discovered to convince you that the lady Dulcinea del Tobo'so 
has committed folly either with Moor or Christiaii ?" " There lies the point," 
answered Don Quixote, " and in this consists the refinement of my pian. A 
knight-errant who runs mad with just cause deserves no thanks ; but to do so 
without reason is the point; giving my lady to understand what I should 
perform in the wet if I do this in the dry. Besides, I bave cause enough given 
me by so long an absence from my ever-honoured lady Dulcinea del Toboso ; for 
as thou heardst that shepherd, Ambrosio, say, * The absent feel and fear every 
ilL' Therefore, friend Sancho, counsel me not to refrain from so rare, so 
happy, and so imparalleled an imitation. Mad I am, and mad I must be untU 
tìiy return with an answer to a letter I intend to send by thee to my lady 
Dulcinea ; and if it proves such as my fidelity deserves, my madness and my 
penance will terminate. But if the contrary, I shall be mad indeed ; and, being 
so, shall become insensible to everything ; so that whatever answer she retums, 
I shall be relieved of the conflict and pàin wherein thou leavest me; for if good, 
I shall enjoy it in my right senseé : if otherwise, I shall be mad, and conse- 
quently insensible of my mi^fortune. 

**.But, teli me, Sandio, hast thou taken care of Mambrino*s helmet? for I 
saw thee take it from the ground, when that ungrateful wretch proved the 
cxcellence of its quality, by vainly endeavouring to break it to pieces. " To 
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which Sancho answered : "As God liveth, sir knight of the sorrowful figure, 1 
cannot bear with patience some things your worship says : they are enough to 
make me think that ali you teli me of chivalry, and of wìnning kingdoms and 
empires, of bestowing islands, and doing other favours and mighty things, 
according to the custom of kn^hts-errant, must be matter of mere smoke, and 
ali friction or fiction, or how do yoi^ cali it? For, to hear you say that a 
barber*s basin is Mambrino*s helmet, and to persist in that error for near about - 
four days, what can one think, but that he who says ard afiìrms such a thing, 
must be crack-brained T I bave the basin in my wallet, ail battered; and I 
shall take it home to get it mended, for the use of my beard, if Heaven be so 
gracious as to restore me one time or other to my wife and children.** ** Now 
I swear by the same oath/' said Don Quixote, " that thou hast the shallowest 
brain that any squire has, or ever had, in the world. Is it possible that, not- 
withstanding ali the time thou hast travelled with me, thou dost not perceivé that 
ali affairs in which knights-errant are concemed appear chìmeras, foUies, and 
extravagances, and eeem ali done by the rule of contraries ? Not that they are 
in reality so, but because there is a crew of enchanters always about us, who 
metamorphose and disguise ali our concems, and tum them according to their 
own pleasure, or according as they are inclined to favour or ruin us. Hence it 
\z that the thing which to mee appears a barber's basin, appears to me the helmet 
of Mambrino, and to another wìU appear something else ; and it was a singular 
foresight of the sage, my friend, to make that appear to others a basin which 
really and truly is Mambrìno's helmet ; because, being of such high value, al! 
the world would persecute me in order to obtain it ; but now, thinking it notliing 
but a barber's basin, they give themselves no trouble about it, as was evident in 
him who, after endeavouring to break it, cast itfrom him ; which, in faith, he 
would never bave done had he known what it was. Take care of it, fiiend ; 
since I must strip off ali my armour, and remain as naked as I was bom, if I 
should determine upon imitating Orlando, in my penance, instead of Amadis." 
While they were thus discoursing, they arrived at the foot of a high mountain, 
which stood separated from several others that surrounded it, as if it had been' 
hewn out from them. Near its base ran a gentle stream, that watered a verdant 
and luxuriant vale, adomed with many wide-spreading trees, plants, and wild 
flowers of various hues. This was the spot in which the knight of the sorrow-/ 
fui. figure chose to perfomi bis penance; and, while contemplating the scene, he 
thus broke forth in a loud voice : " This is the place, O ye heavens ! which I 
select and appoint for bewailin^ the mistbrtune in which ye bave involved me. 
This is the spot where my flowmg tears shall increase the waters of this crystal 
stream, and my sighs, continuai and deep, shall incessantly move the foliage of 
these lofty trees, in testimony and token of the pain my persecuted heart endures. 
O ye rural deities, whoever ye be, that inhabit these remote deserts, give ear to 
the complaints of an unhappy lover, whon^ long absence and some pangs of 
jealousy nave driven to bewail himself among these rugged heights, and to com- 
plain of the cruelty of that ungrateful fair, the utmost extent and ultimate perfec- 
tion of ali human beauty I O ve wood-n)*mphs and dryads, who are accustomed 
to inhabit the dark recesses of the mountain groves (so may the nimble and lag- 
civious satyrs, by whom ye are wooed in vain, never disturb vour sweet repose), 
assist me to lament my hard fate, or at least be not weary of nearing my groans ! 
O my Dulcinea del Toboso, light of my darkness, glory of my pain, the north- 
star of my travels, and over-ruling planet of my fortune (so may Heaven listen 
to ail thy petitions), consìder, I beseech thee, to what a condition thy absence 
hath reduced me, and reward me as my fidelity deserves ! O ye solitary trees, 
who henceforth are to be the companions of my retirement, wave gently your. 
branches, to indicate that my presence does not ofifend you 1 And, thou my 
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squire, agreeable companion in my prosperous and adverse fortunes, carefiiUy 
imprint on thy memory what thou slialt see me here perform, that tliou mayest 
recount and recite it to her who is the sole cause of ali ! " Thus saying, he 
alighted from Rozinante, and in an instant took off his bridle and saddle, and, 
clapping him on the hinder parts, said to him : " O steed, as excellent for thy 

Serformance as unfortunate in thy fate ! he gives thee liberty who is himself 
eprived of it Go whithet thou wilt ; for thou hast it written on thy forehead 
that neither Astolpho's Hippogriff, nor the fainous Frontino, which cost Brada- 
mante so dear, could match thee in speed." 

Sancho, observing ali this, said, ** Heaven's peace be with him who save^ us 
the trouble of unhamessing Dappiè ; for in faith he should bave wanted neither 
slaps noi speeches in his praise. Yet if he were here, I would not consent to 
his being unpannelled, there being no occasion for it, for he had nothing to do 
with love or despair, any more than I, who was once his master, when it so 
pleased God. And truly, sir.Jcnight of the sorrowftd figure, if it be so, that my 
departure and^ your madness take place in eamest, it will be well to saddle 
Rozinante agaìn, that he may supply the loss of my Dappiè, and save me timc 
in going and coming ; for if I waik, I know not how I shaìl be able either to go 
or return, being intruth but a sony traveller on foot" " Be that as thou wilt," 
answered Don Quixote, "for I do not disappnove thy proposai; and I say thou 
shalt depart ^-ithin three days, during which time I intend thee to beax witness ' 
of what I do say for her, that thou mayest report it accordingly. '* ** What bave 
I more to see," quoth Sancho, " than what I bave already seen?" " So far, 
thou art well prepared," answered Don Quixote.,* " but I bave now to rend my 
garments, scatter toy anns about, and dash my head against these rocks ; with 
other things of the like sort, which will strike thee with admiration." " For 
the love 01 Heaven," said Sancho, "beware how you give yourself those blows, 
for you may chance to touch upon some unlucky point of a rock, that may at 
once put an end to this new project of penance ; and I should think, since your 
worship is of opinion that knocks of the head are necessary, and that this work 
cannot be done without them, you might content yourself, since ali is a fiction, 
a counterfeit, and a sham, — I say, you might content yourself with running your 
head against water, or some soft thing, such as cotton ; and leave it to me to 
teli my lady that you dashed your head against the point of a rock, harder than 
a diamond." ** I Ihank thee for thy good intentions, friend Sancho," answered 
Don Quixote; "but I would bave thee to know, that ali these actions of mine 
are no mockery, but done veiy much in eamest ; for to act otherwise would be 
an infractioti of the rules of chivalry, which enjoin us to utter no fsdsehood, on 
pain of being punished as apostates ; and the doing one thing for another is the 
same as lying : therefore, blows must be real and substantial, without artifice or 
evasion. However, it will be necessary to leave me some lint for my wounds, 
since it was the will of fortune that we should lose the balsam." ** It was worse 
to lose the ass," answered Sancho; "for with him we lost'lint and everything 
else. And I beseech your worship not to put me in mind of that cursed drench; 
for at barely hearing it mentioned, my very soul, as well as my stomach, is 
tumed inside out, As for the three days allowed me for seeing your mad pranks, 
I beseech you to reckon them as already passed, for I take ali for granted, and 
will teli wonders to my lady. Do you write the letter and dispatch me quickly, 
for I long to come back and release your worship from this purgatory, in which 
I leave you.** "Purgatory, dost thou cali it, Sancho?" said Don Quixote. 
" Cali it rather hell, or worse, if anything can be worse." "• I bave heard say," 
quoth Sancho, " *from hell there is no retention.* " "I know not," said Don 
Quixote, "whatretention means." " Retention," answered Sancho, "means 
that he who is once in hell never does, nor ever can, get out again. But it will be 
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quite the reverse with your worship, or it shall go hard with my heels, if I bave 
but spurs to enliven Kozinante. Let me but once get to Toboso, and into the 
presence of my Lady Dulcinea, and I will teli her such a story of the foolish, 
mad things (for they are ali no better) which your worship has done and is stili 
doing, that I shall bring her to be as supple as a giove, though I find her haider 
than a cork-tree ; and with her answer, ali sweetness and honey, will I return 
through the air, likc a witch, and fetch your worship out of this purgatory, 
which, though it seems so, is no hell, because, as I said, your worship may hope 
to get out of it" 
y "That is true," answered the knight of the sorrowfiil figuro — "but how 
shall we contri ve to write the letter?" "And the ass-colt billT" added 
Sancho. * * Nothing shall be omitted, " said Don Quixote ; * * and since we bave 
no papei, we. shall do well to write it as the ancients did, on the leaves of 
trees, or on tablets of wax ; though it wiU be as difficult at present to meet with 
these as with paper. But, now I recoUect, it niay be as wdl, or indeed better, 
to write it in Canfenio^s pocket-book, and you will take care to get it fairly 
transcrìbed upon paper in the first town you reach where thereisaschoolmaster; 
or, if there be none, any parish-clerk will transcribe it for you : bui be sure 
you give it to no hackney-writer of the law ; for the devil himself will never be 
able to read their confounded law-hand." "But what must we do about the 
signing it with your own band ? " said Sancho. " The letters of Amadis were 
never subscribed, " answered Don Quixote. * * Very well, " replied Sancho : * * but 
the order for the colts must needs be signed by yourself ; for if that be copied 
they will say it is a false signature, and I shall be forced to go without the 
colts." " The order shall be signed in the samé pocket-book ; and at sight of 
it my niece will make no difficulty in complying with it As to the love-letter, 
let it be subscribed thus, * Yours, until death, the Knight of the Sorrowful 
Figure.' And it is of little importance whether it be written in another band ; 
for I remember, Dulcinea can neither write nor read, nor has she ever seen a 
letter or writing of mine in her whole life ; for our loves bave always been of 
the Platonic kind, extending no farther than to modest glances at each other ; 
and even those so very rarely that I can truly swear that, durin^ the twelve 
years that I bave loved her more than the hght of these eyes, which the earth 
must one day consume, I bave not seen her fcur times ; and perhaps of these 
four times she may not bave once perceived that I looked upon her — such is 
the reserve and seclusion in which she is brought up by her father, Lorenzo 
Corchuelo, and her mother, Aldonza Nogales 1 " 

"Hey day I " quoth Sancho, "what, the dnughter of Lorenzo Corchuelo ! 
Is she the ladv Dulcinea del Toboso, otherwise cSled Aldonza Lorenzo ?" " It 
is even she, *^ said Don Quixote, "and she deserves to be mistress of the 
universe.** "I know her well," quoth Sancho ; "and I can assure you she 
will pitch the bar with the lustiest swain in the parish. Long live the giver I 
why, she is a lass of mettle, tali, straight, and vigorous, and I warrant can make 
her part good with any knight-errant that shall nave her for a mistress. . O, the 
jade, what a pair of lungs and a voice she has 1 I remember she got out one 
day upon the bell-tower of the churdi, to caU some young ploughmen who were 
in a field of ber father's ; and though they were hall a league off, they heard her 
as plainly as if they had stood at the foot of the tower j and the best of hejr is, 
that she is not at ali coy, but as bold as a court lady, and makes a jest and a 
maygame of everybody. I say then, sir knight of the sorrowful figure, that you 
not only may, and ought to, run mad for her, but also you may justly despaìr 
and bang yourself; and nobody that hears it but will say you did extremely 
weU, though the devil should carry you away. I would fain be gone, if it is 
only to see her ; for I bave not seen her this many a day, and by this tùne 
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she mustneeds be altered; for ìt mìghtlly spoils women's faces to,be alwayà 
abroad in the field, exposed to the sun and weather. I confess to your worship. 
Signor Don Quixote, that hitherto I bave been hu^ely mistaken, for I thonght 
for certain that the lady Dulcinea was some great princess, with whom you were 
in love, or at kast some person of such great quality as to deserve the rich 
presents you have sent ber, as well of the Biscainer as of the galley-slaves ; 
and many others from the victories your worship must bave gained before I 
carne to be your squire. But, ali tbings considered, what good can it do the 
lady Aldonza LcMrenzo — I mean the lady Dulcinea del Toboso— to have the 
vanquished whom your worship sends or may send, falling upon theù: knees 
before ber T For perhaps at the time they arrìve she may be carding ilax, or 
threshing in the barn, and they may be confounded at the sight of ber, and she 
may laugh and care little for the present"/"! have often told thee, Sancho^" 
said Don Quixote, "that thou art an eternai babbler, and, though void of 
wit, thy bluntness oflen stings : but to convince thee at once of thy folly and 
my dìscretion, I will teli thee a short tale. 

"Know, then, that a certain widow, handsome, young, gay, and rich, and 
witbal no prude, fell tn love with a lay-brother, young, w^-made, and vigorous. 
His superior heard of it, and one day took occasion to speak to the good widow, 
in the way of brotherly reprehension. *■ I wonder, madam,' said he, ' and not 
without great reason, tliat a woman of your quali^, sa beautiful, and so rich, 
should £J1 in love with such a despicable, mean, silly fellow, when there are, in 
this house, so many graduates, dignitaries, and divines, among whom you might 
pick and choose, and say this I like and this I leave, as you would àmong 
pears. * But she answered him with great frankness and gaiety ; * You are much 
mistaken, worthy sir, and your sentiments ar^ very antiquated, if you imagine that 
I have made an ili dioice in that fellow, silly as he may appear, since, for ought 
that I desire of him, he knows as much of philosophy as Aristotle himself, if 
not more.' In like manner, Sancho, Dulcinea del Toboso, for the purpose I . 
intend ber, deserves as highly as the greatest princess on earth. For of those 
poets who bave celebrated the praises of ladies under fictitious names, many had . 
no such mistressea. Thinkest thou that the Amaryllises» the Phyllises, the 
Sìlvias, the Dianas, the Galateas, the Alidas, and the like, famous in books, 
ballads, barbers' shops, and stage-plays, were really ladies of flesh and blood, 
and beloved by those who celebrated them I Certainly not : they are mostly 
feigned, to supply subjects for verse, and' to make tbe anthors pass for men of 
gallantry^ It is, therefore, sufficient that I think and believe that the good 
Aldonza Lorenzo is beautiful and chaste; and as to ber Hneage, it matters 
not ; for no inquiry conceming it is requisite ; .and to me it is unnecessary, as I 
regard her as the greatest princess in the wqrld. For thou must know, Sancho, 
if thou knowest it not already, that two tbings, above ali others, incile to love, 
namely, beauty and a good name. Now both these are to be found in perfèc- 
tion in Dulcinea ; for in beauty none can be compared to her, and for purìty of 
reputation few can equal her. In fine, I conceive she is exactly what I bave 
described, and everything that I can desire, both as to beauty and quality, un- 
equalled by Helen, or by Lucretia, or any other of the famous women of 
antiquitv, whether Grecian, Roman, or Goth ; and I care not what be said ; 
since, i^ upon this account, I am blamed by the ignorant, I shall b^ acquitted 
by the wise.'' " Your worship," replied Sancho, " is always in the rìght, and 
I am aa ass — ^why do I mention an ass ? — one should not talk of halters in the 
house of die hanged. But I am off— give me the letter, sir, and God be with you.*' 
Don Quixote took out the pocket-book, and, stepping aside, htgxa with 
much composure to wrìte the letter ; and having fìnished, he called Sancho, and 
said h^ would read it to him, that he might have it by heart, lest he might per- 
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chance lose it by the way : for cverythmg was to h& feared from his evil destiny^ 
To which Sandio answered: " Write it, sir, two or three times in the hook, 
and give it me, and I will talee good care of it : but to suppose that I can cany 
it in my memory, is a foUy: for mine is so bad that I often forget my own 
name. Your worship, however, may read it to me ; I shall be glad to bear it, 
for it must needs be very much to the purpose." "Listen, then," said Don 
Quixote, " this is what I bave written : — 

*' Don Quixotés leiter to Dulcinea dd Toòoso. 

** High and sovereign lady, 

** He who is stabbed by the point of absence, and pierced by the arrows 
of love, O sweetest Dulcinea del Toboso, greets thee with wishes for that 
health which he enjoys not himsolf. If thy beauty despise me, if thy worth 
favour me not, and if thy dìsdain stili pursue me, although inured to suffering I 
shall ili support an affliction which is not only severe but lasting. My good 
squire Sancho will teli thee, O ungrateful fair, and raost beloved foe, to what a 
state I am reduced on thy account If it be thy pleasure to relieve me, I am 
thine ; if not, do what seemeth good to thee ; for by my death I shall at once 
appease thy cruelty and my own passion.-^— Until death thine, 

"The Knight of the Sorrowful Figure." 

'* By the life of my father," quoth Sancho, after hearing the letter, "it is the 
finest thing I ever heard. Odds boddikins ! how choicely your worship expresses 
whatever you please 1 and how well you dose ali with * the knight of the sorrow- 
ful figure ! * Verily, your worship is the devil hinlself— there is nothing but 
what you know." "The profession which I bave embraced," answered Don 
Quixote, "requires a knowledge of everything." "Well, then," said Sancho, 
" pray dap on the other side of the leaf, the order for the three ass-colts» and 
sign it very plain, that people may know your band at first sight" "With ali 
my heart," said tìie knight; and having written it, he read as follows : — 

" Dear Niece, — At sight of this my first bill of ass-colts, give order that three 
out of the fiye I left at home in your custody, be ddivered to Sancho Panza, my 
squire : which three colts I order to be delivered and paid for the like number 
received of him bere in tale ; and this, with his acquittance, shall be your dis- 
charge. Done in the heart of the Sierra Morena, the twenty-second ot August, 
this present year " 

"It is mighty well," said Sancho ; "now you bave only to sign it" "It 
wants no signing," said Don Quixote; "I need onlyput my cypher to it, which 
is the same thing, and is sufiìcient not only for three but lor three lómdred 
asses." "I rely upon your worship," answered Sancho; "let me go and 
saddle Rozinante, and prepare to give me your blessing, for I intend to 4epaJ^ 
immediately, without staying to see the mad fi-olics you are about to commit ; 
and I will teli quite enough to satisfy ber." " At least, Sancho," said Don 
Quixote, " I wish, nay, it is necessary, and I will bave thee see me naked, and 
perform a dozen or two frantic actions; for I shall dispatch them in less tban 
naif an hour : and having seen these with thine own eyes, thou mayest safely 
swear to those thou shalt add ; for be assured thou wilt not relate so many as 
I intend to perform." "For the love of Heaven, dear sir," quoth Sancho, 
"let me not see your worship naked ; for it will move my pity so much that 
I shall not be able to forbear weeping : and my head is so bad, aSter the tears I 
shed last night for the loss of poor Dappiè, that lam in xio condition at present 
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to b^n new lamentations. So, if your worship will Have me an eye-witness to 
«ny of your aixtics» pray do them clothed, and with ali speed, and let them be 
such as will stand you in most stead : though, indeed, there is no need of thém 
— as I said before, it is only delaying my return, with the news your worship 
so mudi desires and deserves. So let the lady Dulcinea look to it ; for if she 
does not answer as she should do, I solemnly protest I will fetch it out of her 
stomach by dint of kicks and buffets — ^for it is a shame that so femons a knight- 

errant as your worship should run mad, without why or wherefore, for a : 

let not madàra provoke me to spea,k out ; or, before Heaven, I shall blab, and 
out with ali by wholesale, though it spoil the market I am pretty good at this 
sport ; she does not know* me ; if she did, in faith, we should be of one mind. " 
**In troth, Sancho," said Don Quìxote, **to ali appearance thou art mad as 
myselC" **Not so," answered Sancho, "only a little more choleric But, 
setting that aside, what has your worship to eat until my return ? Are you to 
go upon the highway, to rob the shepherds, like Cardenio?*' "Trouble not 
tìiyself about tìmt," answered Don Quixote: ** for were X otherwise provided I 
should eat nothing but the herbs and fruits which bere grow wild : for absti- 
nence and other austerities are essential in this affair." "Now I think of it, 
sir," said Sancho, "how shall I be able to find my way back again to this bye- 
place?" "Observe and raark well the spot, and I will endeavour to remain 
near it;*^ said Don Quixote; " and will, moreover, ascend some of the highest 
ridges to discover thee upon thy return. But the surest way not to miss me, or 
lose th)rself^ wiU be to cut down some of the broom that abounds bere, and 
scatter it bere and there, on the way to the pjain, to serve as marks and tokens 
to guide thee on thy return, in imitation of Theseus* due to the labyrinth." 

Sanchp Panza foUowed this counsel ; and having provided himself with 
branches, he b^ged bis master's blessing, and, not without many tears on 
both sides, took bis leave of him ; and mounting upon Rozinante, with espedal 
charge from Don Quixote to regard him as he would bis own proper person, 
he rode towards the plain, strewing the boughs at intervals, as bis master 
directed him. Thus he departed, although Don Quixote stili importuned him 
to stay and see him perform if it were but a couple of bis gambols. He had 
tìot gone above a nimdred paces when he tumed back and said : ** Your 
worship, sir, said rìght that, to enable me to swear with a safe consdence, it 
would be proper I £ould at least see one of your mad tricks; though, in plain 
truth, I have seen enough in seeing you stay bere." ** Did I not teli thee 
so?" quoth Don Quixote: " stay but a moment, Sancho — I will dispatch them, 
as quickly as you can say a Credo." Then strippmg off bis dothes in ali 
baste, without more ado he cut a couple of capers in the air, and as many 
tumbles heels over head. Sancho tumed Rozinante about, fulhr satisfied that 
he might swear bis master was stark mad: we will therefore leave him 
pursuing his joumey until bis return, which was speedy. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

A continuaHon ofthe re/inements pracHsed by Don Quixote^ as a lover in the 
Sierra Morena, 

The history then recounting what the knight of the sorrowful figure did 
when he found himself alone, informs us that, having fìnished his gambols, 
half-naked, and perceiving that Sancho was gone, without caring to be witness 
of any more of his pranks, he mounted the top of a high rock, and there 
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began to delibenite on a subject that he had often conaidered before, ¥^tli(mt 
coming to any resolution ; and that was which of the two was the best and 
most proper modd for hi& imitation. Orlando in his furìous fita, or Amadis in 
his melancholy moods : and thus he argued with himself : — ^If Orlando was as 
good and valiant a knight as he is universally allowed to have been, wheie is 
the wonder? sìnce, in mct, he was enchanted, and could only be slain by 
having a needle tìinist into the sole of his foot : and therefore he always wore 
shoes with seven soles of iron. This contrivance» however, availed hìm nothing 
against Bernardo del Carpio, who knew the secret, and pressed him to death 
between his arms in Roncesvalles. But setting aside his valour, let ns consider 
his madness, which was certainly occasioned by the discovery he made at the 
fountain, and by the intelligence given him by Uie shepherd that Angelica had 
proved faithless with Medoro, a little curl-pated Moor, pace to Agromante. 
And if he knew this, and was convinced of his lad/s inndelity, It was no 
wonder that he ran mad. But how can I imitate him in his phrenzy withont 
a similar cause ? My Dulcinea del Toboso, I dare swear, never in ali her life 
beheld a real and acknowledged Moor, and that she is this day as the mother 
that bore her ; aiid I should do her a manifest wrong i^ suspecting otherwise, 
I should be seized with the same species of phrenzy as that ot Orlando Furioso. 
On the other side I see that Amadis de Gaul, without losing his senses» or 
having any raving fits, acquired a reputation equally high as a lover, since, 
fìnding himself disdained by the lady Oriana, who commanded iim not to 
appear in her presence until it was her pleasure, he only retired to the sterile 
rock, accompanied by a hermit, and there wept abundantly until Heaven suc- 
coured him in his great trìbulation. Now this being the case, why should I 
take the pains to strip myself naked, or molest these trees that never did me 
harm? Or wherefore should I disturb the water of these crystal streams, 
which are to fumish me with drink when I want it ? Ali honour, then, to the 
memory of Amadis 1 and let him be the model of Don Quixote de la Bff ancha, 
of whom shall be said, what was said of another, that, if he did not achieve 
great things, he at least died in attempting them ; and tìiough neither icjected 
nor disdained by my Dulcinea, it is sufficient that I am absent from her. Now 
then to the work. Come to my memory, ve deeds of Amadis, and instmct me 
where to begin the task of imitation 1 It now occnrs to me that he prayed 
much — that will I also do/' Whereupon he strung some large galls of a <:ork- 
tree, which served him for a rosary j but he regretted excradingly that there 
was no hermit to bear his confession, and administer consolation to him. He 
thus passed the time, walking about and writing, and graving on the barks of 
trees^ or tracing in the fine sand, many verses of a plaintive kind, or in praise 
of his Dulcinea. Among those discovered afterwanls, only the foUowingwere 
entire and legible : — 

Ye lofìy trees, with spreading arms, 
The pride and shelter of the plain ; 

Ye humbler shrubs and floVry charms, 
Which bere in springing glory reign I 

If my complaints may pity move, 

Hear the sad story of my love I 
While with me here you pass your hours, 

Should you grow faded with my cares, 
1*11 bribe you with refreshing showers ; 

You shall be watered with my tears. 
Distant, though present in idea, 
I moum my absent Dulcinea 

DelTobofla 
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Love's traest slave, despairìng^ chose 

This lonely wild, this desert plain, 
This silent witness pf the woes 

Which he, though guiltless, must sustain. 
Unknowiiig why these pains he beare. 
He groans, he raves, and he despaii:s. 

With lmg*ring fires love racks my soul : 
In vain I grieve, in vain lament ; 

Like tortur'd fìends I weep, I howl, 
And bum, yet never can repent. 

Distant, though present in idea, 

I moum my absent Dulcinea 

Del Tobosa 

While I through honour's thomy ways. 

In search of distant glory rove, 
Malìgnant fate my toil repays 

With endless woes and hopeless love, 
Thus I on barren rocks despair, 
And curee mv stare, yet bless my fair. 

Love, arm d with snakes, has left his dart. 
And now does like a fury rave ; 

Aniscourge and sting on every part. 
And into madness lash his slave. 
Distant, though present in idea, 
I moum my su)sent Dulcinea 

Del Toboso. 
The whimsical addition at the end of each stanza occasioned no sraall arause* 
ment to those who fóund the verses ; for they concluded that Don Quixote had 
thought that, unless to the name of ** Dulcinea " be added " Del Toboso," the 
object of his praise would not be known — ^and they were right, as he afterwards 
confessed. He wrote many othere, but only these three stanzas could be clearly 
made out In such tender and melancholy oocupations, sighing, or invoking 
tìie sylvan deities, the nymphs of the mountain streams, and the moumful 
echo, to listen and answer to his moan, he passed the time ; and sometimes in 
gath ering herbs to sustain himself until Sancho's return ; who, if he had tarried 
three weeks instead of three days, "the knight of the sorrowful figure " would 
have been so disfìgured that he would not bave been recognised by his own 
mother. Here, however, it would be proper to leave him, wrapped up in 
poelry and grief; to relate what happened to the squire during his embassy. 

As soon as Sancho had gained the high-road, he directed his course imme- 
diatdy to Toboso, and the next day he carne within sight of the inn where the 
misfortune of the blanket had befallen him, and, fancying himself again fl)ring 
in the air, he felt no disposition to enter it, although it was then the hour of 
dinner, and he longed for something warm — ali having been cold-treat with 
him for many days past This indination, nevertheless, drew him forcibly 
towards the inn; and, as he stood doubtful whether or not to enter, two 
persons carne out, who immediately recognised him. **Pray, signor licentiate," 
said one to the other, "is not that Sancho Panza vonder on horseback, who, 
as our friend's housekeeper told us, accompanied ber master as his squire ? " 
••Truly it is,** said the licentiate; "and that is our Don Quixote'f horee." 
No wonder they knew him so well, for they were the priest and barber of his 
village^ and the very pereons who had tried and passed sentence of execution 
on uè mischievoQS books* Being now certain it was Sancho Panca and 
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Rozinante, and hoping to bear some tìdings of Don Quixote, the priest went 
up to him, and, calling him by his name, " Friend Sancho Panza," said he, 
"where have you left your master?" Sancho immediately knew them, and 
resolved to conceal the circumstances and place of Don Qmxote's retreat ; he 
therefore told them that his master was very busy m a certain place, about 
a certain affair of the greatest importance to himself, which he durst net 
discoYer for the eyes in bis head. "No, no, Sancho," quoth thte barber, 
"that story will not pass. If ^ou do not teli us where he is, we shall con- 
clude, as we suspect already, that you have murdered and robbcd him, since 
you come thus upon his borse. See, then, that you produce the owner of that 
borse, or woe be to you ! " " There is no reason why you should threaten 
me," quoth Sancho; ."for I am not a man to rob or murder anybody. Let 
eveiy man*s fate kiU him, or God who made him. My master is doing a 
certain penance much to his liking in the midst of yon mountains." He then, 
very freely and without hesitation, related to them in what state he had left 
him, the adventures that had befallen them, and how he was then carrying 
a letter to the lady Dulcinea del Toboso — the daughter of Lorenzo Corchuelo, 
with whom his master was up to the ears in love. 

They were both astonished at Sancho's report ; and, though they already 
knew me nature of Don Quixote's derangement, yet every fresh instance of it 
was to them a new source of wonder. They bepjed Sancho Panza to show 
them the letter he was carrying to the lady Dulcinea del Toboso. He said it 
was written in a pocket-book, and that his master had ordered him to get it 
copied out upon paper at the first town he should arrive at The priest said, 
if he would show it to him, he would transcribe it in a very fair character. 
Sancho Panza put his band into his bosom to take out the book, but found it 
not; nor could he have found it had he searched until this time; for it 
remained with Don Quixote, who had forgotten to give it to him. When 
Sancho found he had no hook, he tumed as pale as death ; and, havìng felt 
again ali over his body in great perturbation, without success, he laid hold of 
his beard with both hands, and tore away half of it ; and then gave himself 
sundry cuf& on the nose and mouth, bathing them ali in blood. The priest 
and barber seeing this, asked him wherefore he treated himself so roughly. 
" Wherefore ? " answered Sancho, "but that I have let slip through my fingers 
three ass-colts, each of them a castlel" "How so?" replied the barber. 
"I have lost tìie pocket-book," answered Sancho, **that contained the letter 
to Dulcinea, and a bill signed by my master, in which he ordered his niece to 
deliver to me three colts out of four or five he had at home." This led him to 
mention his loss of Dappiè ; but the priest bid him be of good cheer, telling 
him that, when he saw his master, he would engagé him to renew the order 
upon paper in a regular way ; for one written in a pocket-book wo\ild not be 
accepted. Sancho was comforted by this assurance, and said that he did not 
care for the loss of the letter to Dulcinea, as he could almost say it by heart ; 
so that they might write it down, where and when they pleased. "Repeat it, 
then, Sancho," quoth the barber, " and we will write it afterwards." Sancho 
then began tò scratch his head, in order to fetch the letter to his remembrance ; 
now he stood upon one foot, and then upon the other ; sometimes he looked 
down upon the CTound, and sometimes up to the sky ; then, after biting off half 
a nail of one fìnger, and keeping his hearers long in expectation, he said : 
"The devil take ali I remember of the letter ; though at the beglnning I 
believe it said, * High and subterrane lady.'" "No," said the barber, "not 
subterrane, but superhumane, or sovereign lady." **Aye, so it was," said 
Sancho. "Then, if I do not mistake, it went on, 'the stabbed, and the 
wakinfc and the pierced, kisses your honour's hands, ungfatefiil and most 
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regaidless fair ;' and then it said Iknow not what of ' health and sickness that 
he sent ; ' and so he went on, until at last he ended with * thine till death, the 
knight of the sorrowM figure.* '* 

They were both not a Uttle dìverted at Sancho's excellent memory, and 
commended it mnch, desiring him to repeat the letter twice more, that they 
also might get it by heart, in order to wrìte it down in due time. Thrìce 
Sancho repeated it, and thrìce he added three thousand other extravagances : 
relating to them also many other things conceming his master, but not a word 
of the blanket. Heinformed them likewise how his lord, upon his return 
with a kind despatch from his lady Dulcinea del Toboso, was to set about 
endeavourmg to become aa emperor, or at lepst a king (for so it was concerted 
between them) — a thing that would be very easily done, considerìng the valour 
and strength of his arm; and when this was accomplìshed, his master was to 
marry him (as by.that time he should, no doubt, be a widower), and give him 
to wife one of the empress's maids of honour, heiress to a larjg^e and neh 
territory on the mainland ; for, as to islands, he was quite out of conceit with 
them. Sancho said ali this with so much gravity, ever and anon wiping his 
nose, that they were amazed at the potency of Don Quixote*s màkdy, which 
had home along with it the senses also of this poor fellow. They would not 
give themselves the trouble to convince him of his folly, as it was of a harmless 
nature, and afforded them amusement ; they therefore told hhn he should pray 
for his lord*s health, since it was very possible and very practicable for him in 
process of time to become an emperor, as he said, or at least an archbishop, or 
something else of equal dignity. To which Sancho answered, " Gentlemen, 
if fortune should so order it that my master should take it into his head not to 
be an emperor, but an archbishop, I would fain know what archbishops-errant 
usually give to their squires?" ** They usually give them," answered the 
priest, " some benefice or cure, or vergership, which brings them in a good 
penny-rent; besides the perquisites of the aitar, usually imlued at as much 
more." ** For this it will be necessary," replied Sancho^ ** that the squire 
be unmarrìed, and that he know, at least, Uie responses to the mass ; and 
if so, woe is me ! for I am marrìed, and do not know my ABC. What will 
become of me, if my master should bave a mind to be an archbishop^ and not 
an emperor, like other knights-errant?" ** Be not uneasy, fiiend Sancho,'' 
said the barber, *' for we will admonish and entreat your master, even to make 
it a case of consdence, to become au emperor and not an archbi^op ;— 
mdeed, it will suit him better, as he is more of a soldier than a sdiolar." 
** So I think," answered Sancho, " thou|;h I can affirm that he has a head- 
piece for everything; but for my part, I will pray Heavcn to direct him to that 
which is best for him, and will enable him to do the most for me.** *' You 
talk like a wise man," said the prìest, '*and a good Christian; but we must 
now contrive to relieve your master from this unprofitable penance; and, 
therefore let us go in to concert proper measures, and also to get our dinner» 
whidi by this time is ready." Sancho said they might go in, but that he 
should choose to stay without— he wo\ild teli them why another time; he 
begged them, however, to bring him out something warm to eat, and also 
some barley for Rozìnante. Accordingly they left him and entered tlie inn, 
and soon after the barber retumed to him with some food. 

The curate and barber having deliberated together on the best raeano of 
accomplishine their purpose, a device occurred to the prìest, exactly fitted to 
Doli Quixotes humour, and likelv to effect what they desired : which was, 
that he should perform himself the part of a damsel-errant, and the barber 
equip himself as her squire ; in which disguise they should repair to Don 
Quixote : and the curato oresenting himself as an afflicted and distressed lady. 
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should beg a boon of him, which he, as a valorous knight-erruit, coiddnot do 
otherwise than grant; and this should be a request \SaX. he woald accompany 
her whither she should lead him, to redress an injuiy done her by a discourleoitt 
knight; entreating him, at the same time^ not to dedire her to reinove her 
mask, nor make anv farther inquiries conceming her, until he had done her 
jttstice on that wicked knight He made no doubt but that Don Qnixote 
would consent to any such terms» and they might thus get him away firom that 
place, and carry him home^ where they wonld endeavonr to find ionie remedy 
for hJs extraordinary malady. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

Hcw thepriest atta the harher put thàr design inie exeeuHon^ wiih atker tnaiters 
worthy io be recited in this Msttny, 

The barber liked the priest's contrìyance so well that they immediately 
began to carry it into execution. They borrowed a pettiooat and head-dress 
fremi the landlady, leaving in pawn for them a new cassock bdonging to the 
prìest \ and the barber nuide himself a huge beard of the tai) of a ^t^ ox, in 
which the innkeeper used to bang his combi The hostess having asked them 
for what purpose they wanted those things, the prìest gave her abrìef account 
of Don Qiùxote's insanity, and the necessity of that disgoìse to draw him 
from his present retreat The host and hostess immediately conjectored that 
this was the same person who had once been their guest, the maker of the 
balsam, and the master of the blanketed squire; and they related to the prì^ 
what had passed between them, without omìtting what Sancho had been so 
carefiil to conceaL In the mean time, the landkdv equipped the prìest to 
admiration : she put him on a doth petticoat, laid thick with strìpes of biade 
velvet, each the breadth of a span, ali pinked and slashed; and a corset of 
green velvet, bordered with white satin, which, together with the petticoat, 
must bave been made in the days of King Bamba. The prìest would not 
consent to wear a woman's head-dress, but put on a little white auilted cap, 
which he used as a niehtcap, and bound one of his garters of black taffetà 
about his head, and with the other made a kind of veil, which covered his face 
and beard very well. He then ptilled his hat over his face, which was so 
large that it served him for an umbrella, and wrapping his doak around 
him, he got upon his mule sideways like a woman. The barber mounted 
also, with a beard that reached to his girdle, of a colour between sorrel and 
white, being, as before said, made of the tail of a pied ox. They took leave 
of ali, not excepting the good Marìtomes, who promised, though a sinner, to 
pray over an entire rosary that Heaven might give them good success in so 
arduons and Christian a business as that which they had undertaken. 

But scarcdy had they got out of the inn, when the curate began to think he 
had done amiss, and that it was indecent for a prìest to be so accoutred, 
although for so good a purpose ; and acquainting the barber with his scniples, 
he bcj^ed him to exchanee appare!, as it would l^tter become him to personate 
the distressed damsel, and he would himself act the squire, as being a less prò- 
fenation of his dignity; and if he would not consent, he was determinea to 
proceed no fiurther, though the devil should run away with Don Quixote. They 
were now joined by Sancho, who was highly diverted at their appearance. The 
barber consented to the proposed exchange; upon which the prìest began to 
instruct him how to act nis part, and what expressions f o use to Don Quixote, 
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in order to prevali npon him to accompany them, and leave the place of bis 
penance. The barber assured him that, without his instructions^ he would 
undertake to manage that point to a tittle. The dress» however, he would not 
put on, until they carne near to the place of Don Quixote's retreat. Thepriest 
then adjusted his beard, and they proceeded forwaxd, guided by Sancho P'anza, 
who on the way related to them tfieir adventure with the madman whom they 
had encountered in the mountain ; but said not a word about the portmanteau 
and fts contents : for with ali his folly and simplicity, the rogne was somewhat 
covetous. 

The next day they arrived at the place where Sancho had strewed the 
branches to ascertain the place where he had left his master ; and, upon seeing 
them, he gave notice that they had entered the mountain pass, and would 
thereibre do well to put on their disguise, if that had any concem with the 
deliverjr of his master. They had before told him that their disguìse was of the 
utmost importance towards disengaging his master from tìie miserable life he 
had chosen; and that he must by no means teli him who they were : and if he 
should inquire, as no doubt he would, whether he had delivered tìie letter to 
Dulcinea, he should say he had ; and that she, not being able to read or writei 
had answered by word of mouth, and commanded the knight, on pain of her 
displeasure, to repair to her immediately, upon an affair of much importance : 
for, with this, and what they intended to say themselves, they should cdrtainly 
reconcile him to a better mode of life, and put him in the way of soon becoming 
an emperor, or a king ; as to an archbishop, he had nothing to fear on that 
subject. Sancho listened to ali this, and imprinted it well on his memory, and 
gave them many thanks for promising to advise his lord tD be an emperor, and 
not an archbishop; for he was persuaded that, in rewarding theur squires, 
emperors could do more than arcnbishops-errant He told them also it would 
be proper he should go before, to find him, and deliver his lady's answer : for, 
perhaps, that alone would be sufficient to bring him out of that place, without 
farther trouble. They agreed with Sancho, and determined to wait for his 
return with intelligence of his master. Sandio entered the mountain pass, and 
left them in a pleasant spot, refreshed by a streamlet of clear water, and shaded 
by rocks and overhangÌM[ foliage. 

It was in the month ofÀugust, when in those parts the heats are violent, and 
about three o'clock in the aftemoon ; on which account they found the situation 
very agreeable, and consented the more readily to wait there till Sancho*s 
return. While they were reposing in the shade, a voice reached their ears, 
which, although unaccompanied by any instrument, sounded sweet and melo- 
didus. They were much surprised, since that was not a place where they might 
expect to hear fìne singing ; for, although it is common to teli of shepherds 
with melodious voices, warbling over hiUs and dales, yet this is rather poetical 
fency than plain truth. Besides, the verses they heard were not tnose of 
a rustie muse, but of refined and courtly invention, as will appear by the fol • 
lowing stanzas : — 

What causes ali my grief and paia ? 
Cruel disdam. 

What aggravates my miseiy ? 
Accur^ jealousy. 

How has my soul its patience lost ? 
By tedious absence cross'd. 

Alas I no balsam can be found 

To heal the grief of such a wound. 

When absence, jealousy, and scom, 

Have left me hopeless and forlom. 
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What in my breast tbis grìef could mo^e? 

Neglectea love. 
What doth my fond desires witfastand ? 

Fate*8 cruel band. 
And what confìrms my misery ? 

Heaven's fix'd decree. 
Ah me! my bodmg fears portend, 
This stì-ange disease my Ufe will end : 
For die I must,- when three such foes, 
Heav'n, fate, and love, my bliss oppose^ 

My peace of mind what can restore ? 

Death*s welcome hour. 
What gains love*s joys most readily ? 

Ficlde inconstancy. 
Tts pains what medicine can assuage ? 

Wild phrenz^s. rage. 
*Tis therefore little wisdom, sure, 
For such a grief to seek a cure, 
That knows no better remedy 
Than phren^y, death, inconstancy. 

The hour, the season, the solitude, the voice, and the skill of the singer, aU 
conspired to impress .the auditors with wonder and delight, and they remained 
for some time motionless, in expectation of hearing more : but fìnding the silence 
continue, they resolved to see who it was who had sung so agreeably ; and were 
again detained by the same voice, regaling their ears with this sonnet : — 

Friendship, thou hast with nimble flight 
Exulting gain'd th' empyreal height. 
In heav n to dwell, whilst bere iSlow 
Thy semblance reigns in mimic show ; 
From thence to earth, at thy behest, 
Descends fair peace, celestial guest 1 
Beneath whose veil of shining hue 
Deceit oft lurks, concealed from view. 

I^ave, friendship I leave thy heavenly seat, 

Or strip thy livery off the cheat. 

If stili he wears thy borrowed smiles, 

And stili unwary truth beguiles, 

Soon must this dark terrestrial ball 

Into its first confusion fall. 

The song ended with a deep sìgh, and they again listened very attentivdy, in 
hopes of hearing more ; but the music being changed into sobs and lamentation, 
they went in search of the unhappy person whose voice was no less excellent 
than his complaints were moumfuL They had not gone far, when, tuming the 
point of a rock, they perceived a man of the same stature and appearance that 
Sancho had described Cardenio to them. The man expressed no surprise at 
the sight of them, but stood stili, inclining his head upon nis breast, in a pensive 
posture, without again raising his eyes from the ground. The priest, who was 
a well-spoken man, being already acquainted with his misfortune, went up to 
hìm, and in few but very impressive words entreated him to forsake that miser- 
able kind of life, and not nazard so great a misfortune as to lose it in tha| 
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inhospit^ble place. Cardenie was then perféctly tranquil, and freé from those 
outrageous fits with which he was so oflen seized; he likewise appeared to be 
sensible that the persons who now accosted him were unlike the inhabitants of 
those mountains ; he was stili more surprised to hear them speak of hijs concems^ 
and he replied, " It is very evident to me, gentlemen, whoever you are, that 
Heaven, which succours the good, and often even the wicked, unworthy as I 
am, sends to me in this solitude, so remote from the commerce of human kind, 
persons who, representing to me by various and forcible arguments hpw 
irrational is my mode of Ufe, endeavour to divert me from it ; but not knowing 
as I do that by fljring from this misery I shall be plunged into worse, they 
doubtless take me for a fool or madman ; and no wonder, tor I am myself aware 
that, so intense and so overwhelming is the sense of my misery, I sometimes 
become like a stone, void of ali knowledge and sensation. I know this to be 
tnie, by the traces I leave of my frenzy ; but I can only lament in vain, curse 
my fortune, and seek an excuse for my extravagance by imparting the cause to 
ali who will listen to me, since none who are acquainted with my situation 
could fail to pardon my conduct and compassionate ray sufferìngs. And, 
gentlemen, if you come with the same intention that others bave done, before 
you proceed any farther in your prudent counsel, I beseech you to hear my sad 
story ; for then you will probably spare yourselves the trouble of endeavouxing 
to fìnd consolatìon for an e vii which has no remedy." 

The two friends being desirous of hearing hìs own account of hìmsel( en- 
treated him to indulge them, assuring him they would do nothing but what was 
agreeable to him, either in the way of remedy or advice. The unhappy young 
man began bis melancholy story almost in the same words in which he had 
related it to Don Quixote and the goatherd some few days before, when, on 
account of Master Elisabat and Don Quixote's zeal in defending the honour of 
knight-errantry^ the tale was abruptly suspended ; but Cardenio's sane interval 
now enabled him to conclude it quietìy. On coming to the drcumstance of the 
love-letter which Don Fernando found between the leaves of the book of 
Ama(tis de Gaul, he said he remembered it perféctly well, and that it was as 
follows : — 

** * Each day I discover in you qualities which raise you in my esteem ; and, 
tìierefore, if you would put it in my power to dischar^ my obligations to you, 
withoul prejudice to my honour, you may easily do it. I bave a fathfer who 
knows you, and has an affection for me ; who will never force my inclinations, 
and wiU comply with whatever you can justly desire, if you really have that 
value for me which you profess, and which I trust you bave.* 

" This letter made me resolve to demand Lucinda in marriage, as I have 
already related, and was one of those which pleased Don Fernando so much. 
It was this letter, also, which made him determine upon my ruin before my 
design could be effected. I told Don Fernando that Lucinda s fether expected 
that the proposai ^ould come from mine, but that I durst not mention it to 
him, lest he should refiise bis consent: not that he was ìgnorant of Lucinda' s 
exalted merits, which might ennoble any family of Spain, but because I had 
understood from him that he was desirous I should not marry until it should be 
seen what Duke Ricardo would do for me. In short, I told him that I had not 
courage to speak to my father about it, being full of vague apprehensions and 
sad forebodmgs. In reply to ali this. Don Fernando engaged to induce my 

£Ather to propose me to the father of Lucinda O ambitious Marius I cruel 

Catiline 1 wicked Scylla ! craJfty Galalon ! perfidious Vellido ! vìndictive Julian ! 
Oh, covetous Judas !_ Cruel, wicked, and crafty traitor ! what injury hadbeen 
done thee by a poor wretch who so frankly disclosed to thee the secrets of hìs 
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heart ? Wiiereiii had I ofiended thee ? Have I not ever sought the advance- 
ment of thy interest and honour 7 But why do I complain — ^miserable wictch 
that I am I For when the stars are adverse, what is human power 1 Who oonld 
have thought that Don Fernando, noble and generons, obhged by my serviccs^ 
and secure of success wherever his amorous ìndinations led hun, shoula take such. 
cruel pains to deprìve me of my single ewe-lunbj But no more of these una- 
yailing reilections ; I will now resumé the brokeìi thread of my sad story. 

''Don Fernando^ thinking my presence an obstade to the execution of his 
treacherous design, resolvedto send me to his elder brother for money to pay 
for six horses which he bought, merely for a pretence to get me out of the w&y, 
that he might the more conveniently execute his diabolical purpose; Could I 
foiesee such treachery f Could I even suspect it 7 Surely not: on the contrary, 
well satisfied with his purchase^ I cheerfìuly consented to depart immediately. 
That night ì had an interview with Ludnda, and told her what had been agreed 
upon between Don Fernando and mysel^ assuring her of my hopes of a success- 
mi result She, equally unsuspicious of Don Fernando, desired me to return 
speedily, since ahe believed the completion of our wishes was only deferred 
until proposals «hould be made to her &ther by mine. I know not whence it 
was, but as she spoke, her eyes filled with tears, and somesudden obstruction 
in her throat prevented her articulating another word. ' I was snrprised at her 
unusual emotion, for we generally conversed together with pleasure, unalloyed 
by tears, sighs, jealousy, suspicion, or alarms — I, expatiatmg upon my good 
fortune in possessing such a mistress ; «nd she, kindly commending in me what 
she thought worthy of commendation. We amused each other also by the little 
concems of our neighbours and acqUaintance ; and my presumption never 
extended farther than to seize, by force, one of her snowy haìids, and press it to 
my lips as well as the narrowness of the iron gate between us wonld permit 
But the night preceding the doleftd day of my departure, she wept, sighed, and 
abruptly withorew, leavìng me full of surprise and trepidation at witnessing 
such uncommon indications of grìef and tendemess in my Ludnda. Stili I 
cherished my hopes, and ascribed ali to the excess of her tendemess for me, and 
the sorrow naturai in lovers upon separation. I set out upon my joumey sad 
and pensive, my soul fiiU of gloomy thoughts and fears — ^manifest presages of 
the sad fate in store for me. 

** I executed my commission to Don Femando's brother, by whom I was wdl 
received, but not soon dismissed ; for, to my grief, he ordered me to wait 
eight days, and to keep out of his father's sight; because his brother had 
desired tnat a certain sum of money might be sent to him without the duke's 
knowledge. Ali this was a contrìvance of the false Fernando ; and I felt dis- 
posed to resist the injunction, as it seemed to me impossible to support life so 
many days absent from Ludnda, especially having left her in such a state of 
dejection. Nevertheless, I did obey, like a gocd servant, although at the 
expei^ of my health. But four days after my arrivai a man carne in quest of 
me with a letter, which by the superscription I knew to be from Ludnda. I 
opened it with aiarm, convinced it must be something extraordinary that had 
induced her to write. Before I read it, I mado 9jmt inquirìes of the messenger. 
He told me that passing acddentally through a Street in the town, n very 
beautiful lady, with tears in her eyes, called to him from a wìndow, and said to 
him, in great agitation, ' Friend, if you are a Christian, I beg of you, for the 
love of Heaven, to carry this letter with ali expedition to the place and person 
to whom it is directed ; in so doing you wìll perform an act of^charity ; and to 
supply you with the necessary expense take what is tied up in this handkerdùef ;' 
so saying, she threw the handkerchief out of the wmdow ; which contained a 
hundred reàls, and this gold ring with the letter I have given you. She saw 
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me talee up the' letter and the handkerchie( and assure her by sìgns that I 
would do what she commanded, and she then quitted the window. Finding 
myself so well paid for the trouble, and knowìng by the superscrìption it was 
fot you, sir ; induced moreover by the tears of tlmt beautiful lady, I resolved to 
trust no other person, but deliver it with my own hands : and within sixteen 
hours I bave performed the joumey, which you know is èighteen leagues.' 
While the grateful messenger thus spoke, I hung upon bis words, my leg» 
trembling so that I could scarcely stand. At lengm I opened the letter, which 
contained these words : — 

** *The promise Don Fernando cave you to intercede with your father, he 
has fulfìllea, more for bis own gratincation than your interest Know, sir, that 
he has demanded me to Mrife : and my father, allured by the advantage he thinks 
Don Fernando possesses over you, has accepted this proposai so eagerly that 
the marriage is to be solemnized two days nence, and with so mu(£ privacy 
that, except Heaven, a few of our own family are sdone to witness it. Conceive 
my situation ! and think whether you ought not to return. Whether I love you 
or not, the event will prove. Heaven grant this may còme to your band before 
mine be compelled to join bis who breaks bis promised faith 1 ' 

" I set out immediatdy, without waiting for any other answer, or the money: 
for now I plainly saw it was not the purchase of horses, but the indulgence of 
bis pleasùre, that had induced Don Fernando to send me to bis brother. My 
rage against Don Fernando, and the fear of losing the rich reward of my 
long service and affection, gave; wings to my.speed ; and the next day I reached 
our town, at the moment favourable for an interview with Lucinda. I went 
privately, having left my mule wit]i the honest man who brought me the letter : 
and fortune was just then so propitious that I found Lucinda at the grate, the 
Constant witness of our loves. We saw each other — but how ! Who is Óiere 
in the world that can boast of having fathomed, and thoroughly penetrated 
the intricate and ever-changing nature of a woman ? Certainly none. As soon 
as Lucinda saw me she said : ' Cardenio, 1 am in tny bridal habit ; they are 
now waiting for me in the hall ; the treacherous Don Fernando and my covetous 
father, with some others, who shall sooner be witnesses of my death Uian of my 
nuptials. Be not afHicted, my friend ; but endeavour to be present at tlùs 
sacrifìce, which, if ^ my arguments cannot avert, I carry a dagger about me, 
which can oppose a more effectual resistance, by putting an end to my life, and 
will give you a convincing proof of the affection 1 bave ever bome you.* I an- 
swered with confìision and precipitation : ' Let your actions, madam, prove the 
truth of your words.^ If you carry a dagger to secure your honour, I carry a 
sword to defend you, or kìll myself iffortune proves adverse.' I do not 
believe she heard ali I said, being hastily caUed away : for the brìdegroom 
wfdted for her. Here the night of my sorrow closed in upon me I bere set the 
sun of my happiness ! My eyes were clouded in darkness, and my brainwas 
disordered. I was irresoluta whether to enter ber house, and seemed bereaved 
of the power to move; but, recoUecting how important my jpresence might be 
on that occasion, I exerted myself, and hastenea thither. Éeing perfecSy ac- 
quainted with ali the avenues, and the whole household enga^d, I escaped 
observation, and concealed myself in the recess of a.window in the hall, belund 
the hangin^ where two pieces of tapestry met ; whence I could see ali that 
passed. Who can describe the flutterìngs of my heart, and my various sensa* 
tionsy as I stood there ? The brìdegroom entered the hall, in bis usuai dress, 
accompanied by a cousin of Lucinda, and no other person was present, except 
the servants of the house. Soon after, from a dressing room, came forth 
Lucinda, accompanied by her mother and two of her own maids, adomed in 
the extreme of courtly splendour. The agony and dìstraction I endured 
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allowed me not to observe the particulars of ber dress ; 1 remarked only the 
colours» whìch were carnation and white, and the precious stones that gliitered 
on every part of hcr attire : surpassed, howcver, by the sìngular beauty of ber 
fair and golden tresses, in the splendour of which the brìlliance of ber jewels 
and the blaze of the surrounding lights seemed to be lost O memory, thou 
mortai enemy of my repose 1 wherefore now recali to me the incomparable 
beauty of that adored enemy of mine ! Were it not better, thou crael faculty I 
to reprcsent to my'imagination ber conduct at that period — that, moved by so 
. flagrant an injury, I may strìve, if not to avenge it, at least to end this life of 
pain? Be not weary, gentlemen, of these digresssions ; for my misfortunes are 
Hot such as can be related briefly and methodically, since evezy circumstance 
appears to me of importance.'' The piìest assured him that, far from being 
tired of listening to him, they took great pleasnre in bis minutest details, \rhich 
merited no less attention than the principal parts of bis story. ' 

"I say then,*' continued Cardenio, ''that, being ali assembled in the hall, 
the priest entered, and, having taken them both by the band, in order to 
pérform what is necessary on such occasions, when he came to these words, 
' Will you, signora Lucinda, take signor Don Fernando, who is bere present, 
for your lawfid husband, as our holy mother the Church commands ?' I thnist 
out my head and neck through the tapestry, and with attentive ears, and dis- 
tracted soul awaited Lucinda's reply, as the sentence of my death, or the con- 
fìrmation of my life. O ! that I nad then dared to venture foi-th, and to bave 
cried aloud — ' Ah, Lucinda, Lucinda 1 beware what you do ; consider what you 
owe to me ! Remember that you are mine, and cannot belong to another. Be 
assured that in pronouncing Yes, you will instanti^ destroy me 1 — Ah, traitor 
Don Fernando ! ravisher of my glory, death of my life ! what is it thou wouldst 
bave? to what dost thou pretend? Refiect, that as a Christian tliou canst not 
accomplish thy purpose; for Lucinda is my wife, and I am ber husband.' Ab, 
fool that I am I now I am absent, I can say what I ought to bave said, but did 
not ! Now, that I bave suffered myself to be robbed of my soul's treasure, I 
am cuising the thie^ on whom I might bave revenged myself if I had been then 
as prompt to act as I am now to complain I I was then a coward and a fool; 
no wonder, therefore, if I now die ashamed, repentant, and mad. 

" The priest stood expecting Lucinda's answer, who paused for a long time ; 
and when I thought she would draw forth the dagger in defence of ber honour, 
or make some declaration which might redound to my advantage, I heard ber 
say in a low and faint voice, ' I will.* Don Fernando said the same, and the 
ring being put on, they remained tied in an indissoluble band. The bridegroom 
roached to < * 



approached to embrace bis bride; and she, layingher band on herheart, fainted 
in the arms of ber mother. Imagine my oon£tion after that fatai Yes, by 
which my hopes were frustrated, Lucinda s vows and promises broken, and I 
for ever deprived of ali chance of happiness. I was totally confounded — I 
thought myself abandoned by heaven and earth ; the air denying me breath for 
my sighs, and the water moisture for my tèars : fire alone supplied me with rage 
and jealousy. On Lucinda's fainting, aU were in confusion, and ber mother 
unlacing ber bosom to give ber air, discovered in it a folded paper, which Don 
Fernando instantly seized, and read it by one of the flambeaux, after which, be 
sat himself down in a chair, apparently full of thought, and without attending 
to the exertions made to recover his bride. 

"During this general consternation, I departed, indiflferent whether I was 
seen or not ; but determined, if seen, to act so desperate a part that ali the 
world should know the just ìndignation of my breast, by the chastisement ci 
the false Don Fernando, and of the fìckle, though swooning traitress. But my 
fate, to reserve me for greater evils, if greater can possibly exist, ordained that 
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At that juncture I had the use of my understanding, which has since failed me* 
and instead of seizing the opportunity to revenge m3rself on my cruel enemìes, 
I condemned myself to a more severe fate than I could have inflicted on them j 
for what is sudden death, to a protracted life of anguish ? In short, I quitted 
the house ; and retummg ~to tìie place where I had left the mule, I mounted 
and rode out of the town, not daring, like another Lot, to look behind me j 
and when I found myself alone on the plain, concealed by the darkness of the 
night, the silence inviting my lamentations, I gave vent to a thousand execrations 
on Lucinda and Don Fernando, as if that, alas ! would afford me satis&ction 
for die wrongs I had sustamed. I called her cruel, false, and ungrateful; and, 
above ali, mercenauy, since the wealth of my enemy had seduced her affections 
firom me. But, amidst ali these reproaches, I sought to find excuses for her 
submission to parents whom she had ever been accustomed implicitly to obey ; 
especially as they offered her a husband with such powerfìil attractions. Then, 
again, I considered that she need not have beenashamed of avowing her engage- 
ment ta me, since, had it not been for Don Femando's proposals, her parents 
could not have desired a more suitable connection i and I thought how easily 
she could have.declared herself mine when on the point of giving her hand to 
my rivai. In ^ne, I concluded that her love had been less than her ambition, 
and she had thus forgotten Ihose promises by which she had beguiled her hopes 
and cherished my passion. 

"In the utmost perturbatìon of mind, I joumeyed on the rest of the 
night, and at daybreak reached these mountains, over which I wandered three 
days more, without road or path, until I carne to a valley not far hence; 
and inquiringof some shepherds for the most rude and solitary part, they 
directed me to this place, wnere I instantly came, determined to pass bere thc| 
remainder of my life. Among these crags, my mule fell down dead through 
weariness and hunger, or, what is more probable, to be relieved of so useless a 
burden ; and thus was I left, extended on the ground, famished and exhausted, 
neither hoping nor caring for relieC How long I continued in this state, I 
know not; but at length I got up, without the sensation of hunger, and found 
near me some goatheràs, who had undoubtedly relieved my wants. They told 
me of the condition m which they found me, and of many wild and extravagant 
things that I had uttered, dearly proving the derangement of my inteUect; and 
I am consdous that since then I have not been alvrays quite right, but have 
committed a thousand extrayagances, tearing my garments, bowling aloud 
through these solitudes, cursing my fortune, and repeating in vain the name of 
my beloved. When my senses return, I find myself so weary and bruised, that 
I can scarcely move. My usuai abode is in the hollow of a cork-tree, laige 
enough to enclose this wretched body. The goatherds charìtably supply me 
with food, laying it on the rocks, and in places where they think I may find it ; 
and even when my senses are disordered, necessity points out my sustenance. 
At other times, as they have informed me in my lucid intervals, I come into the 
road, and take from the shepherds by force those provisions which they would 
freely give me. Thus I pass my miserable life, waiting until it shall please 
Heaven to bring it to a period, or erase from my memory the beauty and 
treachery of Lucinda, and the perfidy of Don Fernando; otherwise, Heaven 
have mercy on me ! for I feel no power to change my mode of life. 

" This, gentlemen, is my melancholy tale. Trouble not yourselves, I beseech 
you, to counsel or persuade me ; for it will be of no more avail than to prescribe 
medicines to the patient who rejects them. I will have no health without 
Lucinda ; and since she has pleased to give herself to another when she was or 
ought to have been mine, let me have the pleasure of indulging myself in 
UDbappiness, since I mi^ht have been happy if I had pleased. She, by her 
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xnutability, would bave irretrìevably ttndone me; I, by endearourìng to destroy 
myself^ would satisfy ber will, and I shall stand an example to posterity of 
having been the only unfortunate penon whom the possibilily of reoeiving 
consoktion could not comfort, but plnnged in stili greater afflictions and mis« 
fortunes; for I verily believe they wul not bave an end cren in death itsdC" 

Here Cardenio terminated the long recitsd of bis story, no less foli of mis- 
ibrtunes than of love ; and just as the priest was preparing to say something to 
him, \s^ way of consolation, he was prevented by a voice whidi in mourniul 
accents said what Mrill be rdated in uè fourth hook of this history, for at tbis 
point the wise and judiàous historian Cid Hamet Ben Eo^^eli pats an end to the 
Oùid. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Which treats ofthi twm and agreeahle adventure that befel the priest and the 
barber in the Sierra Morena. 

How happy and fortunate was that age in which the most daring knight Don 
Quixote de la Mancha was nshered into the worldl since in consequence of 
lus hononrable resolution to revive the long-neglected and almost extmguished 
order of knight-errantry, we are regaled in these our times, so barren of 
entertainment, not oiJy by his own delightful history, but also by the tales and 
episodes contained in it, which are scarcely less agreeable, ingenious, and true 
than the narration itself ; the thread of which, being already carded, twisted, 
and reeled, may now be resumed. 

As narrated in the last chapter, the priest was preparing to say something 
consolatory to Cardenio, when he was prevented by a voice uttering these 
moumM accents : — 

" O heavens! have I then at last found a place which may afFord a secret 
grave for this wretched body ? Yes — ^if the silence of this rocìcy desert deceive 
me not, bere I may die in peace. Ah, woe is mei Here at least I may 
freely pour forth my lamentations to Heaven, and shall be less wretched than 
among men, from whom I should in vain seek counsel, redress, or consolation." 

These words ,being distinctly heard by the curate and his companions, they 
ros« up to seelc the moumer, who they knew by the voice to be near them ; 
and they had not gone' many paces when they espied a youth dressed like a 
p^asant sitting under an ash-tree at the foot of a rock. They could not at first 
see his face, as he was stooping to bathe his feet in a rivulet which ran by. 
They drew near so silently that he did not hear them ; and while he continued 
thus employed they stood in admiration at the beauty and whiteness of his 
feet, which looked like pure crystal among the pebbles of the brook, and did 
not seem formed for breaking clods or following the plough, as might have 
been expected from the apparel of the youth. The curate, who went fore- 
mòst, made a sign to the others to crouch down and conceal themselves beliind 
some fragments of a rock, whence they might watch his motìons. He was 
clad in a drab-coloured jerkin, girded closely round his body with a piece ot 
white linen; his breeches, gaiters, and his cap, were ali of the same colour. 
His gaiters being now pullS up, exposed his legs, which in colour resembled 
alabaster. After bathing his lovely feet he wip^ them with a handkerchie^ 
which he drew from under his cap; and in doing this he displayed a face oi 
such exquisite beauty, that Cardenio said to the priest, in a low voice, ** Since 
it is not Lucinda, this can be no human creature. " The youth then took off 
bis cap, and shaldng his head, a profusion of hair, that Apollo hùnself mi^ht 
envy; fell over \à& £oiilders— and betrayed the woman, and the most beautiful 
oue that two of the party had ever beheld. Cardenio dedared that Lucinda 
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alone couid be compared to her. Her long and golden tresses covered not only 
ber shoulders but nearly her whole body; and her snowy fìngers scrved her for 
a comb. Her beauty made the three spectators impatient to find out who she 
was,' and they now determined to accost her. The lovely maiden looked up 
on hearing them approach, and with both her hands puttìng her hair from 
before her eyes, she saw the intruders; upon which she hastily rose, and 
snatched up a bundle, apparently of clothes, which laid near. her, and withoat 
staying to put on her shoes or bind up her hair, she fled with precipitation and 
alarm ; but had scarcely gone six paces when, her tender feet being unable to 
bear the sharp stones, she fell to the ground. The priest now addressed him- 
self to her: ** Do not fly, madam, I entreat you; for we only desire to serve 
you; indeed there is no reason why you should attemct so inconvenient a 
flight" Surprised and confounded, she made no reply. The "priest then, 
taking her band, proceeded to say : " Your hair reveaìs to us, madam, what 
your habit would conceal; and it is manifest that no slight cause has induced 
you to disguise your beauty in such unworthy attire, and brought you to a 
solitude like this, where it has been our good fortune to find you; and I hope, 
dear madam, or, if you please, dear sir, that you will dismiss every alarm on 
our account, and give us an opportunity of rendering you some assistance." 

When the priest thus addressed her, the disguised maiden stood like one 
stupified, her eyes fixed on them, without answering one word — ^like a country 
clown when he is suddenly surprised by some new sight At length, after the 
priest had said more to the same purpose, she heaved a deep sigh, and brealdng 
silence, said: ** Since even these retired mountains bave failed to conceal me, 
and my hair has betrayed me, I can no longer attempt to disguise myself. 
Indeed, gentlemen, I feel very grateful for your kind oflTers to serve me, but 
such is my unfortunate situation that commiseration is ali I can expect ; never- 
theless, that I may not suffer in your opinion from the strange arcumstances 
under which you have discovered me, I will teli you the cause without reserve, 
whatever pain it may give me." She-spoke with so much grace, tmd in so 
sweet a voice, that they were stili more charmed with her, ana rcpeated theìr 
kind offers and solicitations for her confidence. • Having first modestly put on 
her shoes and stockings, and gathered up her hair, she seated herself upon a 
fiat stone, ber three auditors placing thcmselves around her; and after some 
efforts to restrain ber tears, she began her stoiy in this manner : — 

** There is a town in the province of Andalusia, from which a duke takes 
bis title, that makes him a grandee of Spain. J\m duke has two sons ; the 
elder, heir to bis estate, and apparently to bis virtues : the younger, heir to T 
know not what, unless it be to the treachery of Vellldo and Uie deceitfulness 
of Galalon. My parents are vassals to this noblcman, and are very neh, 
though of humble birth, otherwise I should not be in this wretched state ; for 
their want of rank is probably the cause of ali my misfortunes. Not, indeed, 
that there is anything disgraceful in the condition of my family— they are 
farmers, simple, honest people, and such as are called old rusty Christians,* of 
that class wnich by their wealth and handsome way of living are by degrees 
acquiring the name of gentlcmen. 

•* But what they prized above rank or riches was their daughter, sole heiress 
.of their fortune, and I was always treated by them witli the utmost.indulgence 
and affection. I was the light of their eyes, the staff" of their old age, and, 
under Heayen, the sole object of ali iheir liopes. And, as I was mistress of 
their affections, so was I of ali they possessed. To me they intrusted the 
management of the household : through my hands passed the accounts of ali that 

• That is, originai Spaniards, without mixture of Moor or Jew for several generations ; such 
?nly being qtialuied for titles of honour. 
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was sown and reaped : the oil-mills, the wine-présses, the numeroùs herds, flocks, 
and the bee-hivcs — everything, in short, was intrusted to my care. I was both 
steward and mistress, and always performed my duties to their satisfatction. 
The leisure hours that remamed I passed in sewing, sjpinning, or making lace, 
and sometimes in reading good books, or, if my spirits reqùired the relief of 
music, I had recourse to my gittem. Such was the life I led in my father*s 
house : and I have not been so particular in describing it out of ostentation, 
but that you may know how undeservedly I have been cast from that happy 
state into my present misery. Thus I passed my time, constantly occupied 
and in retirement, seen only, as I imagined, by our own servants ; for when I 
went to mass it was early in the morning, accompanied by Yny mother, and so 
closely veiled that my eyes saw no more ground than the space whìch my foot 
covered. Yet the eyes of love, or rather of idleness, which are like those of a 
lynx, discovered me. Don Fernando, the younger son of the duke, whom I 
mentioned to you" — she had no sooner named Don Fernando, than Cardenio's 
colour changed, and he was so violenlly agitated that the priest and the barber 
were afraid that he would be seized with one of those paroxysms of frenzy to 
which he was subject. But he remained quiet, fixing his eyes attentively on the 
country-maid, well conjecturing who she was; while she, not observing the 
eiiaotions of Cardenio, continued her story, saying: ** No sooner had be seen 
me, than (as he afterwards dedared) he conceived for me a violent affection — 
bu^ to shorten the account of my misfortunes, I pass over hi silence the devices 
Don Fernando employed to make his passion known to me. He bribed ali our . 
servants ; he offered presents to my relations ; every day was a festival in our 
streets: and at night nobody could'sleep for seranades. Infinite were the 
billets-doux that came, I knew not how, to my hands, filled with amorous 
declarations and expressions of kìndness, containing more promises and oaths 
than letters. Ali these efforts I resistei : not that the gallantry and solici- 
tations of Don Fernando^ were displcasing to me; for I confess that I fel| 
fiattered and gratified by the attentions of a gentleman of his high rank; 
besides, women are always pleased to be admired. However, I was supported 
by a sense of virtue, and the good advice of my parents, who told me that 
they relied on my^ virtue and prudence, and at the same time begged me to 
consider the inequality between myself and Don Fernando, and to suspect, 
whatever he might say to the contrary, that it was his own pleasure, not my 
happiness, that he had in view: and if I would consent to raise a barrier 
against his unworthy projects, they would engagé immediately to find a 
suitable match for me. Thus cautioned, I maintained the utmost reserve 
towards Don Fernando, and never gave him the least encouragement either 
by look or word; but my behaviour only increased his brutal passion — ^love 
I cannot cali it ; for had he truly loved me, you would have been spared this 
sad tale. 

** Don Fernando, having discovered my parents' intentions for my security, 
was determined to defeat them fand one night, as I was m my chamber, the 
door fast locked, and only my maid present, he suddenly stood before me. 
Tarified at his unexpected appearance, I was deprived of the power of utterance, 
and, ali my strength failing me, he caught me in his arms. The traitor then 
pleaded by sìghs and tears, and with such an appearance of truth, that I, a 
poor simple creature, without experience, began to give some credit to him, 
though I was far from being moved to any criminal compassion. When I was 
stifficiently recovered to speak, I exerted myself, and said to him : * If my life 
depended on the sacrifice of my honour, I would not preserve it on such terms ; 
and though within your grasp, you have no power over m^ mind ; I am your 
vassal — not your slave, Your rank does not give you the pnvil^;e to insult me^ 
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who have an equal claim, to self-respect with yourselfl I despise your rìchds, ' 
and distrust your words ; neither am I to be moved by your sigKs and.teara 
Had I been thus solicited by one who had obtained the sanction of my parents, 
and honourably demanded my band, I might have lìstened to proposals — but to 
no others than those of a lawful husband. 

" *If that be ali, beautiful Dorotheal* said the treadierous man, *here I 
pledge to you my band ; and let all-seeing heaven and that image of our Lady 
witness the agreement 1 ' " 

When Cardenio heard her cali herself Dorothea, he was confirmed in his 
conjecture ; but he would not intemipt the story, being desirous to bear the 
event of what in part he knew already ; and he only said : " What, madam ! is 
your name Dorothea ? I have heard of one of that name whose misfortunes 
much resemble ^ours. But proceed ; another time I may teli you things that 
will equally excite.your wonder and compassion." Dorothea, struck by Car- 
denio's words, and his strange and tattered dress, entreated him, if he knew 
anything of her affairs, to teU her without^delay ; for fortune had stili left ber 
courage to bear any disaster that might befal her, being certain that nothing 
could increase her misery. *' I should be sorry to say anything that would 
do so, madam," replied Cardenio; "nor is it necessary for me to speak at 
present." 

Dorothea procéeded : — **Don Fernando then took up the holy image and 
called upon it to witness our espousals : pledging himself by the most solemn 
vows, to become my husband, notwithstanding my entreaties that he would 
consider the displeasure of his family, and other disadvantages that might result 
from so unequal an union. Ali th2.t I urged w«r-e£ai(^vail, since it cost him 
nothing to make promi^es which he never meant to penbrm. Being in some 
degree moved by his perseverance, I began to consider that I should not be the 
first of lowly birth who had been elevated by her beauty to rank ; and that sudi 
good fortune should not be lightly rejected. I reflected also that my reputa- 
tion would infalUbly sufTer by this visi^ in spite of my innocence ; and alas ! 
above ali I was moved by bis insinuating manners and tender protestations, 
which might well have softened a harder heart than mine. I called my maid 
to bear testimony to his plighted faith — again he repeated the most solemn 
vows, attesting new saints to bear them, and thus he finally succeeded in be- 
coming a perjured traitor. 

" On the moming that foUowed that fatai night. Don Fernando quitted me 
without reluctance : he assured me indeed of his truth and honour, but not with 
the warmth and vehemence of the preceding night ; and at parting he drew a 
valuable ring from his finger, and put it upon mine. Whatever his sensaticòis 
might have been, I remained confused and almost distracted. I knew not 
whether good or barra had befallen me, and was uncertain whether I should 
chide my maid for her treachery in admilting Don Fernando to my chamber, 
That perfidious man visited me but once more, although access was ifree to 
him, as I had become his wife. Months passed away, and in vain I watcljed 
for his coming ; yet he was in the town, and every day amusing himself with 
hunting. What melancholy days and hours were those to me 1 for I began to 
doubt his fidelity. Then my damsel heard those reproofs for her presumption 
which she had before èscaped. I long strove to bidè my tears, and so to guard 
my looks that my parents might not see and inquire into the cause of my 
wretchedness ; but suddenly my forbearance was at an end, with ali regard to 
delicacy and fame, upon the intelligence reaching me that Don Fernando was 
married, in a neighbouring village, to a beautiful young lady, of some rank and 
fortune, named Ludnda." — Cardenio heard the name of Lucinda, at first, only 
with signs of indignation, but soon after a flood of tears burst firom his eye^ 
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Dorothea, however^ pursued her story, saying : " When this sad news reached 
n^ ears, my heart, instead of being chilled by it, was so incensed and inflamed 
with ragc^ that I could scarcely forbear rushiiiginto the streets and proclaiming 
the baseness and treachery I had experienced. But I became more tranquil 
after forming a project, which I executed the same night I borrowed this 
appare! of a shepherd swain in my father's service, whom I entrusted with my 
secret, and b^ged him to attend me in my pursuit of Don Fernanda He 
assured me it was a rash undertaking ; but finding me resolute, he said he 
would go with me to the end of the world. Immediately I packed up some of 
my own clothes, with money and jewels, and at night secretly left tne house, 
attended only by my servant and a thousand anxious thou^hts ; and travelled 
on foot to the town where I expected to fìnd my husband ; impatient to arrive, 
if Hot in time to prevent his perfidy, to reproach him fòr it 

'*I inquired where the parents of Ludnda lived ; and the first person to 
whom I addressed myself told me more than I desired to hear. He directed 
me to the house and gave me an account of ali that had happened at the young 
lady's marrìage. He told me also that on the night Don Fernando was married 
to Lucinda, sSler she had pronounced the fatai Yes, she fell into a swoon ; and 
the bridegroom in unclasping her bosom to give her air, found a paper written 
by bersela in which she affirmed that she could not be wife to Don Fernando 
because she was already betrothed to Cardenio (who, as the man told me, was 
a gentleman of the same townX and that she had pronounced her assent to Don 
Fernando merely in obedience to her parents. The paper also revealed her in- 
tention to kill herself as soon as the ceremony was over, which was cgnfirmed 
' by a poniard th^ found concealed upon her. Don Fernando was so enraged 
to find himself thus mocked and slighted, that he seized hold of the same 
poniard, and would certainly bave stabbed her, had he not been prevented by 
those present ; whereupon he immediately quitted the place. When Lucinda 
revived, she confessed to her parents the engagement she had formed with 
Cardenio, who it was suspected, had witnessed the ceremony, and had hastened 
from the city in despair ; for he left a paper expressing his sense of the wrong 
he had suffered, and declarìng his resolution to ny fìrom mankind for ever. 

''Ali this was publicly Icnown, and the general subject of conversation : 
espedally when it appeared that Lucinda also was missing from her father's 
house — a circumstance that overwhelmed her family with griefi but revived my 
hopes ; for I flattered myself that Heaven had thus interposed to prevent the 
completion of Don Femando's second marrìage, in order to touch his conscience 
and to restore him to a sense of duty and honour. These illusive hopes enabled 
me to endure a life which is now become insupportable to me. 

*•' In this situation, ùndecided what course to take, I heard myself prodaimed 
by the public crier, ofìering a great reward for discovering me, and descrìbing 
my person and dress. It was 5so reported that I had eloped from my father's 
house with the lad that attended me. I was stung to the soul to find how very 
low I had fallen in public opinion ; and, urged by the fear 9f discovery, I 
instantly left the city, and at night took refuge among these mòuntains. But 
it is truly said one evil produces another, and misfortunes never come singly; 
for my servant, hitheito so faithfìil, took advantage of this solitary place, and, 
dismissing idi regard either to God or his mistress, began to make love to me ; 
and, on my answering him as he deserved, he would bave used force, but 
merciful Heaven favoured me, and endued me with strength to push him down 
a precipice, where I left him, whether dead or alive I know not» for, in spile of 
terror and fatigue, I fled from the spot with the utmost speed. After this I 
engaged myself in tìie service of a shepherd, and bave lived for some months 
mnong (hese wilds, always endeavounng to be abroad» lest I should betrav 
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myself. Yet ali my care was to no pnqDose, for my master at length dìscoYered 
that I was not a man, and the same evil thoughts sprang up in Ms breast that 
had possessed my servant Lest I might not find me same means at hand to 
free myself from violence, I songht for securìty in flight, and have endeavoured 
to bidè myself amongst these rocks. Here, with incessant sig^ and tears, I 
implore Heaven to have pity on me, and either alleviate my misery or put «n 
ena to my life in this desert, that no traces may remain of so wretdicd m 
creature. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ÌVhich treats oj the heautiful Darotheds discretton ; Ttntk other very ingmiaut 
and entertaining partktdars, 

"This, gentlemen," added Dorothea, "is my tragical story; think whether 
the sighs and tears which vou have witnessed have not been more jthan justifìed. 
My misfortmies, as you will confess, are incapable of a remedy ; and ali I desire of 
you is to advise me how to live without the continuai dread of being discovered : 
for although I am certain of a kind reception from my parents, so Qverwhdmed 
am I with shame, that I choose rather to banish myself for ever from their sight 
than appear before them the object of such hatefiil suspicions.*' 

Here she was silent, while ber blushes and confusion sufficiently manifested 
the shame and agony of ber soul. Her auditors were much affected by ber tale, 
and the curate was just going to address her, when Cardenio interrupted bim, 
saying: '* You, madam, then, are the beautiful Dorothea, only daughter of Uie 
neh Clenardo?" Dorothea stared at hearing her father named by such a - 
miserable-looking object, and she asked bim who he was, since he knew her 
father. *' I am that hapless Cardenio," he replied, *'who suffers from the base 
author of your misfortunes, reduced, as you now behold, to nakedness and 
misery — deprìved even of reason ! Yes, Dorothea, I heard that fatai yes prO" 
nounced by Lucinda, and, unable to bear my anguish, I fled precipitately from 
her house. Amidst these mountains I thought to have terminated my wretched 
existence ; but the account you have just given has inspired me with hope that 
Heaven may stili have happiness in store for us. Lucmda has avowed herself 
to be mine, and tberefore cannot wed anotber; Don Fernando, being yonrs, 
cannot have Lucinda. Let us then, my dear lady, indulge the hope that -we 
may both ypt recover our own, since it is not absolutely lost Indeed, I swear 
to you that, although I leave it t(^ Heaven to avenge my own injurìes, your 
daims will I assert ; nor will I leave you until I have obliged Don Fernando, 
either by argument or my sword, to do you justice." 

Dorothea would have thrown herself at the feet of Cardenio, to express her 
gratìtude to bim, had he not prevented her. The licentiate too commended 
bis generous determinatìon, and entreated them both to accompany bim to bis 
village, where they might consult on the most proper measures to be adopted in 
tiie present state of their afiairs : a proposai to which they thankfully acoeded. 
The barber, who had hitherto been silent, now joined in expressing his gpod 
wishes to them ; be also briefly related the circumstances wnich hsd brought 
them to that place ; and when he mentioned the extraordinary insanity of Don 
Quixote, Cardenio had an indistinct recollection of having had some altercadon 
with the knight, but could not remember whence it arose. 

They were now interrupted by the voice of Sancho Panza, who, not findii^ 
them where he left them, began to cali out loudly : they went instantly to meet 
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hìm, and were eager in their inquiries after Don Quixote. He told them that 
he had found him naked to his shirt, feeble, wan, and half-dead with honger, 
slghùi^ for his lady Dulcinea ; and though he had informed him that it was her 
express desire that he should leave that place, and repair to Toboso, where she 
expected him, his answer was that he positively would not appear before her 
beauty until he had performed exploits that might render him worthy of her 
favour; if his master, he added, persisted in that humour, he would run a risk 
of never becoming an emperor, as in honour bound; nor eveft an archbishop, 
which was the least he could be : so they must consider what was to be done to 
get him away. The licentiate begged him not give himself any uneasiness 
on that account, for they should ccrtainly contrive to get him out of his present 
retreat 

The priest then informed Cardenio and Dorothèa of their pian for Don 
Quixote s cure, or at least for decoying him to his own house. Upon which 
Dorothèa said she would undertake to act the distressed damsel better than the 
barber, especially as she had apparel with which she could perform it to the 
life ; and they might bave reliance upon her, as she had read many works of 
chivalry, and was well acquainted with the style in which distressed damsels 
were wont to beg their boons of knights-errant. " Let us then basten to put 
our design into execution," exclaimed the curate ; " since fortune seems to favour 
ali our views." Dorothèa immediately took from her bundle a petticoat of very 
rìch stuff, and a mantle of fine green silk ; and out of a casket a necklace and 
other jewels, with which she quickly adomed herself, in such a manner that she 
had ali the appearance of a rich ana noble lady. They were charmed with her. 
beauty, grace, and elegance ; and agreed that Don Fernando must be a man of 
little taste, since he could slight so much excellence. But her greatest admirer 
was Sancho Panza, who thought that in'all his life he had never seen so beauti- 
ful a creature; and he eamestly desired the priest to teli him who'this beautiful 
lady was, and what she was looking for in those parts ? " This beautiful lady, 
friend Sancho," answered the priest, ** is, to say die least of her, heiress, in the 
direct male line, of the great kingdom of Micomicon ; and she Comes in quest 
of your master, to beg a boon of him, which is, to redress a wrong or injury 
done her by a wicked giant^ for it is the fame of your master*s prowess, which 
is spread over ali Guinea, that has brought this princess to seek him." ** Now, 
a happy seeking, and a happy finding l" quoth Sancho Panza; "especially iif 
my master is so fortunate as to redress that injury, and right that wrone, by 
killing tlie rascally giant you mention; and kill him he certainly wiU, if he 
encounters him, unless he be a goblin; for my master has no power at ali over 
goblins. But one thing I must again beg of your worship, sign^ licentiate, 
and that is, to prevent my master from taking it into his head tojbe an arch- 
bishop, and advise him to marry this princess out of band ; for then, not being 
qualined to receive archiepiscopal orders, he will come with ease to his king- 
dom, and I to the end of my wishes : for I bave considered the matter well, and 
find by my account it will not suit me for my master to be an archbishop, as I 
am unfit for the church, being a marrìed man ; and for me to be now going 
àbout to procure dispensatìons for holding church-living, having, as I bave, a 
• wife and children, would be an endless piece of work. So that, sir, the whole 
business rests upon my master's marrying this lady out of band — not knowing 
her grace, I cannot cali her by name." *'The Princess Micomiconia is ber 
name," said the priest; " for as her kingdom is named Micomicon, of course 
she must be called so." ** To be sure," answered Sancho : ** for I bave known 
many take their title and sumame from their birth-place, as Pedro de Alcala, 
John de Ubeda, Diego de Valladolid ; and, for aught I know, it may be the 
custom in Guinea for queens to take the names of their kingdoms." "It is 
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certainly so," said the priest ; ''and as to your master's marrymg this princess, 
I wìll promote it to the utmost of my power." With which assuraxice Sancho 
was no less satisfied than the priest was amazed at hUsimplicityin thusenterìng 
-into the extravagant faacies of his master. 

Dorothea having now mounted the prìest's mule, and the barber fitted OH the 
ox-tail beard, they desired Sancho to conduct them to Don Quixote, cautioning 
him not to say that he knew the licentiate or the barber, since on that depended 
ali his fortune. Neither the priest nor Cardenio would go with them ; the 
latter, that he might not remind Don Quixote of the dispute which he had had 
with him; and the priest, because his presence was not then necessary : so the 
others, therefore, went on before, while they foUowed slowly on foot The 
priest would bave instructed Dorothea in ber part ; but she would not trouble 
him, assuring him that she would perform it preosely according to the mles 
and precepts of chivalry. 

Having proceeded about three-quarters of a league, they discovered Don 
Quixote m a wild, rocky recess, at that time clothed, but not armed. Dorothea. 
now whipped on ber palfrey, attended by the well-bearded squire ; and having 
approached the knight, the squire leaped from his mule to assist his lady, who, 
ligntly dismounting, went and threw herself at Don Quixote's feet, where, in 
s]^ite of his efforts to raise ber, she remained kneeling, as she thus addressed 
him: — 

" I will never arise from this place, O valorous and redoubted knight, until 
our goodness and courtesy vouchsaie me a boon, which will redound to the 
lonour and glory of your person, and to the lasting benefit of the most discon- 
solate and aggrieved damsel the sun has ever beheld. And if the valour of 
your puissant arm correspond with the report of your immortali fame, you are 
bouna to protect an unhappy wight, who, attracted by the odour of your 
renown, is come from distant regions to seek at your hands a remedy for her 
misfortunes.'* 

** It is impossible for me to answer you, fair lady," said Don Quixote, "while 
you remain m that posture." " I will not arise, signor," answered the afflicted 
damsel, "until your courtesy shall vouchsafe the boon I ask." **I do vouch- 
safe and grant it to you," answered Don Quixote, " provided my compliance be 
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of no detriment to my king, my country, or to her who keeps the key of my 
heart and liberty." '*It will not be to the prejudice of either of these, dear 
sìr," replied the afHicted damsel. Sancho, now approaching his master, whis- 
pered softly in his ear, "Your worship may very safely grant the boon she 
itóks : for it is a mere trifle — only to kill a great lubberly giant ; ànd she who 
begs it is the mighty Princess Micomiconia, queen of tbe great kingdom of 
Micomicon, in iEthiopia." "Whosoever tbe lady may be," answered Don 
Quixote, " I shall act as mv duty and my conscience dictate, in conformity to 
the rules of my profession : then addressing himself to the damsel, he said-: 
" Fairest lady, arise ; for I vouchsafe you whatever boon you ask." ** My request 
then is," saia the damsel, " that your magnanimity will go whither I sball con> 
duct yoru ; and that you will promise not to engagé in any other adventure 
until you bave avenged me on a traitor who, against ali rìght, human and divine, 
has usurped my kingdom." *M grant your request," answered Don Quixote j • 
** and therefore, lady, dispel that melancholy which oppresses you, and let your 
fainting hopes recover &^sh life and strength ; for, by the help of Heaven, and 
my powerful arm, you shall soon be restored to your kingdom, and seated on 
the throne of your ancient and high estate, in despite of ali the miscreants who 
would oppose it; and therefore we will instantly proceed to action, for there is 
always danger in delay." The distressed damsel would fain bave kissed his 
hands ; but Don Quixote, who was in every respect a most gallant and oourteoqs 
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knight, would by no means consent to it, but, making her arise, embraced her 
with mach politeness and respect, and ordered Sancho to look after Rozi- 
.uante's girths, and to assist him to arm. Sancho took down the armour from 
a tree, where it hung like a trophy ; and having got Rozinante ready, quickly 
armed his master, who then cried, " In God's name, let us hasten to succour 
this great lady." 

" The barber was stili upon his knees, and under much difficulty to forbear 
laughing, knd keep his beard from falling — an accident which might have 
ocpasioned the miscarriage of their ingenious stratagem ; but seeing that the 
boon was already granted, and that Don Quixote prepared to fulfil his engage- 
ment, he got up and took his lady by the other band ; when they both assisted 
to place her upon the mule, and then mounted themselves. Sancho alone 
remained on foot, which renewed his grief for the loss of his Dappiè : but he 
bore it cheerfiilly ; reflecting that his master was now in the ri^t road, and 
just upon the point of becoming an emperor ; for he made no doubt but that he 
was to marry that princess, and be at least king of Micomicon. One thing 
only troubled him, which was that, his kingdom being in the land of negroes, 
his subjects would ali be blacks; but presently recollecting a special remedy, he 
said to himself : " What care I, if my subjects be blacks? — ^what have I to do 
but to ship them off to Spain, where I may sell them for ready money, with 
' which money I may buy some title or office, on which I may live at ease ali the 
days of my fife ? See whether I have not brains enough to manage matters, and 
seU thirty or ten thousand slaves in the tum of a band I Before Heaven, I wiU 
make them fly, little and big ; and let them be ever so biade, I will tum them 
into white and yellow boys: let me alone to lick myown fingers." After these 
rellections, he went on in such good spirits, that he foi^ot the fatigue of 
travelling on foot. 

Cardenio and the priest, concealed among the bushes, had observed ali that 
passed, and being now desirous to join them, the priest, who had a ready 
inventipn, soon hit upon an expedient ; for with a pair of sdssors, which he 
Ciurried in a case, he quickly cut off Caxdenio*s beard; then put on him a grey 
capouch, and gave him his own black cloak (himself remaining in his breeches 
and doublet), which so changed Cardenio's appearance, that haid he looked in 
a mirror he would not have known himself. Although the others had in the 
mean time been proceeding onward, they easily gained the high-road first, 
because the narrow passes between the rocks were more difficult to borse than 
to foot traveUers. They waited in the plain until Don Quixote and his party 
came up; whereupon the curate, after gazing for some time eamestly at him, at 
last ran towards him with open arms, exclaiming alond: "Hajìpy is this 
meeting, O thou mirror of chivalry, my noble countryman. Don Quixote de la 
Manchia ! the flower and cream of gentiUty, — ^the protector of suffering mankind, 
— the quintessence of knight-errantryl" Having thus spoken, he embraced 
Don Quixote by the knee of his left leg. 

The knight was surprised at this address ; but after attentively surve3àng the 
features of the speaker, he recognised him, and would immediately have 
alighted; but the priest would not suffer it ** You must permit me to alight, 
signor licentiate,** answered Don Quixote; "for it would be very improperthat 
1 shòuld remain on horseback while so revcrend a person as you were travelling 
on foot" **I will by no means consent to your dismountin^," rephed the 
priest, *'since on horseback you have achieved the greatest e3q>loits this age has 
witnessed. As for. myself, an unworthy priest, I shall be satisfìed if one of 
these gentlemen of your company will allow me to mount behind him; and I 
shall £hen fancy myself mounted on Pegasus, or on a zebra, or on the sprìghtly 
courser bestrode by the famous Moor Muzarque, who lies to this day enchanted 
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in the great mountain Zuleroa, not far distant from the grand Compiuto."* '*I 
did not think of that, dear signor licentiatc," said Don Quixote; **and I know 
her highness the prìnceìss will for my sake order her squire to acoommodate you 
with me saddle of his mule; and ne may rìde behind, if the beasi will cany 
doublé." "I believe she will," answered the prìncess ; ** and I know it is nnne- 
cessary for me to lay my commands upon my squire ; for he is too eonrteous and 
well-bred to sufTer an ecclesiastic to go on foot, when he may rìde." '* Most 
certainly," answered the barber; and, alighting in an instant, he complimented 
the priest with the saddle, which he accepted without much persuasion. But it 
imluckily happened that, as the barber was getting upon the crupper, the 
animai, whicn was a hackney, and consequently a vicious jade, threw up her 
hind legs twìce or thrice into the air : and had they met with Master Nicholas's. 
breast or head, he would have wished his rambling after Don Quixote at the 
deviL He was, however, thrown to the ground, and so suddenly, that he 
forgot to take due care of his beard, which teli off; and ali he could do was to 
cover his face with both hands, and cry out that his jaw-bone was broken. 
Don Quixote seeing such a mass of beard without jaws and without blood, 
lying at a distance from the face of the fallen squire, exclaimed : '* Heavens ! 
what a miracle ! His beard has fallen as clean from his face as if he had been 
shaven ! " The priest, seeing the danger they were in of discovery, instantly 
seized the beard, and ran to Master Nicholas, who was stili on the ground 
moamiig ; and going up dose to him, with one twitch replaced it, mutterìng 
over him some words which he said were a specifìc charm for fixing on beards, 
as they should soon see ; and when it was adjusted, the squire remained as well 
bearded and as whole as before. Don Quixote was amazed at what he saw, 
and begged the priest to teach him that charm ; for he was of opinion that its 
virtue could not be confìned to the refìxing of beards, becaose it was clear that 
where the beard was tom off, the flesh must be left wounded and bloody, and, 
since it wrought a perfect cure, it must be valuable upon other occasions. The 
priest said that his surmise was just, and promised to take the first opportunity 
of teaching him the art They now agreed that the priest should mount first, 
and that ali three should ride by tums until they came to the inn, which was . 
distant about two leagues. 

Don Quixote, the'princess, and the priest, being thus mounted, attended by 
Cardenio, the barber, and Sancho Panza on foot, Don Quixote said to the 
damsel ? " Your highness will now be pleased to lead on, in whatever direction 
you choose." Before she could reply, the licentiate interposing said : ** Whither 
would your ladyship go ? To the lungdom of Micomicon, I presume, or I am 
much mistaken." She, being aware that she was to answer in the af&rmatìve, 
said : ** Yes, signor, that kingdom is indeed the place of my destination." " If 
so," said the priest, " we must pass through my native village ; and thence you 
must go straight to Carthagena, where you may embark ; and, if you have a 
Ì2\x wind, a smooth sea, and no storms, in somewhat less than nine years you 
will get within view of the great lake of Meona, I mean Meotis, which is not 
more than a hundred days* joumey from your highness's territories." ** You 
are mistaken, good sir," said she: ** for it is not two yeàrs since I left it; and 
although I had very bad weather during the whole passage, bere I am, and I 
have beheld what so ardently I desired to see- -Signor Don Quixote de la 
Mancha ; the fame of whose valour reached my ears the moment I set foot in' 
Spain, and determined me upon seeking him, that I might appeal to his . 
courtesy and commit the justice of my cause to the valour of his invincible arm." 
"Cease, I pray, these encomiums," said Don Quixote; "for I am an enemy 
to every species of flattery; and even this if it be not sudi, stili are my chaste 
* A university of Spain, now called Alcala de Henares. 
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«ars offended at this kind of discourse. AH that I^can say, dear madam, is that 
my powers, such as they are, shall be employed in your service, even at the 
forfeit of my life ; but waving these matters for the present, I b^ the signoi 
licentiate to teli me what has brought him into these parts, alone, unattended, 
and so lightly appafelled." **I can soon satisfy yoar worship," answered the 
prìest; **our friend, Master Nicholas, and I were going to Seville, to receive a 
legacy lefl me by a relation in India, and no inconsiderable sum, being sixty 
thonsand crowns ; and on our road, yesterday, we were attacked by four high- 
way robbers, who stripped us of ali we had, to our very beards, and in such a 
manner that the barber thought it expedient to put on a false one; and for this 
youth here (pointing to Canlenio), you see how they bave treated him. It is 
publicly reported here that those who robbed us v/ere galley-slaves, set at liberty 
near this very place by a man so valiant that in spite of the commissary and his 
goards he released them ali : but he certainly must bave been out of his senses, 
or as great a togat as any of them, since he could let loose wolves among sheep, 
foxesamong poultry, and wasps among the honey; for he has defrauded justice 
of her due, and has set himself up against his king and naturai lord, by acting 
against his lawfiil authority. He has, I say, <lisabled the galleys of their hands, 
and distorbed the many years* repose of the holy brotherhood ; in a word, he 
has done a deed by which his boay may suffer, anà his soul be for ever lost." 

Sancho had communicated the adventure of the galley-slaves, so gloriously 
achieved by his master ; and the prìest laid it on fhus heavily to see what effect 
it would bave upon Don. Quixote ; whose colour changed at cvery word, and 
he dared not confess that he had been the deliverer of those worthy gentlemen. 
** These," said the prìest, ** were the persons that robbed us; and God of his 
mercy pardon him who prevented the punishment they so richly deserved.*' 



CHAPTER XXX 

l^ich treats of the pUasant and ingenhus method pursued to wUhdraw 
our enamoured knight front the rigorous penance wluch he had imposcd on 
himself 

Laughing in his sleeve, Sancho said, as soon as the prìest had done speaking, 
"By my troth, signor licentiate, it was my master who did that feat ; not but 
that I gave him fair waming, and advised him to mind what he was about, and 
that it was a sin to set them at liberty ; for that they were ali going to the 
gallep for being most notorìous villains." ** Blockhead ! " said Don Quixote, 
" knights-errant are not bound to inquire whether the afHicted, fettered, and 
oppressed whom they meet upon the road, are brought to that situation by their 
faults or their misfortunes. It is their part to assist them under oppression, and 
to regard their sufferìngs, not their crìmes. I encountered a bead-roll and 
strìng of miserable wretches, and acted towards them as my profession required 
of me, As for the rest, I care not ; and whoever takes it amiss, saving the holy 
dignity of signor the licentiate, and his reverend person, I say he knows but 
little of the principles of chivalry, and lies in his throat ; and this I wiU main- 
tain with the edge of my sword ! " So sayìng, he fixed himself firmly in his 
stirrups and lowered his vizor; for Mambrino's helmet, as he called it, hung 
QSeless at his saddle-bow, until it could be repaired of the damage it had 
receìved from the galley-slaves. 

Dorothea was possessed of too much humour and sprìghtly wit not to join 
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with the rest in their diversion at Don Quixote's expense : and paroeivìng hia 
wrath, she said: *'Sir knìght, be pleased to Femember the boon you nave 
promised me, and that you are thereby bound not to engagé in any othei 
adventure, however urgent; therefore assuage your wntth, tor had signor the 
licentiate known that the galley-slaves were Creed by that invìndble arm, he 
would sooner have sewed up his mouth with thiee stitches, and thrice bave bitten 
bis tongue, than he wonld bave said a word that might redonnd to the dis- 
paragement of your worship." ** By my faith I would^" exdaimed the prìest ; 
"or even have plucked off one of my mustachios.'' "I will say no more^ 
madam," said Don Quixote : "and I will repress that just indignation raìsed 
within my breast, and quietly proceed until I nave accomplished the promised 
boon. But in requital, I beseech you to inform me of the particnlars of your 
grievance, as well as die number and quality of the persons on whom I must 
take due, satisfactory, and complete revenge." " Tnal I will do most will- 
ingly," answered Dorothea, " if a detail of my afflictions will not be wearisomc 
to you." "Not in the least, my dear madam," replied the knight "Well, 
then,** said Dorothea, "you have only to favour me with your attention." 
Card'enio and the barber now walked by ber side, curious to bear what kind of 
story she would invent Sancho, who was as much deceived as his master, did 
the same ; and after a hem or two, and other preparatory airs, with much graoe 
she thus began her story : — 

**In the first place, you must know, gentlemen, that myname. is" — bere 
she stopped short, having forgotten the name the prìest had given her; but he 
carne to her aid, saying, " I am not at ali surprised at your highness's emotion, 
unon this recurrence to your misfortunes : for afSiction. too often deprìves us 
oi the faculty of memory — even now your highness seems to foiget that yon 
are the great prìncess Micomiconia." "True indeedl" answered Dorothea; 
" but I will command my distracted thoughts, and proceed in my true tale of 
sorrow. 

" My father, Tinacrìo the Wise, was very leamed in the magic art, and fore« 
saw by it that my mother, the queen Xaramilla, would die before him ; that he 
must soon depart this life, and tliat I should be thus left an orphan. But this, 
he said, did not trouble him so much as the foreknowledge he had that a mon- 
strous giant, lord of a great island, bordering upon our kingdom, called Panda- 
filando of the Gloomy Aspect — ^for it is averred that although bis eyes stand in 
their proper place^ he always looks askew, as if he squinted; and this he does 
of pure malignity, to scare and frighten those he looks at — ^my father foresaw, 
as t said before, that this giant would take advantage of my orphan state, 
invade my kingdom with a mighty force, and take it ali from me, without leaving 
me the smallest village, wherein to bidè my head; but that it was in my power 
to avoid ali this min and mìsery by marrying him, although he could not 
imagine that I would consent to the match — and he was in the right ; for I 
could never think of marrying this, nor any other giant, however huge and 
monstrous. My father*s advice was that when, upon his decease, Pandanlando 
invaded my kingdom, I should not make any defence, for that would be my 
min : but, to avoid death, and the t»tal destmction ,of my faithful and loyal 
subjects, my best way was voluntarily to quit the kingdom, since it would be 
impossible for me to defend myself against the heUish power of the giant; and 
immediately set out, with a few attendants, for Spain, where I should end a 
remedy for my distress, in a knight-errant, whose fame about that time, would 
extend ali over that kingdom ; and whose name, if I remember rìght, was to 
be Don Axote, or Don Gigsote." "Don Quixote, you mean, madam,'' quoth 
Sancho Panza, "or otherwise called the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure.** 
"You are right," said Dorothea. "He said, further, that he was to be tal] 
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and thin-visaged ; and on his right side, under the left shoulder, or thereabouts, 
he was to have a grey mole, with hair like bristles.** 

Don Quixote, hearing this, said to his squire, "Come hither, Sancho; hclp 
me to strip, that^I may know whether I am the knight alluded to in the pro- 
phecy of tìiat sage king." "You need not strip, ^ said Sancho; "I know 
you have exactly such a mole on the ridge of your back — ^a surc sign of strength." 
"That is sufficient," said Dorothea ; " for we must not stand upon trifles. It 
matters not whether it be on the shoulder or on the back-bone ; — ^there is a mole, 
and it is ali the same flesh. And doubtless I am perfectly right in recom- 
mending myself to Signor Don Quixote; for he must De the knight whom my 
father meant, since it is proved, both by his person and his extraordinary &me^ 
not only in Spain, but over ali La Mancha: for I was hardly landed in Ossuna 
before I heard of so many of his exploits that I felt immediately assured that 
he must be the very person whom I came to seek." "But dear madam, how 
came you to land at Ossuna, '' jiaid Don Quixote, " since that is not a seaport 
town?" Before Dorothea could reply, the priest, interposing, said: "Doubt- 
less the princess would say that, after she had landed sit Malaga, the first place 
where she heard news of your worship was Ossima.** "That is what I meant to 
say, " said Dorothea. * * Nothing can be more clear, " rejoined the priest * * Please 
your majesty to procecd." "I have little more to add," replied Dorothea, 
"but that, having now hàd the good fortune to meet with Signor Don Quixote, - 
I already look upon myself as queen and mistress of my whole kingdom, since 
he, out of his courtesy and generosity, has promised, in compliance with my 
request, to go with me wherever I please to conduci him, which shall be only 
ìnto the presence of Pandafilando of the Gloomy Aspect, that he may slay him, 
and restore to me that which has been so unjustly usurped. Nor is there the 
smallest reason to doubt but that ali this will come to pass, accordìi^ to 
the prophecy of the wise Tinacrio, my good father; who, moreover, lett an 
order, written either in Chaldean or Greek (for I cannot read them), that if 
this knight in his prophecy, after cutting off the giant's head, should desire to 
many me, I must immediately submit to be his lawful wife, and with my person 
give him also possession of my kingdom/* 

"Now, what thinkest thou, friend Sancho?** quoth Don Quixote. "Dost 
thou hear that ? Did not I teli thee so ? See whether we have not now a 
kingdom to command, and a queen to marry!" "Odds my life ! so it is,*' 
cried Sancho ; " and plague take him for a son of strumpet, who will not marry 
as soon as Signor Pandafìlando's wizen is cut About it then ; her majesty^ 
a dainty bit: I wish ali the fleas in my bed were no worse.** And, so saying, 
he cut a couple of capers, and exhibited other tokens of delight Then laying 
hold of the reins of Dorothea*s mule, and making her stop, he fell down upon 
his knees before her, beseeching her to give him her hand to kiss, in token that 
he acknowledged her for his queen and mistress. With diificulty could the 
rest of the party restrain their taughter at the madness of the master and the 
siniplicity 01 the man. Dorothea held out her hand to him, and promised to 
make him a great lord in her kin^om, when Heaven should be so propitious 
as to put her again in possession of it Sancho returned her thanks in expressions 
whicn served to increase their mirth. 

"This, gentlemen," continued Dorothea, "is my history; I have only to 
add, that of ali the attendants I brought with me from my kingdom, I have 
none left but this well-bearded squire ; for the rest were ali drownà in a violent 
storm which overtook us in sight of the port He and I got ashore on a couple 
of planks, as it were by a miracle; and indeed the whole progress of my life is 
a miracle and mystery, as you may have observed. And if I have exaggerated, 
or not been so exact as I ought to have been, ascrìbe it, I entreat you, to what 
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the revcrend gentleman Saìd at the beginning of my narrativei that continuai 
and extraordinary troubles deprive the snfferer even of mcmory.** ** Mine shall 
never fail me, O most worthy and exalted lady ! '* cried Don Quixote, " what- 
cver I may he called upon to endure in your service. And again I confirm my 
engjagement, and swear to accompany you to the remotest regions of the earth 
until I shall meet and grapple with that fierce enemy of yours» whose proud 
head, hy the help of Heaven and this my strong arm, I wìll cut off with the 
edge of this (I will not say good) sword ; thanks be to Gines de Passamonte, 
who carried off my own." These last words he uttered in a lower tone ; then, 
again raising his voice, he proceeded to say : " Having severed it from his body, 
and replaced you in peaceable possession of your domìnions, the disposai of yoitr 
person will be at your own discretion, since, while my memory is engrossed, my 
lieart enthralled, and my mind subjected to her who — I say no more — ^it is 
impossible I should prevail upon myself even to think of marrying, although it 
were a phcenix." 

Don Quixote's last declaration was so displeasing to Sancho, that, in a great 
fury, he exclaimed : *' I vow and swear, Signor Don Quixote, your worship 
cannot be in your right senses ! How else is it possible you should scruple to 
marry so great a prìncess? Do you think that fortune is to offer you at every 
tum such good luck as this ? Is my lady Dulcinea more beautifid ? no, indeed, 
not by half ! nay, I could almost say she is not worthy to tie this lady's shoe- 
string. I am like, indeed, to get the earldom if your worship stands fìshing for 
mushrooms at the bottom of the sea 1 Marry, marry at once, in the devil's 
name, and take this kingdom that drops into your hand; and when you are 
a king, make me a marquis or a lord-lieutenant, and then the devil take the " 
resti Don Quixote, unable to endure such blasphemies against his lady 
Dulcinea, raised his lance, and, without word or waming, let it fall with such 
violence upon Sancho that he was laid fiat on the ground ; and had not Dorothea 
called out entreating him to forbear, the squire had doubtless been killed on the 
spot. "Thinkest thou," said Don Quixote to hhn, afler a short pause, "base 
varlett that I am always to stand with my arms folded; and that there is to be 
nothing but transgression on thy side, and forgi veness on mine? Expect it not, 
exconmiunicated wretch I for so thou surely art, having presumed to speak ili of 
the peerless Dulcinea. Knowest thou not, rustie, slave, beggar! that were it 
not for the power she infuses into my arm, I shoiild not bave enough to kiU a 
flea? Teli me, envenomed scofTer! who, thinkest thou, has gained this king- 
dom, and cut off the head of this giant, and made thee a marquis (ali of which 
I look upon as done), but the vaTour of Dulcinea, employing my arm as the 
instrument of her exploits? She fights, she vanquishes in me; in her I live and 
breathe, and of her I hold my life and being. O, base-bom villain ! what 
ingratitude, when thou seest thyself exalted from the dust of the earth to the 
title of a lord, to make so base a return as to speak contemptuously of the hand 
that raised thee.'' 

Sancho was not so much hurt but that he heard ali his master said to him ; 
and getting up nimbly, he ran behind Dorothea's palfrey ; and thus shekered, 
he said to him: "P^y, sir, teli me if you are resolved not to marry this 
prìncess, it is plain the kingdom will not be yours — what favours then will you 
be able to bestow on me ? That is what I complain of Marry this queen, sir, 
once for ali, now we have her, as it were, rained down upon us from heaven, 
and aflerwards you may tum to my lady Dulcinea : for there have been kings 
who have had mistresses. As to the matter of beauty, I have nothing to say to 
that ; but if I must speak the truth, I really think them both very well to pass, 
though I never saw the lady Dulcinea." ** How I never £aw her, blasphemoiis 
traitor I'' said Don Quixote; "hast thou not just brought me a message from 
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her?" **I say I did not see her so leisurely,*' said Sancho, "as to take par- 
ticular notice of her features piece by piece; but take her altogether, she looks 
well enough." "Now I pardon thee," said Don Quixote; "and do thou 
excuse my wrath towards thee ; for first emotions are not in our power." ** So 
T find," answered Sancho; "and in me the desire of talking is always a first 
motion, and I cannot forbear uttering at once whatever comes to my tongue's 
end." " Nevertheless," quoth Don Quixote, **take heed, Sancho, what thou 
utterest; for *the pitcher that goes so often to the well* — I say no more." 
"Well, then," answered Sancho, "God is in heaven, who sees sdì guile, and 
shall be judge of which does most harm, I, in not speaking well, or your worship, 
in not doing well." "Lef there be no more of this, said Dorothea; "go, 
Sancho, and kiss your master's band, and ask his pardon. Henceforward be 
more cautious in your praises and dispraises; and speak no ili of that lady 
Toboso, of whom I know no more than that I am her humble servant Put 
your trust in Heaven : for yoa diali not want an estate to live upon like 
a prince." Sancho went with his head hanging down, and begged his 
raaster*s band, who presented it to him with much gravity; and whenne had 
kissed it, Don Quixote gave him his blessing ; he then begged that he would waik 
on before with him, as he wished^ to put some questions to him, and to bave 
some conversation on affairs of great importance. ' Having both advanced a 
little distance before the rest, Don Quixote said : "Since thy return, I bave had 
no opportunity to inquire after many particulars conceming thy embassy, and 
the answer thou broughtest back ; and now that fortune presents a favourable 
occasion, deny me not the gratifìcation which thou art able to bestow by such 
'agreeable Communications.' **Ask me what questions you please, sir," an- 
swered Sancho ; ** I warrant I shall get out as well as I got in : but I beseech 
your worship not to be so revengeful for the future." " What dost thou mean, 
Sancho?" quoth Don Quixote. ** I say so," replied Sancho, "beoause the 
blows you were pleased to bestow on me just now, were rather on account of the 
quarrel the devi! raised between us the other night than for what I said against 
my lady Dulcinea, whom I love and reverence like any relic, though she is one 
only inasmuch as she belongs to your worship. " " No more of that, Sancho, at 
thy perii," said Don Quixote; "for it offends me: I forgave thee before, and 
thou knowest the saying — * For a new sin a new penance. " At this time tliey 
saw a man coming towards them mounted upon an ass, and as he drew near he 
had the appearance of a gipsey. But Sancho Panza, who, whenever he saw an ass 
foUowed it with eyes and heart, had no sooner got a glimpse of the man, than 
he recognised Gines de Passamonte, and, by the same due, was directed to his 
lost ass ; it being really Dappiè himself on which Gines was mounted ! for in 
order to escape discovery and sell the. animai, he had disguised himself like a 
gipsey, as he could speak their language, among many others, as readily as his 
native tongue. Sancho immediately called out aloud to him, "Ah, rogne 
Ginesillo ! leave my darling, let go my life, rob me not of my comfort, quit my 
sweetheart, leave my delight ! — ny, rap^callion — fly ! — get you gone, thief ! and 
give up what is not your own. " So much railing was not necessary ; for at the 
first word Gines dismounted in a trice, and taking to his heels, was out of sighf 
in an instant Sancho ran to his Dappiè, and embracing him, said : " How hast 
thou done, my dearest Dappiè, delight of my eyes, my sweet companion?" 
Then he kissed and caressed him, as u he had been a human creature. The ass 
held his peace, and suiTered himself to be thus kissed and caressed by Sancho 
without answering him one word. They ali carne up, and wished him joy on 
the restoration ofhis Dappiè; especially Don Quixote, who at the same time 
assured him that he should not on that account revoke his order for three colts , 
for which he had Sancho's hearty thanks. 

VOL, I. M 
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In the mean time the prìest commended Dorothea for her ingenuity in the 
contrìvance of her story, tor its conciseness, and its resemblance to the narra- 
tions in books of chivalry. She said she had oflten amused herself wìth such 
kind of books, but that she did not know much of geography, and therefore 
had said at a venture that she landed at Ossuna. '*So I conjectured," said 
the prìest ; '*and therefore I corrected your mistake. But is it not strange 
to see how readily this unhappy gentleman believes ali these fìctions, only 
because they resemble the style and manner of his absurd books?" **It 
Ì5 indeed extraordinary,^* said Cardenio, "and so unprecedented that I much 
question whether any one could be found possessed of ingenuity enough to 
invent and fabricate such a character." "There is another thing remarkable,"_ 
laid the prìest, "which is, that except on that particular subject, this good 
gentleman can discourse very rationally, and seems to bave a clear judgment 
and an excellent understanding." 



CHAPTER XXXL 

OJ the rdishing conversation which passed hetwetn Don Quixote and his squire 
Sancho Panza, wUh other incidents, 

They vere thus pursuing their conversation while Don Quixote proceeded 
in his with Sancho. " Let us forget, frìend Panza, what is past ; and teli me 
now, ali rancour and animosity apart, where, how, and when didst thou find 
Dulcinea? What was she doing? What didst thou say to her? What answer 
did she return? How did she look when she read my letter? Who transcrìbed 
it for thee? Teli me ali that is worth knowing, inquirìng, or answerìng. 
Inform me of ali, without adding or diminishing aught to deprìve me of any 
satisfaction." ** Sir," answered Sancho, " to sav the truth, nobody transcrìbed 
the letter for me; for I carrìed no letter at ali. ** Thou sayest true," quoth 
Don Quixote, "for I found the pocket-book in which I wrote it two days 
after thy departure; which troubled me exceedingly; and I thought thou 
wouldst return for it" " So I should bave done," answered Sancho, "had I 
not got it by heart, when your worship read it to me ; and so perfectly that I 
repeated it to a parìsh clerk, who wrote it down so exactly that ^e said, though 
he had read many letters of excommunication, he had never in ali his life seen 
or read so pretty a letter." " And hast thou it stili by heart, Sancho?" said 
Don Quixote. " No, sir," answered Sancho ; "for after I had delivered it, 
seeing it was to be of ìio further use, I forgot it on purpose. If I remember 
anvthmg, it is *subterrane,' I mean *sovereign' lady, and the conclusion, 
* thine until death, the Knight of the Sorrowftil Figure -, * and between these 
two things I put above three hundred souls, and lives, and dear eyes." 

** This is very well — proceed," said Don Quixote. " On thy arrìval, what 
was that cjueen of beauty doing ? I suppose diou foundest her stringìng pearls, 
or embroidering some device with threads of gold for this her capti ve knight" 
"No, faith!" answered Sancho; "I found her winnowing two bushels of 
wheat in a back -yard of her house." " Then be assured," said Don Quixote, 
•" that the grains of that wheat were so many grains of pearl, when touched 
by her hands. And didst thou observe, frìend, whether the wheat wàs fine, or 
of the ordinary sort?" " It was neither," answered Sancho, "but of the 
reddish kind." " Rely upon it, however," quoth Don Quixote, " that when 
' winnowed by her hands it made the fìnest manchet bread — but gò on. When 
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thou gavest her my letter, did she kiss it ? Did she put it upon her head ? 
Did she use any ceremony worthy of such a letter?— or what did she- do?" 
" When I was going to gì ve it to her," answered Sancho, " she was so bosy 
winnowing a good sievefuU bf the wheat, that she said to ihe, * Lay the letter, 
friend, upon that sack; for I cannot read it until I bave done what I am 
about* " " Discreet lady ! " said Don Quixote ; " this was assuredly that she 
might read and enjoy it at' leisure 1 Proceed, Sancho ; while thus employed, 
what discourse had she wìth thee? — what did she inquire conceming me? 
And what didst thou answer? Teli me ali; omit not the slightest circum- 
stance." " She asked me nothing," said Sancho ; ** but I told her how your 
worship was doing penance for her service, among these rocks, naked from the 
waist upwards, just like a savage : sleeping on Uie ground, not eating bread 
on a napkin, nor combing your beard, weepìng, and cursìng your fortune." 
** In saving that I cursed my fortune, thou saidst wrong," quoth Don Quixote : 
" I rather bless it, and shall bless it ali the days of my life, for having made 
me worthy to love so high a lady as Dulcinea del Toboso.** " So high, 
indeed,*' answeted Sancho, ** that in good feith she is a band taller than I am." 
"Why, how! Sancho," said Don Quixote, "hast thou measured with her?" 
** Yes," answered Sancho j " for as I was helping her to put a sack of wheat 
upon an ass, we came so dose together that I noticed she was taller than I by 
more than a full span." " Trae," replied Don Qubcote, ** and is not this 
uncommon stature adorned by millìons of intellectual graces? One thing, 
Sancho, thou canst not deny; when near her, thou must have perceived a 
Sabaean odour» an aromatic fragrance, a something sweet, for which I cannot 
find a name— a scent, a perfume — as if thou wert in the shop of some curious 
glover." " Ali I can say is," quoth Sancho, ** that I perceived somewhat of a 
strong smeli, which must have been owing to the sweat she was in wìth hard 
work." •* Impossible !" cried Don Quixote ; "that smeli must have proceeded 
from thyself : for well I know the scent of that lovely rose among thoms, that 
lily of the valley, that liquid amber." " Very likely," answered Sancho ; 
** for the very same smeli often comes from_ me which methought then came 
from my lady Dulcinea : but where*s the wonder that one devil should be like 
another?" "Well, then," continued Don Quixote, "she has now done 
winnowing, and the corn is sent to the mill. What did she do when she had 
read the letter?" " The letter," quoth Sancho, "she did not read; for she 
said that she could neither read nor write ; so shè tore it to pieces, saying she 
would not give it to anybody to read, that her secrets might not be known ali 
over the viSage ; And that what I had told her by word of mouth conceming 
your worship's love, and ali you were doing for her sake, was enough ; and she 
bid me teli your worship that she kissed your hands, and that she would rather 
»ee you than write to you ; so b^ged and commanded you, at sight hereof, to 
quit those brakes and bushes, and leave off these foolish pranks, and set out 
immediately for Toboso, if business of more consequence did not prevent you ; 
for she wished mightily to see your worship. She laughed heartily, when I 
told her how you ^dled yourself the Knight of the Sorrowfìil Figure. I asked 
her whether me Biscayan had been there with her ; she told me he had, and 
that he was a veiy good kind of fellow, I asked her also after the galley- 
slavQS, but she had not yet seen any of them." " Ali this is well," said Don 
Quixote ; " but, teli me, what jewel did she present thee with at thy departure, 
in return for the tidings thou hadst brought her; for it is an ancient and 
QDiversal custom among knights and ladies-errant to bestow some rich jewel on 
the squires, damsels, or di^urfe who bring them news of their mistresses or 
knights, as ^ leward or acknowledgment of thehr welcome intelligence." 
«* Very likely," quoth Sancho» " and a good custom it was; but it must have 
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been in days of yore, for xK)w-a-days the custom U to give <mly a piece of 
bread and cheese, for that was what my lady Dulcinea gave me, over the pales 
of the yard, when she> dismissed me ; and, by the way, the cheese was made 
of sheep*8-milk." *• She is extremely generous," said Don Quixote ; *' and ìf 
she did not give thee a jewel, it must bave been because she had none about 
ber ; but gifts are good after Easter.* I shall see ber, and ali will then be 
rectifìed. 

^^ But I marvel at one thing, Sancho, which is, that thou must bave gone 
and retumed through the air; for thou hast been little more than three days in 
performing this joumey, although the distance between this place and Toboso 
is more than thirty leagues ; whence I conclude that the sage enchanter wbo 
has the superintendence of my affairs (for such an one there is, or I should be 
no trae knight-errant) — I say, this same enchanter must bave expedited thy 
joumey; for there are sages who will talee up a knight-errant sleeping in his 
bed, and, without his knowing anything of the matter, he awakes the next 
day above a, thousand leagues from the place where he fell asleep. Indeed 
were it otherwise it would be impossible for knights-errant to succour each 
other, as they often do, in the criticai moment of danger. A kni^ht, for 
instance, happens to be fìghting in the mountains of Armenia with some 
dreadful monster, or fierce goblin, or some other knight ; he has the worst of 
the combat, and is just upon the point of being killed, when suddenly another 
knight, his friend, who perhaps a moment before was in England, comes upon 
a cloud, or in a fìery chario^ and rescues him from dealh; and on the same 
evening he finds himself in his own chamber, supping with a good appetite, 
after a journey of two or three thousand leagues. And ali this is effected by 
the diligence and skill of those sage enchanters. So that, friend Sancho, I 
make no difficulty in believing that thou hast really perforraed thè joumey in 
that short time; haA^ing, doubtless, been borne unconsciously through the air 
by some friendly power." ** It may be so," quoth Sancho ; ** for, in good faith, 
Rozinante went like any Bohemian's ass with quicksilver in his ears.^'f 
"With quicksilver," said Don Quixote; ** ay, and with a legion of devils to 
boot ; a sort of cattle that travel and make others travel as fast as they please 
without being tired. But waiving this subject for the present, what thinkest 
thou I should do respecting my lady's orders that I should wsdt upon her ? 
I am bound to obey her commands, yet how is it possible, on account of the 
boon I bave promised to the princess? The laws of chivalry oblige me to 
consider my honour rather than my pleasure. On the one band, I am torn 
with impatìence to see my lady— on the other, I am incited by glory to the 
accomphshment of this enterprise. My best pian, I believe, will be to travel 
with ali possible expedition, cut off the giant's head, replace the princess on 
her throne, and then instantly return to that sun which illumines my senses, 
who will pardon a delay which was only to augment her fame and glory; 
since ali my victories past, present, and to come, are but emanations from her 
favour." 

"Alack!" cried Sancho, **your worship must needs be downright craxy ! 
Teli me, pray, do you mean to take this joumey for nothing ? And will you 
let slip such a match as this, when the dowry is a kingdom, which, they say, 
is above twenty thousand leagues round, and abounding in ali things necessary 
for the support of life, and bigger than Portugal and C astile togetherl For 
the love of Heaven, talk no more in this manner, but follow my advice, and 

* A proverbiai expression, si^ifying that a good thing is always seasonaUe. 

t In allusion to a trick practised by the Bohemian horse-dealers, who, to give paoes to the 
most stupid mule, or to the idlest ass, were in the habit of pourìng a smalbquantity of qtiiclc- 
Silver into its ears. 
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be manied out of hand at the first place where there is a prìest; our licentiate 
here will do it very cleverly. . And please to recollect, I am old enough to give 
advice, and what I now give is as fiit rs if it were cast in a mould for you : for 
a sparrow in the hand is worth more than a bustard on the wing: and he that 
wiu not when he may, when he would he sliall have nay. " " Hear me, Sancho," 
replied Don Quizote, " if thou advisest me to marry, only that I may have it 
in my power to reward thee, be assured that I can gratify thy desire wìthout 
taking such a measure; before thebattie I will make an agreement to possess 
part óf the kingdom without marrying the princess; and when I have it to 
whom dost thou think I shall give it but to thj'self?" ".No doubt," answered 
Sancho; "but pray, sir, take care to choose it towards the sea, that, if I should 
not ìike living there, I may ship off my black subjects, and dispose of them, as 
I said before. I would not nave your worship trouble yoursdf now about 
seeing my lady Dulcinea, but go and kill the giant, and let us make an end oi 
this business; for, before Heaven, I verily beUeve it will bring us much honour - 
and profit'* "Thou art in the right, Sancho," said Don Quixote, "and I 
shall follow thy counsel, and accompany the princess before I viéit my lady 
Dulcinea. But I beg thou wilt say nothing on the subject of our conference, 
not even to our companions : for since Dulcinea is so reserved that she would 
not have her thoughts known, it would be improper in me or in any other person 
to reveal them." " If so," quoth Sancho, " why does jrour worship send ali 
those you conquer by your mighty arm, to present themselves before my lady 
Dulcinea, for this is giving it imder your hand that you are in love with her?" 
" How duU and simple thou art!" said Don Quixote. " Seest thou not, 
Sancho, that ali this redounds the more to her exaltation? For thou must" 
know that, in this our style of chivalry, it is to the honour of a lady to have 
many knights-errant, who serve her merely for her own sake, without iridulging 
a hope of any other reward for their zeal than the honour of being admitted 
among the number of her knights." "I have heard it preached," quoth 
Sancho, " that God is to be loved with this kind of love, for Himself alone, 
without our being moved to it by hope of reward or fear of punishment; 
thoi^h, for my part, I am inclined to love and serve Him for what He is 
' able to do for me." " The devil take thee for a bumpkin," said Don Quixote ; 
" thou sayest ever and anon such apt things that one would almost think thee 
a scholar." " And yet, by my faith," quoth Sancho, " I cannot so much as 
read," 

While they were thus talking. Master Nicholas called aloud to them to stop» 
as they wished to quench their thirst at a small spring near the road. Don 
Quixote halted, much to the satisfactioa of Sancho, who began to be tired of 
teUing so many lies, and was afraid his master should at last catch him trìpping: 
for although he knew Dulcinea was a peasant-girl of Toboso, he had never seen 
her in his life. Meanwhile Cardenio had put on the clothes wom by Dorothea 
in her disguise, being better than his own. They aUghted at the fountain, and 
with the provisions which the curate had brought from the inn, they ali appeased 
their hunger. 

While they were thus employed, a lad happened to pass that way, who, after 
looking eamestly at the party, ran up to Don Quixote, and, embracing his 
knees, began to weep, saying : "Ah, dear sir ! does not your worship know 
me ? Look at me well : I am Andres, the lad whom you delivered from the 
oak to which I was tied." Don Quixote recoUected him, and, taking him by 
the hànd, he thus addressed the company : " To convince you of the importance 
of knights-errant in the world, in order to redress the wrongs ànd injuries com- 
mitted by insolent and wicked men, know that some time since, as I was passing 
a wood, I heard certain cries, and the voice of some person in afllictìon aitd 
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distress. Frompted by my duty, I hastened towards the place whence the 
voice seemed to come, and 1 found^ tied to an pak, this lad whom you see here. 
I am rejoiced to my %ovX that he is present, for he will attest the tnith of what 
I teli you. He was bound, I say, to aii oak-tree, naked from the waist upward, 
and a country-fellow, whom I afterwards found to be his master» was lashing 
him with a brìdie. I immediately demanded the reason of so severe a chastise- 
ment. The clown answered that he was his servant, whom he was punishing 
"* * * the 




in 
not 

Acfm'it In short, I compelled him to unbind the youth, and made him swear 
to take him home, and pay every rea!, perfumed into the ^argain. Is not ali 
this true, son Andres? 6idst thou not observe with what authority I com- 
manded, and with what humility he promised to do whatever I enjoined, 
notifìed, and required of him ì Answer boldly : relate to this company what 
passed, that they may see the benefìts resulting from the vocation of knights- 
errant." "Ali that your worship has said is very true," answered the lad; 
** but the business ended quite contrary to what your worship supposes.*' ** How, 
contrary?" replied Don Quixote: **did not thè rustie instantly pay thee?" 
"He not only did not pay me," answered the boy, ",but as soon as your 
worship was out of the wood and we were left alone, he tied me again to the 
same tree, and gave me so many fresh lashes that J was flayed like any Saint 
Bartholomew ; and at every stroke he said something by way of scoff or jest 
upon your worship, which, if I had not felt so much pain, would bave made me 
laugh. In short, he laid on in such a manner that I bave been ever since in a 
hospital, to get cured of the bruises that cruel fellow then gave me : for ali 
which your worship is to blame, for had you gone on your way, and not come 
when you were not called, nor meddled with other foUcs' business, my master 
would bave been satisfied with giving me a dozen or two of lashes, and then 
would have loosed me, and paid me my due. But, as your worship abused him 
so unmercifully, and called him so many bad names, his wrath was kindled ; 
and, not having it in his power to be revenged on you, no sooner had you left 
him than he dischaxged such a tempest upon me that I shall never be a man 
again while I live." 

" The mischief," said Don Quixote, " was in my departing before I had seen 
you paid; for I should have known, by long experience, that no rustie will keep 
his word, if he fìnds it his interest to breà it But thou mayest remember, 
Andres, that I swore if he paid thee not I would hunt him out although he were 
concealed in a whale's belly." "That is true," quoth Andres; "but it sig- 
nified nothing.*' "Thou slialt see that," said Don Quixote : and so saying, he 
started up, and ordered Sancho to bridle Rozinante, who was grazing. DoroUiea 
asked him wliat he intended to do ? He told ber that he was going in searcb 
of the rustie, to chastise him for his base conduct, and make him pay Andres to 
the last farthing, in spite and dehance of ali the rustics in the world. She 
desired he would recoUect that, according to the promised boon, he could not 
engagé In any other adventure until hers had been accomplished ; and, as no one 
could be more sensible of this than himself, she entreated him to curb his 
resentment until his return from ber kiugdom. "You are right," answered 
Don Quixote ; " and Andres must, as you say, madam, have patience until my 
return ; and I s^^ swear not to rest until he is revenged and paid." ** I do 
not think much of these oaths,"said Andres; "I would rather have where- 
withal to carry me to Seville than ali the revenges in^ the world. If you have 
an)rthing to give me to eat, let me have it, and Heaven be with your worship, 
and with ali knights-errant^ and may they prove as lucky eirants to themseWes 
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as they have been to me." Sancho puUed out a piece of t>read and cheesct 
and, giving it to the lad, said to him: " Here, brollier Andres, we have ali a 
share in your misfortune." ** Why, what share have you in it ? " said Andres. 
**ThJa piece of bread and chéese which I give you," answered Sancho, " God 
knows whether I may not want it myself ; for I would have you know, friend, 
that we squires to knights-errant are subject to much hungef and ill-luck, and 
other things too, which are better felt than told." Andres took the bread and 
cheese, and, seeing that nobody else gave him anything, he made his bow and 
mardied off. It-4s true, he said at parting to Don Quixote: ** For the love of 
Heaven, signor knight-errant, if you ever meet me again, though you see me 
beaten to pieces» do not come with your help, but leave me to my fate, which 
cannot be so bad but that it will be made worse by your worship, whom God 
confound, with ali the knights-errant that ever were bom ! " So saying, he ran 
off with so much speed that nobody attempted to foUow him. Don Quixote 
was much abashed at this affair of Andres, and his companions endeavoured to 
restrain their inclination to laugh, that they might not put him quite out of 
countenance; 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
Which treats o/what befd Don Quixote and his company ai the inn. 

Lea VINO the fountain, after having made a hearty repast, they forthwith 
mpunted, and without encountering any adventure worth relating, arrived the 
next day at the inn so much the dread and terror of Sancho Panza, who now, 
much against his will, was obliged to enter it. The hostess, the host, their 
daughter, and Maritomes, seeing Don Quùcote and his squire, went out to meet 
and welcome them. The knight received them with a grave, but approving 
countenance, desiring them to prepare a better bed than they had given him 
before ; to which the hostess answered, that provided he would pay better than 
he did before, she would get him a bed for a prince. Don Quixote having 
satisfìed them by his promises, they provided him with a tolerable bed, in the 
same apartment which he had before occupied ; and, being so much shattered 
both in body and brains, he immediately threw himself down upon it. * He was 
no sooner shut into his chamber, but the hostess fell upon the barber, and, 
takins him by the beard, said : **By my faith, you shall use my tail no longer 
for a beard : give me my tail again, for my husband's comb is so thrown about 
that it is a shame." The barber would not part with it for ali her tuggiug, 
until the Ucentiate told him that he might give it to her ; for as there was no 
farther need of that artifìce, he might now appear in his own shape, and teli 
Don Quixote <hat, being robbed by the galley-slaves, he had fled to this inn : 
and if he should ask for the princess's squire, they should say she had despatched 
him before, with intelligence to her subjects of her approach with their common 
deliverer. Upon which the barber willmgly surrenoered the tail to the hostess, 
together with the other articles she had lent them in order to effect Don Quixote*s 
enlargement. Ali the people at the inn were struck with the beauty of Dorothea, 
and Uie comdy person of uardenio. The priest ordered them to get ready what 
the house afforded, and the host, hoping to be weU paid, quickly served up a 
decent supper. Don Quixote stili continued asleep, and they agreed not to 
awake him ; for at that time he had more occasion for sleep than food. 

During the supper, at which the host and his family were present, as well as 
the stranfieni who happened to be then at the inn, the discourse tumed upon the 
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extraordinary derangement of Dos Quixote, and the state in which he had becn 
foimd in the mountain. The hostess, seeing that Sancho was not present, 
related to them his adventure with the carrier, and also the whole story of the 
blanket, at which they were not a little diverted. The prièst happening to 
remark that the books of chivalry which Don Qoixote had read had turaed his 
brain, the innkeeper said, ** I cannot conceive how that can be ; for, really, in 
my opinion, thcreis no choicer reading in the world. I bave three or four ol 
them by me, with some manuscrìpts, which in good truth bave kept me alive, 
and many others : for, in harvest tune, among the reapers who take shelter bere . 
during the noonday beat, there is always some one able to read, who will take 
up one of these books; and above thirty of us place oiuselves around him, 
and listen to him with so much pleasure 'that it keeps away a thousand grey 
hairs : at least, I can say for myseli that when I bear of those furious and terrible 
blows which the knights-errant lay on, I long to be doing as much» and could 
sit and bear them day and night" " I wish you did," quoth the hostess ; "for 
I never bave a quiet moment in my house but when you are listening to the 
reading ; for you are then so besotted that you forget to scold.*' " Yes, indeed," 
said Marìtomes, *'and in good faith I too like much to bear those thìngs ; for 
they are very fìne, especially when they teli us how such a lady and ber knight 
Ile embracing each other under an orange-tree, and how a duenna stands upon 
the watch, dying \nth envy and her heart going pit-a-pat. I say ali this is pure 
honey." ** And pray, young damsel, what is your opinion of these matters?** 
said the priest, addressing himself to the innkeeper's daughter. ' * I do not know, 
indeed, sir," answered the girl : ** I listen, too ; and though I do not understand, 
I take some pleasure in hearing ; yet truly these blows and slashes, which please 
my father so much, are. not to my mind. - I like tbe complaints the knights 
make when they are absent from their mistr^sses ; and really sometimes they 
make me weep for pity." 

**^Then you would soon afford them relief, young gentlewoman," said Doro- 
thea, ** if they wept for you ?" " I do not know what I should do," answered 
the girl : ** I only know that some of those ladies are so cruel that their knights 
cali them tigers and lions, and a thousand other ugly names. And, Jesu I I 
cannot imagine what kind of folks they must be who are so hard-bearted and 
imconscionable that rather than bestow a kind look on an bonest gentleman, 

^ they will let him die or run mad. For my part, I cannot see any reason for so 
much coyness : if they would behave like honest women, let them marry them ; 

fpr that is what the gentlemen would be at." ** Hold your tongue, hussey,'* 

said the hostess : '^methinks you know a great deal of these matters ; it does 
not become young maidens to know or talk so mudi," ** When this gentleman 
asked me a civil ouestion/* replied the girl, **I could do no less, sjire, than 
answer him." ** Well, well," said the priest; "but pray, landlord, let us see 
those books." ** With ali my heart," answered the host : and going into his 
chamber, he brought out an old trunk, with a padlock and chain to it, and 
opening it he took out three large volumes, and some manuscript papers written 
in a very fair tharacter. The first hook which he opened he foimd to be Don 
Cirongilio of Thrace, the next, Felbcmarte of Hyrcama, and the third the history 
of the Grand Captain Gonzalo Hemandez of Cordova, with the liie of Diego 
Garcia de Paredes. When the priest had read the titles of the two first, he 
turned to the barber, and said ; ** We want bere our friend's housekeeper and 
niece.'* ** Not at ali," replied the barber ; ** for I myself can carry them to the 
yard, or to the chimney, where there is a very good ère." ** What, sir, would 
you bum my books ? " said the innkeeper. " Only these two," said the priest, 
** Don Cirongilio and Felixmarte." " What, then, are my books heretìcal or 
phlegmatical, that you want to bum them?" "Schismatical, you would say, 
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'my friend," said the barber, "and not phlegmatical." ** Yes, yes," replied the 
innkeeper ; **but if you mtend to bum any, let it be this of the great Captam, 
and Diego de Garda : for I will sooner let you bum one of my children than 
eìther of the others." " Brother," said the priest, ** these two books are full of 
extravagant fiictions and absurd conceits; whereas the histoiy of *the great 
Captain' is matter of fact, and contains the exploìts of Gonzalo Hemandez ol 
Cordova, who for his numerous brave actions acquired ali over the world the 
title of the great Captain — a name renowned and illustrious, and merìted by him 
alone. As for Diego Garda de Parades, he was a distinguished gentleman, 
bom in the town of Truxillo in Estramadura ; a brave soldier, and of so much 
bodily strength that he could stop a mill-wheel in its most rapid motion with a 
single finger. Being once posted with a two-handed sword at the entrance upon 
a bridge, he repellcd a prodigious army, and prevented their passage over it. 
There are other exploits of the same kind, which, if ìnstead of being related by 
himself with the modesty of a cavalier who is bis own historian, they had been 
recorded by some other dispassionate and uiiprejudiced author, would bave 
edipsed the actions of the Hectors, Achilleses, and Orlandos.** ** Persuade my 
grandmother to that,'* quoth the innkeeper ; "do but see what it is he wonders 
at — the stopping of a mill-wheel ! Before Heaven, your worship should read 
what I bave read, conceming Felixmarte of Hyrcania, who with one back- 
stroke cut asunder five giants through the middle, as if they had been so many 
bean-cods of which the children make puppet-friars. At another time he en- 
countered a gteat and powerful army, consisting of about a million six hundred 
thousand soldiers, ali armed from head to foot, and routed them as if they had 
been a flock of sheep. But what will you say of the good Don CirongUio of 
Thrace ? who was so stout and valiant, as you may there read in the book, that 
once as he was sailing on a river, seeing a fiery serpent rise to the surfacQ^ of 
the water he immediatdy threw himself upon* it, and getting astride its scaly 
shoulderSv^ueezed its throat with both his hands with so much force that the 
serpent, fìndmg itself in dan^er of being choked, had no other remedy but to 
^ plunge to the bottom of the nver, carrying with him the kni^ht, who would not 
' quit his hold ; and when they reached the bottom, he found himself in such a 
nne palace and beautiful gardens, that it was wonderful; and presently the 
serpent tumed into an old man, who said so many things to him that the like 
was never heard ! Therefore pray say no more, sir ; for if you were but to bear 
ali this, you would mn mad with pleasure. A fig for the grand Captain, and 
your Diego Garda !" 

Dorothea, bere whispering to Cardenio, said, ** Our landlord wants but little 
to make the second part of Don Quixotc." **I think so too," answered Car- 
denio; " for he evidently takes ali that is related in these books for gospel, and 
the bare-footed friars tìiemsclves could not make him believe otherwise." 
"Look you, brother,"said the priest, "there never was in the world such a 
man as Felixmarte of Hyrcania, nor Don Cirongilio of Thrace, nor any other 
knights mentioned in books of chivalry; for ali is the invention of idle wits, 
who composed them for the purpose of that amusement which you say your 
readers fìnd in them. I swear to you there never were such knights in the 
world, nor were such feats and extravagances ever performed." "To another 
dog with that bone," answered the host: "what then! I do not know how 
many make five ; nor where my own shoe pinches? Do not think, sir, that I 
am now to be fed with pap; for, before. Heaven, I am no suckling. A fine 
jest, indeed, that your worship should endeavour to make me believe that the 
contents of tìiese good books, printed with the license of the king's privy- 
coundl, are ali extravagant fables ; as if they would allow the printing of a 
oack of liesl" "I bave already told you, friend," replied the priest, "that it 
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Ì8 done for the amusement of our idle thooghts; and as in ali well-i^istituted 
' commonwealths the games of chess, tennis, and bilUards are permitted for the 
entertainment of those who have nothing to do, and who onght not or cannot 
work, for the same reason thcy permit «neh books to be published ; presnming; 
as they well may, that nobody can be so ignorant as to take them for truth ; 
and il this had been a seasonable time, I could lay down sudi rules for the 
composing books of chivalry as should, perhaps, make them not only agreeable 
but even usefiil ; howevcr, I hope an opportunity may offer for me to communi- 
cate my ideas to those who have the power to tum tìiera to account Here, 
landlord, take your books ; and if you will not trust my word, you must settle 
the point of their truth or fiction as you please. Much good may they do you ; 
and Heaven grant you halt not on the same foot as your guest, Don Quixote." 
"Not so," answered the innkeeper, **I shall not be so mad as to tura knight- 
errant ; for I know very well that times are altered since those famous knights 
wandered about the world." 

Sancho entered during this conversation, and was much confounded at hear- 
ing that kni^hts-errant were not now in fashion, and that ali books of chivalry 
werc mere bea and fooleries ; he therefore secretly resolved to wait the cvent oi 
bis master*s present expedition, determined, if it was not successful, to leave 
him, and return home to bis wife and children, and to bis accustomed labour. 

The innkeeper was carrying away the books, when the priest saìd to him: 
"Pray, stop till I have look^ at those papera which are Mrritten in so fair a 
character." The host took them out, ano having given them to him, he found 
_!.-„. _j_i.^ -i.-_^- 1 :_*. __'ii. - 1 ^'.. !.. t^ 1 written, 

thrèe or 
' ibis novd, 

and I feel disposed to read the whole." "Your reverence will do well," 
answered the innkeeper; "for I assure you that some of my guests who bave 
read it liked it mightily, and eamestly b^ed it of me; but I would not givc it 
them, roeaning to restore it to the person who left behind him the portmanteaa 
with these books and papers. Perhaps their owner may come this way again 
some time or other ; and though I shall feel the loss of tke books, I will faith- 
fully restore them ; for though I am an innkeeper, thank Heaven I am a 
Christian." "You are much in the right, friend," said the priest; "never- 
theless, if the novel pleases me, you must give me leave to take a copy of it" 
"With ali my heart," answered the innkeeper. In the mean time Cardenio 
had taken up the novel, and being likewise pleased with what he saw, he 
requested the priest to read it aloud. "I will," said the priest, "unless you 
think we had better spend our time in sleéping." "I would rather listen to 
some tale," said Dorothea; "for my spirits are not so tranquil as to allow me 
to sleep." Master Nicholas and Sancho expressed the same inclination. "Well, 
then," said the priest, "I will read it; for I myself feel a little curiosity, and 
possibly it may yield us some amusement. So listen to me, good people, for 
thus it begins : — 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Ih which ù recitedtke novel of " The Curwus Impertinente 

^ In Florence, a neh and famous city of Italy, in the province called Tuscany, 
lived Anselmo and Lothario, two gentlemen-of rank and fortune, and so united 
m frìendship, that by ali who knew them they were distinguished by the appel- 
lation of tue Two Frìends. They were both unmarried, ànd of similar age 
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aad dispoìiition. Anselmo was indeed somewhdt more inclined to amorous 
pleasures than Lotharìo, who gave the preference to country sports ; but each 
'^ould occasionally n^lect his own favourìte porsuits to follow those of bis 
fiiend: thus were their inclinations as harmoniously regulated as the motions 
of. a clock. It so happened that Anselmo fell* desperately in love with a 
beautiful young lady ot condition in the same city, named Camilla; and he 
resolved, with the approbation of his friend Lothario, without which he did 
nothing^ to demand her in marriage of her father. He employed Lotharìo in 
the affair, who managed it much to his satisfaction, for in a short time he found 
himself in possession of the object of his aifection : and XiOtharìo received the 
warmest acknowledgments from both for his friendly mediation. 

For some days afler the marriage — days usually dedicated to festiWty — 
Lothario frequented as usuai his friend Anselmo's house; but the nuptial 
season being past, and compliments of congratulation over, Lothario began 
to remit the trequency of his visits to Anselmo; discreetly thinking it im- 
proper to visit niends when married as often as in their baichelor-state ; for 
although true friendship is not suspicious, yet so nice is the honour of a husband, 
that it is liable to sufier even by a relative, much more by a friend. Anselmo 
observed LiOthario's remissness, and complained of it; telling him that he 
would never bave married had he suspected that it would occasion any abate- 
ment in their friendly interoourse; and he entreated him to resumé his visits on 
their former terms of fisuaiiliarity, assuring him that his wife's sentiments and 
wishes on the subject entirely corresponded with his own. Lothario replied 
with much prudence to the friendly miportunities of Anselmo, and at length 
induced him to rest satisfied by a promise that he would dine with him twioe a 
week, and on holidays. Lothario, however, resolved to observe this agreement 
- no ferther than he should find consistent with the honour of his friend, whose 
reputation was no less dear to him than his own. He justly thought that a man* 
on whom Heaven has bestowed a beautiful wife should be as cautious respecting 
the friends he introduces at home as to her female acquaintance abroad ; for 
what cannot be concerted at the market-place, at church, or at pubKc assem- 
blies, may be easily effected by the assistancè of some female relative or confi- 
dential mend. At the same time, he acknowledged that a husband often 
xequired the admonition or interference of a friend, in case of any inadvertency 
or want of miidence in a wife, which his own affection might cause him tp 
overlook. But where is Anselmo to fìnd such an adviser, so discreet, so 
faithful, and sincere, unless it be in Lothario himself? — ^who, with the utmost 
diligence and attention, watched over the honour of his friend, and contrìved 
to retrench, cut short, and abridge the number of appointed visiting-days, lest 
the idle and malidous should censure the free access of a young, ridi, and 
accomplished cavalier like himself to the house of a beautiful woman like 
Camilla. And though his known integrìty and worth might bridle the tonsues 
of the censorious, yet he was unwilling that his own honour or that othis 
friend should be in the least suspected. Most of the days, therefore, on which 
he had agreed to visit him he employed in concems which he pretended were 
indispensable : and thus gave occasion for friendly complaints on one side, uxl 
excuses on the other. 

One day, as they were walking in the fields together, Anselmo said to hit 
friend: "I am sensible, Lothario^ that I can never be suffidently gratefìil to 
God for the blessings he has bestowed on me in giving me such excellent 
parents, and the gooos of nature and fortune in abundance; and espedallv in 
navìng blessed me with such a friend as yoursel^ and such a wife as Camilla ; 
treasuies which l'feei to be inestimable. Yet, notwithstanding ali these advan- 
tages, I am the most uneasy and dissatisfied man living ; having been for some 
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time pastliarassed by a desire so strange and singolar, that I am surprìsed and 
irritated at my own folly, and bave endeavoured with ali my power to repress 
it; but I fìnd it impossible. On your friendly breas^ then, I would fain 
repose my care, ^a trust by yoor asàduity to be restored tó tranquìllity and 
happiness." 

Lothario was surprìsed at this long preamble, and could not possibly eoa- 
jecture to what it tended. He told Anselmo that he was bound in friend^ip to 
repose implicit confidence in him, and that he might rely on ali the assistance 
in his j>ower. 

'* With this assurance, my friend," answered Anselmo, "I wUl confess, then, 
to you that the cause of my solidtude is a desire to ascertain whéther my wiie 
be às good and perfect as I think she is. Of this I cannot be assured, nnless 
she pass an ordeal, as gold does that of fire : f<^ how, my friend, can a woman 
prove ber virtue if she be not tried ? She omy is chaste who has resisted ali 
the various solicitations of an importunate lover. What merit can a woman 
claim for being virtuous, if nobody persuades her to be otherwise ? What is 
there extraordinary in a woman's prudence, if no opportunity is given her to e;o 
astray ? or if she be only restrained by the fear of a husband*s vengeanoe ? Sne 
therefore who ìs correct out of fear, or from want of opportunity, does not 
deserve to be held in the same degree of estimation as one who resists impor- 
tunity. For these reasons, and others that I could assign, my desire is that 
Camilla shouid pass through the fiery ordeal of temptation ; and if she comes 
out triumphant, as I believe she will, I shall account myself supremely happy, 
and can then say that I bave attained the summit of good fortune, since the 
virtuous woman has fallen to my lot of whom the wise man says, * Who can 
fìnd ber?* But shouid the event prove otherwise, the salisfaction of having 
proved the truth will enable me to bear the affliction occasioned by so costly ait 
experiment. And, since nothing can divert me from it, I request you, my 
friend Lothario, to be my instrument in this business, for which I will afTord 
you every facili^, and you shall want nothing that I can think necessary to gain 
Upon a modest, virtuous, reserved, and disinterested woman. Among other 
reasons which induce me to trust this nìce affair to you is my confidence that, 
if Camilla shouid be overcome, you wìU not push the victory to the last ex- 
tremity ; so that I-shall be wronged only in the intention, and the injury will 
remain by you buried in sileihce, which, as it regards me, will most certainiy be 
eternai as that of death. Therefore, if you woiSd bave me cnjoy my existence, 
you must immediately engagé in this amorous combat, not languidly and lazily, 
but with ali the fervour and diligence my design requires, and with the secrecy 
which I expect from your friendship." 

Lothario had listened to Anselmo with the utmost attention, and without 
once interrupting him ; even afler he had ceased speaking, he continued for 
some time gazing at him in silence and surpcise. "Surely, my friend An- 
selmo," he at length exclaimed, " you bave been saying ali this in jest ^ Could 
I think you in eamest, I shouid doubt the evidence of my senses, and question 
whether you were really Anselmo, and I Lothario. Certainiy you are not the 
Anselmo you were wont to be,, or you would not bave made such a request -of 
your Lothario — for men may prove and use tbeir friends, as the poet expresses 
it, usque ad arus ; meaning that a friend shouid not be required to act contrary 
to thè law of God, If such was the precept of a heatben, surely it would b*' 
unbecoming a Christian to transgress it : if an infraction ever admitted of 
excuse, it could only be when the honour and life of a friend were at stake. 
But teli me, I pray, which of these are now in danger, that I ^shouid venture lo 
gratify you by committing so detestable an action? On the contrary, if 1 
understand you rightly, instead of preserving^ you would bave me deprive both 
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jrott and myself of honour and life ; for in robbing you of honour, I should talee 
vour life, since a man dishonoured is worse than dead ; and if I become the 
instrument of this evil, shall I not incur the same fate ? Hear me patiently, 
my friend, and answer not until you have heard ali my arguments against your 
strange proposaL" **With ali my heart," said Anselmo; "say what you 
please." 

" It seems to me, Anselmo," resumed Lothario, "that it ìs now with you as 
it always is with the Moors, who never can be convinced of the errors of their sect 
by the evidence of Holy Scriptures, nor by arguments drawn from reason, or 
founded upon articles of faith ; but you must give them proofs that are plkin, 
intelligible, undeniable, and, in short, mathematically demonstrated : such as, 
— *If from equal parts we talee equal parts, those that remain are also equal' 
And if they do not comprehend tìiis by words — and indeed they do not — ^you 
must show it to them with your hands, and set it before their very eyes ; and 
after ali, perhaps nothing can convince them of the truths of our holy religion. 
Thus it is with you ; and so hopeless is the task of contending by aigument 
against such preposterous folly, that only my friendship for you prevents me 
from leaving you at once to the punishment that will attend it. You desire me, 
Anselmo, to assail her who is modest and prudent — ^to seduce her who is 
virtuou^. As you thus acknowledge that your wife possesses these qualities, 
what Ì8 it you would bave ? Being convinced of what is doubtless the fact — 
that her virtue is imprcgnable, how can she be raised higher in your estimation? 
for she cannot be more than perfect If, in reality, you bave not that favour- 
able opinion of her which you profess to bave, wherefore put her to such 
a test ? Trcat her rather as you think she deserves. But if, on the contrary, 
you believe in her chastity and truth, it is absurd to make an impertinent 
experiment, which cannot enhance the intrinsic worth of those qualities. To 
attempt voluntarily that which must be productive of evil rather than good, is 
madness and folly. Difiicult works are undertaken for the sake of Heaven, of 
the world, or of both : the first are those performed by the saints, while they 
endeavour to live a life of angels in their human frames : such as are performed 
for love of the world are encountered by those who navigate the boundless 
ocean, traverse distant countries and various climates, to acquire what are 
called the goods of fortune. Those who assail hazardous enterprìses for the 
sake of bo3i God and man are brave soldiers, who no sooner perceive in the 
enem/s wall a breach made by a single cannon-ball, than, regardless of danger, 
and full of zeal in the defence of their faith, their country, and their king, uiey 
rush where death in a thousand shapes awaits them. These are diinculties 
commonly attempted ; and though perilous, they are glorìous and profìtable. 
But your enterprise will neither acquire you glory from above, the goods ot 
fortune, nor reputation among men ; for, supposing the event to be satisfactory, 
you will be no gainer ; if it snouid be otherwise, your situation will be wretched 
oeyond conception, and it can aflford you but little satisfaction, under the con- 
sciousness of such a misfortune, to think that it is unknown to others. For, as 
that celebrated poet Luis Tansilo says, in bis ' Tears of St Peter,* — 

Shame, grief, remorse, in Peter'.s breast increase, 
Soon as the blushing mom bis crime betrays ; 

When most unseen, then most himself he sees. 
And with due horror ali bis soul surveys. 

For a great spirit needs no censuring eyes 

To wound his soul, when conscious of a fault ; 

But, self-condemn'd, and e'en self-punisli'd« lies, 
And dreads no witness like uobraidiiig Thought. 
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** Expect not, therefore, by concealment to banish sorrow ; fbr, even thongh 
you weep not openly, tears of blood will flow from your heart So wept that 
simple aoctor, who, according to the poet, would venture to make a trial of 
the cup which the more pradent Rinaldo wtsely declined doing ; and althotigh 
this be a poetical fiction, there is a concealed moral in it worthy to be observed 
and followed. But I bave yet something more to say upon this subject, which, 
I hope, WiU fiilly convince you of the foTly of your project. 

"Teli me, Anselmo, if you were so fortunate as toTKìssess a superlatìvely 
fine diamond, the value of which was acknowledged by jeweUers, who aU 
unanimously declared that, in weìght, goodness, and beau^, it was excellent 
of its kind, would it be reasonable to insist on this diamond being laid on an 
anvil to try by the hammer whether it were really so hard and so fine as it was 
pronounced to be ? If the stone bear the proof, it could not thereby acquire 
additional value ; and, should it break, would not ali be lost ? Yes, certamly, 
and its owner pass for a fool I Consider, then, firiend Anselmo, that Camilla 
is a precious gem, both in your own estimation and in that of the world, and 
that it is absurd to expose ber to danger, since though she should remain 
entire, she cannot rise in value ; and should she fail, renect what will be your 
loss as well as your self-reproaches for having caused botìi ber ruin and your 
own I There is no jewel in the world so valuable as a chaste and virtuous 
woman. The honour of women consists in the good opinion of the world ; 
and since that of your wife is eminently good, why would you bave it ques- 
tioned ? Woman, my friend, is an imperfect creature ; and, instead of laying 
stumbling-blocks in ber way, we should clear the path before ber, that she 
may readily attain that virtue which is essential in ber. Naturalists inform us 
that the ermine is a little creature with extremely white fur, and that when the 
hunters are in pursuit of it, they spread with mire ali the passes leading to its 
haunts, to whicn they then drive it, knowing that it will submit to be taken 
rather than defile itself. The virtuous and modest woman is an ermine, and 
ber character whiter than snow; and in order to preserve it, a yery different 
method must be taken fi-om that which is used witìi the ermine ; she must not 
be driven into mire, that is the foul addresses of lovers ; since she may not 
bave sufficient virtue and strength to extricate herself from the snare/ Instead 
of exposing ber to such danger, you should present to ber view the beauty of 
virtue and fair fame. The reputation of a woman may also be compared to 
a mirror of crystal, shining and bright, but liable to be suUìed by every broath 
that Comes near it The virtuous woman must be treated like a relic — adored, 
but not handled ; she should be guarded and prized, like a fine flower-gartjen, 
the beauty and fi-agrance of which the owner allows others to enjoy only at 
a distance, and through iron rails. I will also repeat to you some verses, 
applicable to the present subject, which I remember to bave heard in a 
modem comedy. A prudent old man advises the fàfher of a young maiden 
to look well after ber, and lock ber up. Among others, he gives the following 
reasons :- 

If woman 's glass, why should we try 

Whether she can be broke, or no ? 
Great hazards in the trial lie, 

Because, perchance, she may be so. 

Who that is wise, such brittle war^ 

Would careless dash upon the floor, 
Which broken, nothing can repair, • 

Nor solder to its form restore ? 
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In this opinion ali are found, 

And reason vouches what I say, 
Wherever Danaes abound, 

Their golden showers will malce their way, 

** Ali that I have hitherto said, Anselmo, relates to you. It is now proper I 
should say something conceming myself ; and pardon me if I am prolix ; for I 
am compelled to be so,, in order to extricate you from the kbyrintn into which 
you have strayed. You look upon me as your friend, and yet, against ali rules 
of friendship, would have me forfeit my own honour, as well as deprive you of 
yours. That mine would be lost is plain ; for when Camilla heard of my pro- 
fessions of love, she would certainly regard me as the basest of men, for enter- 
taining views so derogatory to myself and my friend. And that your honour 
would suffer is equally certain ; for she would naturally think that I had dis- 
covered some levity in her, which encouraged me to declare a guilty passion, 
and would consequently regard herself as dishonoured ; and in her disnonour, 
you, as her husband, must particìpate. For the husband of an adulteress, though 
not accessory, nor even privy, to her tran^;ressions, is nevertheless universally 
branded by an opprobrious and vilifying name, and regarded with contempi 
rather than pity ; yet if you will listen to me with patience, I will explain to you 
why it is just that the husband should suffer this odium. We are informed by 
the Holy Scriptures that woman was formed from the rib of our first parent 
Adam, and thence pronounced to be one flesh. At the same time, the holy 
sacrameiit of marrìage was ordained, with ties that death alone can dissolve. 
The husband, therefore, being of the same flesh as bis wife, must needs be 
affected by whatever affects her, as the head feels the smart of the anele, and 

Cìn any one of the members is coramunicated to the whole body. Thus, 
ever guiltless the man, he must participate in the woman*s dishonour, and 
her shame is his disgrace. Think then, Anselmo, on the danger to which you 
expose yourself in seeking to disturb the repose of jrour virtuous consort 
Consider from what vain and impertinent curiosity you would stir up the 
passions now dormant in the breast of your chaste spouse. Reflect what an 
mimense risk you iticur for a trifllng gratificatìon. But if ali I have said be not 
sufficient to dissuade you from your preposterous design, you must seek another 
instrument to effect your disgrace and misery ; for I am resolved not to act this 
part, though I should lose your friendship, which is the greatest loss I can 
conceive." 

Here the virtuous and discreet Lothario ceased ; and Anselmo was perplexed 
for some time how to answer him; at length he said, ** I have listened to you, 
my friend, with attention; and your arguments pro"«*e the sincerity of your 
friendship, as well as your good sense. I am well avure that in adhering to my 
project and rejecting your counsel, I am acting imwisely ; but my dear Lothario, 
you must look upon my folly as a disease, and grant it some indulgence — ^satisfy 
me by just making an attempt, even though it be but a cold one, upon Camilla, 
who surely will not surrender at the first onset; and with this act of friendship 
on your part I promise to rest contented. You will thereby restore me to the 
enjoyment of existence, and preserve my honour, which would otherwise be 
endangered by your forcing me to apply to another person ; for determined I 
stili am to make this experiment. Do not be concemed at the temporary loss 
of Camilla's good opinion; for after her integrity has been proved, you may 
disclose our plot to her, whcreupon she will immediately restore you to favour. 
I entreat you then not to dedine the task, since you may so easily gratify me; 
and acain I promise to be satistìed by your first essay.** 

Lothario nnding Anselmo determined in his purpose, and being unable to 
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suggest any other dissuasive arguments, aflfected to 3rield to his request, lest he 
should expose his foUy to some other person. Anselmo embraced him with 
^reat tendemess and anection, and thanked him as much for his compliance as 
if he had done him some great favotir. It was agreed bétween them that he 
should b^n operations the very next day, when Anselmo would give him an 
opportunity to converse alone with Camilla, and supply him also. with money 
and jewels for presents to her. He advised him to serenade her, and write 
verscs in her praise, and if he thought it too much trouble, he would himself 
compose them for him. Lotharìo consented to everything, but with an intention 
very different from what his friend imagìned. This arrangement being made, 
they retumed to Anselmo's house, where they found Camilla anxiously waiting 
the returjì of her spouse, who that day was later than usuai Lotharìo after 
some time retired to his own house, leaving his friend no less happy than he was 
Himself perplexed at the impertinent business in which he had engaged. How- 
ever, he devised a pian by which he might deceive Anselmo and avoid giving 
ofTence to his wife. The next day he went to dine with his friend, and was 
kmdly received by Camillai, who indeed always treated him wiUi much cor- 
diality, on account of the friendship her husband entertained for him. Dinner 
beine finished, and the cloth removed, Anselmo desired Lotharìo to stay with 
Camilla while he went upon an urgent affair, which he should despatch in about 
an hour and a half. Camilla entreated him not to go, and Lotharìo offered to 
accompany him ; but it was ali to no purpose; he importuned Lotharìo to wait 
for him, saying he wished particularly to speak with him on his return ; at the 
same time he desired Camilla to entertain his fnend durìng his absence, for 
which he made a very plausible excuse. 

Anselmo departed, and Camilla and Lotharìo remained together, the rest of 
the family being engaged at dinner. Thus Lotharìo perceived that he had 
entered the lists, as his frìend desired, with an enemy before him sufficiently 
powerful to conquer, by her beauty alone, a squadron of armed cavaliers : think, 
then, whether Lotharìo had not cause to fear. However, the first thing that 
he did was to lean his elbow on the arm of the chair, and his check on his 
hand ; and begging Camilla to pardon his ill-manners, he said he was inclined 
for a little repose. Camilla answered that he would be more at ease on the 
couch than in the chair, and therefore begged that he would lie down upon it 
Lothario declined the offer, and remained sleeping in his chair until Anselmo 
retumed, who, finding Camilla retired to her chamber, and Lotharìo asleep, 
concluded, as his absence had been long, that there had been time enough for 
them both to talk and to sleep ; and he thought Lotharìo would never awake. 
so great was his impatience to leam his success. Lotharìo at lengdi awaking^ 
they walked out together, when in answer to the inquirìes of Anselmo, he said : 
"That he did not think it proper to open too far the first time, and therefore 
ali that he had done was to teli her she was very handsome, and that the 
whole dty talked of her wit and beauty; and this he thought a good introduc- 
tion, as he should thus insinuate himself into her goodwill, and dispose her to 
listen to him the next time with pleasure : employing the same artifice as the 
devil, who, when he would entrap a cautious person, assumes an angel form till 
he carrìes his point, when the cloven foot appears." Anselmo was exlremely 
well satisfied, and said he would give him the same opportunity evcry day, 
witliout leaving home, for that he could find some employment to account foi 
his withdrawing himself. 

Many days now passed, and Lotharìo stili preserving his respect to Camilla, 
assured Anselmo that he had assailed her, but that she never betrayed the least 
svmptom of weakness, nor gave him a shadow of hope ; on the contrary, that 
she threatened to inform her husband if he did not relinquìsh his base design. 
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** So far, ali is well," said Anselmo, ** hitherto Camilla has resisted words; we 
must now attack her another way. To-morrow I will give you two thousand 
crowns in gold to present to her, and as many more to purchase jewels, by way 
of Iure, for women are pleased with fìnery; and if she resists this tèmptation, 
I will be satisfied, and give you no farther trouble." Lotharìo promised that 
since he had begun, he would go through with this affair, although his defeat 
was certain. The next day he received the four thousand crowns, and with 
them four thousand perplexities as to the new lies he must invent; he resolved, 
however, to teli him that Camilla was quite as ìnflexible to presents and prò- 
mises as to words, so that he need not trouble himself farUier, ànce it was ali 
time lost 

Unfortunately, however, Anselmo was seized with an inclination one day, 
afler leaving Liotharìo and his wife alone as usuai, to listen at the door, and 
peep through the keyhole, when, after waiting above half an hour, he heard not 
a single word pass between them— in truth, if he had waited ali day it would 
have been to no {)urpose. He now concluded that his friend had deceived him ; 
but to ascertain it he x:alled him aside, and inquired how matters were going 
on. Lotharìo said in reply that he could not persevere any longer, for that she 
rebuked him so sharply, he could not presume to open his lips to her again 
upon the subject ** Ah I Lotharìo, Lotharìo ! " crìed Anselmo, ** is this yom 
return for my confìdence? Is it thus you fulfìl your engagements to me? I have 
been watching you a long time at the door, and find that you have not spoken 
a word to Cadmia ; from which I must infer that you have never yet spoken to 
her. If so, why is it you deceive me, and prevent me from applying to others 
who would gratify my desire ?" Anselmo said no more ; Lotharìo was abashed 
and confounded; and, thinking his honour touched, by being detected in a lie, 
swore to Anselmo that from that moment he engaged to satisfy faim, and would 
deceive him no more, as he should find if he had the curiosity to watch him : he 
might, however, save himself the trouble, for he was determined to make such 
exertions for his satisfaction, that there should be no room left for suspicion. 
Anselmo believed him; and, to give him an opportunity, less liable to Inter- 
ruption, he resolved to absent himself from home for eight days, and to visit a 
Irìend who lived in a neighbouring village, firom whom he mana^ed to get a 
-pressing invitation in order to account for his departure to Camilla. Rash, 
foolish Anselmo ! what art thou doing ? Plotting thine own dishonour, con- 
trìvìne thine own min I Thou art in tranquil possession of a virtuous wife ; the 
sole (n>ject of her afiections, and under Heaven her onlv guide I Thus blessed 
by the treasures of honour, beauty, and virtue, why do you madly endan^er 
them ? Consider that he who seeks after what is impossible, ought in justice 
to be denied what is possible ; as a certain po^t has better expressed it in these 
verses: — 

In death alone I life woidd find. 
And health in rackinfi; pain ; 

Fair honour in a traitor°s mind. 
Or freedom in a chain. 

But since I ask what ne*er can be. 

The Fates, alas ! decide, 
What they would else have granted me, 

Shall ever be denied. 

Anselmo, on- leaving home, told Camilla that Lotharìo would take chatge of 
tlie house durìng his absence, and he desired she would treat him as his own 
person. The discreet. and virtuous wife did not approve this arrangement, 
VOL. L N 
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and represented to him the improprìety of another man taking his place Bk 
table when he was absent ; and she assured him that, if he would intnist the 
charge of the household to her, he would find her fully competent to tìie 
charge. Anaehno, however, stili persisted in his orders, and Camilla was 
compelled to vield to them, though with great reluctance. 

Tne day aner Anselmo*s departure, Lotharìo went to his house, where he 
met with a kind but modest r^eception from Camilla, who, to avoid being left ' 
alone with him, was constantly attended by her servants, espedally a female 
one, named Leonela, to whom she had been attached from her infancy. Three 
days passed, and Lotharìo had not b^;un his enterprise, though he was net 
without opportunities, during the necessary absence of the servants at their 
dinner-time. Leonela, indeed, was desired by her mistress to dine first, se 
that she might never quit her side ; but she had her own engagements^ and 
often left them alone, notwithstandin? the orders of her mistress. However, 
the modest demeanour of Camilla and the proprìety of her conduci restrained 
Lotharìo's tongue ; but the influence of her virtue in imposing this silence 
proved but the more dangerous ; for if his tongue was at rest his tboughts were 
m motìon, and he had leisure to contemplate ali the perfections of her miird 
and person, whidi oould not bave failea to move even a heart of marble. 
This bilent but dangerous contemplation gradually imdermined his fìdelity to 
Anselmo; ^t a thousand times he thought of retirìng from the city, and 
absenting hunself for ever both from Camilla and his friend ; but the pleasure 
he expenenced in her presence stili detained him. Many were the internai 
struggles he had, to resist the delight he felt in gazing on her ; and stili, whén 
alone, he reproached himself for being so &dse a friend and so bad a Christian ; ' 
yet, on considerine the conduct of Anselmo, whose foUy he thought exceeded 
his own perfìdy, he only wìshed he could stand as excusable bifore God as 
before men. m fine, the beauty and goodness of Camilla, together with the 
opportunity which the inconsiderate husband had forced upon him, quite 
overcame Lotharìo's integrìty ; and after maintainine a hard conflict with his 
passion durìng three days, he became regardless of everything but its grati- 
hcation. At their next meeting, therefore, he began to address Camilla with 
so much warmth of expression, that she was astonisbed, and without making 
any reply rose firom her seat, and retired to her chamber. But her frigidity 
did not dìscoiurage her lover, for hope is ever bom with love ; he only grew 
more ardent In the mean time, Camilla, thinking it improper to give him 
another opportunity of addressing her, despatched a messenger the same.nl||^t 
to Anselmo with the following letter : — 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

In which is conHnued the ncvd of ** The Curious Impertinente* 

"CAMILLA TO ANSELMO. 

** Castles should not he lefl without govemors, nor armies without 

fnerals ; but it is worse for a yoimg wife to he lefl without her husband. 
(ìnd it so impossiblc to endure your absence any longer, that if you do not 
return immediately I must retreat to my ^ther's house, though I leave yours 
unguarded : for he whom you left as a protector is» I believe, more intent upon 
his own pleasure than your interests. You are prudent, so I need say no 
more.'* 
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Anselmo received this letter, and understood by it that Lothario had be^^un 
the attack, and that* Camilla must have received it according to his wisb. 
Overjoyed at this good news, he sent Camilla a verbal message, desiring her 
not to remove firom her house upon any account, for>e would return very 
speedily. Camilla was surprìsed at this answer^ which only increased her 
perplexity; for now she was equally afraid to remain in her own house, and 
to retire to that of her parents ; since by staying her virtue was cndangered, 
and bj departing she would act contrary to her husband's ppsitive commands. 
Her final determination proved the worst, which was to stay and not shun 
Lothario, lest it might exdte the observation of the servants ; and she now 
regretted having written to her husband, lest he shouid siispect that some im- 
propriety in her conduct had encouraged Lothario to treat her with disrespect. 
Cut conscious of her own integrity, she trusted in God and her own virtue ; 
resolving by her silence to discourage Lothario, without communicating any 
more on the subject to her husbancf lest it shouid involve him in a quarrel. 
She even b^;an to consider how she might excuse Lothario to Anselmo when 
he shouid inquire into the meaning of her letter. 

With this determination, more honourable than prudent, the next day she 
auietly heard what Lothario had to say ; and he pleaded with so much energy, 
tnat the firnmess of Camilla began to waver, and her virtue could hardly 
prevent her eyes from showing some indications of amorous compassion. This 
was not lost upon him, and it only tended to increase the ardour of his passion. 
He resolved to press the siege, while time and opportunity served; and he 
.employed against her the powerful engine of flattery ; thus assailing her in the 
most vulnerable part of woman — ^her vanity. In fact, he undermined the 
fbrtress of her virtue, and directed against it so irresistìble a force that had she 
been made of brass she must have fallen. He wept, entreated, flattered, and 
solicited, with such vehemence of passion, that ne gradually overcame her 
reserve, and fìnally obtained a trìumph. She surrendered — ^yes, even Camilla 
surrendered! No wonder, when Lothario's friendship could not stand its 
ground ! A dear proof that the passion of love is to be conquered by flight 
alone ; that it is vain to contend with a power which, though human, requires 
more than human strength to subdue it. 

Leonela alone was privy to her lad/s frailty, for it was impossible to have 
concoded it from her. Lothario never told Camilla of her husband's project, 
and of his havii^ purposely afforded him the opportunity of addressing her, 
lest she shouid doubt his sincerìty, or set less value on his passion. 

After some days, Anselmo retumed, little thinking he had lost a treasure 
which, though least p;uarded, he most valued. He repaired instantly tu 
Lothario, and embracmg him, inquired for the news which was to decide his 
fate. ** The news I have for you, O friend Anselmo," said Lothario, ** is that you 
have a wife worthy to be the model and crown of ali good women. My words 
were thrown to the wind ; my offers have been despised, my presents refiised, 
and the tears I feìgned treated with rìdicule. In short, as Camilla is the sum 
of ali beauty, so is she of goodness, modesty, and every virtue which can make 
a woman piaiseworthy and happy. Therefoi-e, friend, take back your money ; 
bere it is: I had no occasion to use it; for Camilla's integrity is not to be 
shaken by anything so base. Be satisficd, Anselmo, and since you have safely 
passed the gulf of suspicion, do not hazard fresh trials on the d^igerous ocean, 
DUt rest securely in harbour until you are required to pay that trìbute from which 
no human being is exempted.*' 

Anselmo was entirely satisfìed with Lothario's report, to which be g«ve as 
much credit as if it had been deli ered by an oracle. Nevertheless, he desired 
him not entirely to give np the p suit, were it only out of curiosity and amuse* 
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ment; thongh it would not be necessary to ply her so closely ss before: ali 
that he now desired of him was to write verses in her praise, under the name 
of Chlorìs ; and he would gìve Camilla to understand tnat he was in love with 
a lady, to whom he had given that name, that he might celebrate her v\ ithout 
ofTending her modesty ; he even engaged to write the verses himsel^ if Lotharìo 
was unwillins to take that trouble. "There will be no need of that," said 
Lotharìo : "for the Muses are not so unpropitious to me but that now and &en 
they make me a visit Teli Camilla of my counterfeit passion, and leavc the 
verses to me ; which, if not so good as the subject deserves, shall at least be the 
best I can make." This agreement being oonduded between the curìous 
husband and the treacherous mend, the former retumed home and inquired of 
Camilla, as she had expected, the occasion of her wrìting the letter which she 
sent him. Camilla answered that she then fancied Lotharìo treated her with 
rather more freedom than when he was at home : but that she now believed it 
to bave been merely imaginanr on her part ; for, indeed, of late he had avoided 
seeing and being alone with her. Anselmo replied that she might dismiss ali 
suspicion ; for, to bis knowledge, Lotharìo was in love with a young lady et 
condition in the city, whom he celebrated under the name of Chlorìs ; and, 
even were it not so, she had nothin^ to fear, considerine Lotharìo's virtue and 
the great frìendship that subsisted between them. Had not Camilla been 
advertìsed by L>otharìo that this story of bis love for Chlorìs was ali a fìction, 
which he had invented merely to obtain an opportunitv of indulging in praìses 
of bersela she would doubtless bave been seized witn a fit of j^ousy; but 
having been thus prepared, she felt no uneasiness on the subject 

The next day, as they were at table toeether, Anselmo deshred Lotharìo to 
recite some of th^ verses he had composed on hìs beloved Chlorìs ; for, since 
she was unknown to Camilla, he need not scruple to repeat them. ' 

** Even were she not unknown," answered Lotharìo, ** I would not conceal 
the praises which are her due ; for when a lover complains of bis mistress, 
while he extols her perfections, he casts no reproach upon her good name. . I 
will, therefore, without scruple read to you this sonnet, wMch I composed 
yesterday, on the ingratitude of Chlorìs : — 

SONNET. 
*' In the dead silence of tìie peacefìd night, 

When others' cares are hu^'d in soft repose^ 

The sad account of my neglected woes 
To conscious heaven and Chlorìs I recite. 
And when the sun, with bis retuming %ht, 

Forth from the east bis radiant joumey goes» 

With accents such as sorrow only knows, 
My grìefe to teli is ali my poor delight 
And when bright Phcebus from bis starry throne 

Sends rays direct upon the parched soil. 
Stili in the moumful tale I persevere ; 

Retuming night renews my sorroVs toil ; 
And tho' from mom to night I weep and moan, 
Nor heaven nor Chlorìs my complamings bear.'' 

Camilla was very well pleased with the sonnet, and Anselmo was lavish in 
bis commendation, declarmg that the lady was too cruel not to reward so much 
truth. ** What then \ " replied Camilla, ** are we to take ali that the enamoured 
poets teli US for truth?" "Whatever they may say as poets," answered 
Lotharìo^ '' certainly as loveis they speak the truUi, and express stili iess than 
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they feeL** ** Undoubtedly," said Anselmo; who was ready to con^irm ali 
Lotharìo said, to advance his credit with Camilla ; but this complacency in her 
husband she did not observe, being engrossed by her passion for Lotharìo. 
And, taking pleasure in hearing his verses (especially as she was conscious of 
being herself the Chloris to whom they were addressed), she reqùested Wm, if ' 
he could recoUect any others to repeat them. ** I do recollect another," replied 
Lothario^ "but I fear it is even worse than the one you have just heard ; how- 
ever, you shall judge for yourself : — 

SONNET. 
* Believe me, n3rmph, I feel th* impending blow, 

And glory in the near approach of d^th ; 

For, when thou see'st my corse devoid of breath, 
My constancy and truth thou sure wilt know. 
Welcome to me Oblivion*s shade obscure 1 

Welcome the loss of fortune, life and fame ! 
• But thy loved features, and tiiy honour'd name, 
Deep graven on my heart, shall stili endure. 
And these, as^iacred reUcs, will I keep 

Till that sad moment when to endless night s 

My long-tormented soul shall take her flight, 
Alas for him who on the darken'd deep 
. Floatis idly, sport of the tempestuous tide, 

No port to sMeld him, and no star to guide ! " 

Anselmo commended this second sonnet as much as he had done the first . 
and thus he went on labouring to secure his own shame and adding fresh links 
to the chain of his infamy : and the more the lover triuraphed, the more he 
assured the husband of his tmblemished honour. Thus the lower Camilla sunk 
' ihto the abyss of infamy, the higher she rose in her husband's opinion towards 
the pinnacle of viitue and honour. 

One day when Camilla was alone with her maid she said to her, " I am 
ashamed, Leonela, to think how little value I placed upon myself in allowing 
Lotharìo so soon to gain the entire possession of my heart: I fear he will look 
upon my easy surrender as the effect of levity, without reflecting on his own 
resistless power/' "Dear madam,'' answered Leonela, '*let not this trouble 
you, for there is nothing in it : a gift, if it be worth anything» is not worse for 
being soon given : and therefore they say he who gives quickly gives twice. '* 
** But they say also," retumed Camilla, ** that which is lightly gained is little 
valued." "This does not afFect your case,'' answered Leonela; "for love, as 
I have heard say, sometimes flies and sometimes walks — runs with one person, 
and goes leisurely with another: some he warms, and some he bums ; some he 
wounds, and others he kills : in one and the same instant he forms and accom- 
plishes his projects. He oftea in the moming lays si^e to a fortress which in 
the evcning surrenders to him — ^for no force is able to resist him. What then 
are you afraid of, if this was the case with Lotharìo ? My master*s absence 
was instrumentai to love*s success, and no time was to be lost, for love has no 
better minister than opportunity. This I am well acquainted with, from expe- 
rìence rather than hearsay ; and one day or other, madam, I may let you see 
that I also am a girl of flesh and blood. Besides, madam, you did not peld 
before you had seen, in his eyes, in~ his sighs, in his expressions, in his prò- 
mises and his p^escnts, the whole soul of Lotharìo, and how worthy he was 
of your love: then let not these scruples and niceties disturb you, but be 
assured Lotharìo esteems you no less than yòu do him : and rest satisfied that, 
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since you bave fallen into the snare of love, it is with a person of worth and 
character, and one who possesses not only the four SS.* which, they say, ali 
true lovers ought to have, but the whole alphabet. Do but bear me, and you 
fihall see how I bave it by bcart. He is, if I am'not mistaken, amiable, bonn- 
tifnl, Constant, daring, enamoured, faithiiil, gallant, honourable, ilbistrìous, kind, 
loyaly'mild, noble, obliging, prudent, quiet, ricb» and the SS. as tbey say^ lastly, 
trua, valiant, and wìse : me X suits nim not, because it b a harsh letter; the 
y, he is yonng; the Z, zealous of your bonour." 

Camilla smiled at tbis alphabet of ber maid, wbom she fonnd to be more 
conversant in love matters than she bad hitberto owned; and indeed she now 
confessed to ber that she bad an affair with a young gentleman of the same 
city. At this Camilla was much distorbed, feann^ test irom that qtiarter ber 
own bonour might be in danger; she therefore inqmted whether ber amour bad 
gone farther than words. Leonela, with the utmost assurance, bwned that it 
bad; for it is certain that the slips of the mistress take ali shame &t>m the 
maid, who, when ber mistress makes a false step, thinks nothing of downrìght 
balting, and takes no trouble to conceal it Camilla could onlyentreat Leonela 
to say nothing of ber affair to ber lover, and to mana^ ber own concems with 
such secrecy that it might not come to the knowledge of Anselmo ot of 
Lothario. Leonela promised to be carelul ; nevertheless, Camilla's feais were 
verified, for the shameless eirl, when she found that ber mistress's conduct was 
not what it bad been, made bold to introduce and conceal ber lover in the 
house, presumine that ber lady would not dare to complain if she should dis- 
cover it. For uiis inconvenience, among others, attends the misconduct ot 
mistresses : they become slaves to their own servants, whose dishonest^ and 
lewdness they are compelled to conceal Thus it was with Camilla ; for though 
she frequendy saw that Leonela entertained ber gallant in the house, so far 
from daring to chide ber, she gave ber opportunities of secreting bim, and did 
ali she could to prevent bim from being seen by ber husband. Yet, notwith- 
standing ber precautions, Lothario once discovered bim retreating from the 
house at break of day. At first he thought it must be some vision of bis £uicy ; 
but when he saw bim steal off, mufHing himself up, and endeavouring to con- 
ceal bimsel^ suspicions succeeded which would have been the ruin of them ali 

- bad it not been averted by Camilla. It never occurred to Lothario that the 
man wbom he bad seen coming out of Anselmo's house at so unscasonable an ' 
hour might have gone hither on Leonela's account; he did not even remember 
that there was such a person in the world ; but he thought that Camilla, as sbe 
bad been easy and complying to bim, was not less so to another ; for a woman 
alwajTs loses, with her virtue, the confidence even of the man to whose entreaties 
and solicitations she surrendered ber bonour; and he is ready to believe, upon 
the slightest groimds, that she yields to others even with greater facility. 

Ali Lotharìo's good sense and prudence seemed to bave failed bim upon this 
occasion ; for, without a moment's rational reflection, blinded with jealous rage, 
and fìirìous to be revenged on Camilla, who bad offended bim in nothing, he 
hastened to Anselmo. " My friend," be said, "I can no longer forbear com- 

' municating to you what for some days past I have been struggling to conceal. 
Your wife, Anselmo, submits to my will and pleasure. One of my motives for 
delaying to teli you was my uncertainty whether she was really culpable,- or 
only meant to try whether the love I professed was with your oonnivance, or in 
eamest; in whidi case she would have informed you of my attempts upon her; 
but finding she has been silent to you on the subject, I must condude that sbe 
is serious in her promises to grant me an interview in the wardrobe the next 
time you are absent from home. However, as the fault is committed only in 
* SaUo. iqJo* aolidto y i 
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thou^ht, do not rashly seek- to revenge yourself, for before the appointed time 
Camilla may change her mind and repent If you wìU foUow my advice, you 
shall have an opportunity of ascertaining the truth, without the possìbility of 
bein^ mistaken ; and you can then act as you may think proper. Let your 
wife imagìne that you bave left home for some days, and conceal yourself behind 
the tapestxy in the wardrobe, where you may be convinced byyour own eyes of 
Camilia's real sentiments, and if they are evu you may then secretly and quietly 
avenge vour wrongs." 

Anselmo was struck aghast at Lothario*s intelligence, for already he looked 
upon her vìctory as complete, and began to enjoy the glory of her triumph. 
For some time he remained with bis eyes fixed motionless on the ground ; at 
len^h he said, ** Lothario^ you have acted the friendly part I required of you; 
I wiU now be guided by your advice in everything — do what you will, only be 
cautious to preserve secrecy.'' Lotharìo satisfied him by his promises; but 
scarcely had he quitted him when he began to be sensible of the foUy of his 
conduci, and to regret that he had taken so cruel and unmanly a way to revenge 
himself on Camilla. He cursed his senseless impetuosity, aad felt quite at a 
loss how to act in such a dilemma. Finsdly he resolved to confess ali to 
Camilla; and on the same day contrìved to see her alone. "Ah, my dear 
Lothario,'' she exclaimed, immediately on his entrance; "I am ovèrwhelmed 
with anxiety; for Leonela's impudence is now carrìed to such aheight, that she 
entertains her gallant every night in the house, and he stays with her untU day- 
lifht, to the imminent danger of my reputation, which is exposed to the suspicions 
ofthose who may chance to see him leave the house at sudi unseasonablehours; 
and what grìeves me is this, that I cannot chastise, nor even reprimand her, for 
thqugh I am alarmed at her conduct, I am compelled to bear it in silence, ^% 
she' is m our confidence.'' 

Lotharìo at first suspected that this was ali artifice in Camilla to deceive him, 
in case he had seen the man goins out of the house ; but he was soon convinced 
of her sincerìty, and felt ashamed and full of remorse at his unjust suspicions. 
However, he endeavoured to tranquillise Camilla, and promised to curb Leo- 
nela's insolence. He then confessed to her the lurìous fìt of jealousy that had 
taken possession of him, and what had passed between Anselmo and himself 
while he was under its influence. He entreated her to pardon his madness, and 
to devise some means of averting the mischief in which his rashness had involved 
them both. Camilla was surprìsed on hearing Lothario*s confession, and 
expressed no little resentment towards him for having harboured such unworthy 
suspicions of her, as well as for the rash and inconsiderate step he had taken. 
But she instantly thought of an expedient to repair the state of their alTairs, 
which at present seemed so desperate; for women have naturally a ready 
invention, either for good or evil, though they are not equally successful in their 
premeditated schemes. She desired Lothario to introduce her husband to the 
appointed place of concealment the followins day, in pursuance of a pian by 
wÙch she proposed to facilitate their future mtercourse ; and, without letting 
him imo the whole of her design, she only desired him, after Anselmo was 
posted, to be ready at Leonela's cali, and to answer whatever she should say to 
nim, just as he would do if he were unconscious that Anselmo was listening. 
Lothario pressed her to explain to him her whole design, that he might be the 
better prepared. **No other preparation is necessary, replied Camilla; "you 
have only to give me direct answers." She was unwilling ta impart to him the 
whole design, lesi he should find objections to it 

Lotharìo then lefl her; and the next day Anselmo, under pretence of going 
to his fnend's villa, went ^m home, but immediately retumed to his hiding- 
pUce, where he remained in n state óf violent perturbation^ as may leadUy Se 
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jmagìned, since he thought himself on thepoint of witnessing hisown dishononr 
and losing thiU treasure which he had umcied he possessed in his bdoved 
Camilla. The mbtress and maid having ascertained that Ansehno was behiad 
tlie hangiaesi entered the wardrobe together, when Camilla, heaving a deep 
sigh, said, ** Ah, my Leonela, would it not be better yoa should plunge Ansel> 
mo's swoid into this infamous bosom? But no! — why should I alone be 
punished for another's fault T I will first know what the insolent Lotharìo saw 
m me to encQuxage him to make so wicked an attempt i^;ainst my honour and 
that of his friend. Go to the window, Leonela, and cali him ; for I doubt not 
but that he is waiting in the Street, in expectation of succeeding in his atrodons 
design — ^but my purpose shall sooner be ezecuted." ''Ah, dear madami" 
enea the artfìil Leonela, "what do you mean to do wìth that dagger ? Is it to 
be used against yourself or Lotharìo T In either case both your reputation and 
mine will sufTer. Bear the insult he has ofiered you, rather than let this wicked 
man into the house now that we are alone. Consider, madam, we are helpless 
women, and he is a strong man, bent upon a villanous purpose ; and before you 
oould dfect yours he might do worse than deprìve you of hfe. A mischief take 
my master Anselmo, for giving this impudent fellow such an ascendancy in his 
house I But pray, madam, if vou kill lum — which I suppose is your intention — 
what shall we do with his body T " " What, m^ friend ? " answered Camilla ; 
"why, leave him bere for Anselmo to inter, for it is but just he should bave the 
satisfaction of burying his own iniamy. Cali him immediately ; for érery 
moment's dday of my revenge is an ofTence against that loyalty I owe to my 
httsband." 

To ali this Anselmo Ustened, and erery word spoken by Camilla had the 
intended effect upon him ; and when she talked of killing Lotharìo he was 
on the point of coming forth to prevent it, but was withheld by the strong 
desire he had to see the end of so gallant and virtuous a resolution ; intending, 
however, to appear in time to prevent mischief. Camilla was in the next place 
taken with a strong &inting-fìt, and throwing heyself upon a couch, Leonela 
began to weep bitterly, exdaiming, "Ah, woe is me! that the flower of virtue» 
the crown of good women, the pattern of chastity, should die bere in my arms ! '* 
with other sudi expressions which might well bave made ber pass, with whoever 
heard them, for the most virtuous and faithful damsel in the universe, and ber 
lady for another persecuted Penelope. Camilla having recovered from ber 
swoon, said, " Why do you not go^ Leonela, and cali the most faithless friend 
that ever existed ? Be quick, run, fly- -let not the fire of mv rage evaporate by 
delay, and my just vengeance be spent in empty threats ano curses !" " T am 
going to cali him,** said Leonela; "but, dear madam, you must first give me 
that daefger, lest, when I am gone, you should give those who love you cause tc> 
weep di their lives." "Go, dear Leonela, and fear not," said (Jamilla: "I 
will not do it : for though I am resolute in defending my honour, I shall not 
act like Lucretia, who is said to bave killed hersdf without having committed 
any fault, and without first takin^ his life who was the cause of ber misfortune. 
Yes, I wUl die, die I must ; but it shall be after I bave satiated my revenge on 
him who has insulted me without provocation." ' 

After much entreaty, Leonela obeyed; and while she was away, Camilla 
indulged in soliloquy. " Good heavens ! ".she crìed, " would it not bave been- 
more advisable to bave repulsed Lotharìo, as formerly, rather than 'give him 
reason to think injurìously of me by delajring to undeceive him ? Surely, it 
would ; but then I should go unrevenged, nor would my husband's honour be 
satisfied if he were to escape with impunity. No ! let the traitor pay for his 
insolence with his life ! and if ever the affair be known, Camilhi shall be 
vìndicated to the world« It might, indeed, bave been better to bave disdosed 
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ali to Anselmo, but he disregarded nìy hints — hb own confìding nature would 
- not admit of a thought prejudicial to bis friend. Scarcely could I trust my 
own senses wben be first declared himselfl But wberefore do I talk thus? 
My resolution is taken— Yes, vengeance on the traitor I Let bbn die ! Un- 
spotted my husband received me to his arms, and unspotted I will leave bim, 
though bathed in my own blood and that of the falsest of friends." She now 
paced about the room with tlie drawn dagger in her band, takmg sucb irregular 
and huge strìdes, and with such gestures, tbat her brain seemed dìsordered, 
and she was more like a desperate ruffian than a delicate woman. 

AU-this Anselmo observed with amazement firom behind the arras, and 
thinking that what he had wìtnessed was sufficient to dispel doubts stili greater 
than those he had entertained, he began to wish thàt Lottano might not come, 
for fear of some fatai acciden^ and was upon the point of rushing out to clasp 
his wife in his arms, wben he was prevented by the return of Leonela, accom^ 
panied by Lothario ; upon whose entrance Camilla drew with the dagger a 
long line between them, and said : "Observe^ Lotharìo, if you dare to pass 
tìiat line I will instantly pierce my breast with this dagger. But Usten to what 
I bave to say to you. In the first place teli me, lx)thario, do you know 
Anselmo, my husband, and in what estimation do you hold him ? Teli me 
also whether you know me? Answer me at once — for these are simple ques* 
tions." Lothario easily comprehended her design, and accordingly humoured 
it, so that they managed the whole scene admirably together. "I did not 
ima^ne, fair Camilla," he replied, '' that you called me to answer to things so 
foreign to the purpose for which I came hither. If it be to delay the promised 
favour, why not nave adjoumed it to a stili farther day ?— for the niearer the 
prospect of possession, the more eager we'are for the enjoyment In answer 
to your questions, I say that I Imve known your husband Anselmo from 
infancy; of our friendship I will say nothing, that I may not be witness 
against myself of the wrong which love — ^that powerful excuse for greater 
faults — compels me to commit against him. You, too, I know, and adore — 
^or less excellence I should not bave transgressed the laws of fiiendship, which 
are now violated by its potent adversary, love." **If you acknowledge so 
much," replied Camilla, "thou mortai enemy of ali deserving love 1 how dare 
you appear before me — the beloved of Anselmo, whom without provocation 
you injure ? But, alas ! unhappy creature that I am I perhaps unconsciously 
I may bave encouraged your presumption, not by immodesty, but through 
some inadvertency into which a woman may innocently fall wben she conceives 
no reserve to be necessary. But say, perfidious man, did I ever, by a single 
expression, encourage you to hope ? Was not your flattery always repulsed 
with indignation, and your presents rejected with scom ? Stili I take blame 
to myself for having moved you to so criminal an attempt, and I cannot acquit 
mjrself of indiscretion, since you have nourished hope ; I will, therefore, sufTer 
the punishment due to your offence, and have brought vou hither to witness 
the sactìfice I intend to make to the wounded honour of my worthy husband, 
who by you has been deliberately injured ; and, alas I by me also, through 
negligence ; the thought of which is so agonizing to me that I am impatient to 
become my own executioner. Yes, I will die ! but not without revenging 
myself on him who has reduced me to this state of desperation 1 " 

At these words she flew upon Lothario with the drawn dagger, with such 
incredible force and velocity, and apparently so determined to stab him to thè 
heart, that he was almost in doubt himself whether her efibrts were feìgned or 
real, and he was obliged to exert ali his dexterìty to escape a wound : indeed, 
she acted so much to the life that she aqtually shed her own blood. Finding, 
or rather feigning, that she was unable to stab Lothario, she exclaimed. 
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•< Though fate denies me complete satisfaction, it shall not dìsappoint me of 
one part of my revenge ! " Theo, forcibly releasing ber dagger-hauid firom the 
grasp of Lotharìo, she directed the point agaìnst herseliilbeiDg, however, 
caretul in her choice of the part) ; and Iiaving wounded herself on me left side^ 
near the shoulder, she fell, as if fiunting, to me ground. Leonela and Lotharìo 
stood in amazement at this action, and knew not what to think when thej saw 
Camilla lying on the 6oor bathed in her own blood. Lotharìo ran up to her» 
terrified and breathless, to draw out the dagger ; but on perceiving the slight- 
ness of the wound, bis fears vanished, and l^e admired the sagacity» prudence, 
and ingentdty of the fair Camilla. And now he took up bis part, and began 
to make a most pathetic lamentation over the body of Camilla, as if she were 
dead; imprecatine heavy curses, not only on himsel^ but on him who had 
been the cause of this oisaster : bis grìe^ in short, appeared so inconsolable, 
that he seemed an object even of greater comipossion than Camilla hersel£ 
Leonela took her lady in her arms, and laid ber on the couch, beseeching 
Lotharìo secretlv to procure medicai aid. She also desired bis advice as to 
what they should say to Anselmo, if he should return before the wound was 
healed. He answered that they might say what they pleased, for he was n»t 
in a condition to give addice ; 2ÌX he desired was that she would endeavour to 
stanch the blood : as for himself, he would go where .he should never be seen 
more. Then, with every demonstration of sorrow, he left the house; and 
when he found himself alone and out of sight he never ceased crossing himself 
in amazement at the ingenuity cf Camilla and the art of Leonela. He amused 
himself too in thinking of Anselmo's happy certainty of possessinf in bis wife 
a second Portia, and was impatient to be with him, that they might rejoice at 
the most complete imposture that ever was practised. 

Leonela stanched ber mistress's blood, of which there was just enough to 
give effect to her stratagem ; and washing the wound with a Uttle wine, she 
bound it up as well as she could. In the mean time her expressions were such 
as might alone bave convìnced Anselmo that in Camilla he possessed a model 
of chi^tity : and Camilla too now uttered some words repioaching herself for 
a deficien^ of courage and spirìt in having failed in rìdding herself of a life she 
so much abhorred. She asked her maid"s advice, whether or not she should 
relate what had happened to her beloved spouse. Leonela persuaded her to 
say nothing about it, since it would oblige him to take revenge on Lotharìo, 
which he could not do without great danger to himself; and that it was the 
duty of a good wife to avoid every eccasion of involving her husband in 
a quarrel Camilla approved her advice, and said she would follow it ; but 
that they must consìder what to say to Anselmo about the wound ; which he 
could not fall to observe. To which Leonela answered, that for her part she 
could not teli a He even in jest "How then can I ?" said Camilla, **whò 
neither could invent, nor persist in one, if it were to save my life ? If a good 
excuse cannot h% contrived, it will be better to teli him the naked truth than 
be caught in a falsehood." " Do not be uneasy, madam," answered Leonela ; 
"for l^tween this and to-morrow moming I will consìder of something to teli 
him ; and perhaps you may be able to conceal the wound from bis sight, and 
Heaven will befiriend us. Compose yourself, good madam ; endeavour to 
quiet your spirìts, that my master may not hnd you in such agitation; and 
leave the rest to my care, and to Heaven, which always £a,vours the honest 
purpose." 

Anselmo stood an attentive spectator of this tragedy, representing the death 
of bis honour; in whlbh the actors performed with so mudi expressior.and 
pathos that they seemed traosformed into the very chaiactérs they personated. 
He longed for night, that he might bave an opportunity of slippmg out of hii 
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house to s^ his dear friend, Lothario, and rejoìce with him on finding so 
predous a jewel, by the happy development of his wife*s virtue. They bgth 
took care to give him an opportunity to retreat, of which he instantly availed 
himselff^ to hasten in search of Lothario ; and on their meeting, his embraces 
were innumerable» and his praises of Camilla unbounded. Ali which Xotharìo 
listened to without being ai>lc to testify any joy ; for he could not bat rèflect 
how mach his friend was deceived, and how ungenerously he was treated. 
Anselmo peroeived that Lothario did not express any pleasure, but he ascrìbed 
it to CamilWs wound, of which he had been the occasion. - He therefore 
desired him not to be unhappy about Camilla, as the wound must be slight, 
sinoe she and her maid had agreed to hide it from him: he might then be 
assured that there was no cause for alarm, but much for joy; for that by his 
fiiendly ex^rtions he was elevated to the highest summit of human felìcity > and 
he desired no better amusement than to wrìte verses in praise of Camilla, to 
perpetuate her memory to ali future ages. Lothario commended his resolution, 
and promised his assistance in the execution of so moritoriou? a work. 

Thus Anselmo remained the most agreeably deceived man that ever existed. 
He led home under his arm the instrument, as he thought, of his glory, but in 
truth, his bane ; who was received by Camilla with a browning aspect, but a 
joyful heart This im{>osture lasted for a few months, when Fortune tuming 
bar wheel, the iniquity hitherto so artfiilly concealed carne to light, and Asselmo's 
impertinent curiosity cost him his life. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The dreadful battU which Don Quixote fottght with the winebags^ and the 
concltùion v/ihe novel of ** The Curious Impertinente 

The novel was nearly finished, when Sancho Panza, iull of dismay, carne 
running out of Don Quixote's chamber, crying aloud, '*Run, gentlemen, 
quickly, and succour my master, who is over head and ears in the tou^hest 
battle my eyes ever beheld. As ^God shall save me, he has given the giant, 
that enemyof the Frincess Micomicona, such a stroke that he has cut his head 
as dean off his shoulders as if it had been a tumip !" " What say you, 
brother?" quoth the priest, laying aside the noveL ** Are you vfi your senses, 
Sancho? How can this possibly be, since the giant is two thousand leagues 
off? " At that instant they heard a great noise in the room, and Don Quixote 
calling aloud, ** Stay, cowardly thief 1 robber! rogne ! Here I have you, and 
your scimitar shall avail you nothing I " Then followed the sound of strokes 
and slashés against the walls. " Do not stand listening," quoth Sancho, "but 
go in and end the fray, or help my master : though by this time there will be 
no occasion; as I dare say the giant is dead, and giving an account to God of 
his past wicked life : for I saw the blood run about the floor,. and the head cut 
off, lying on one side, and as big as a wine-skin." " I wiU be hanged," ex- 
clumed the ìnnkeeper, **if Don Quixote, or Don Devil, has not gashed some 
of the wine-skins that hung at his bed*s-head ; and the wine he has spilt this 
fellow takes for blood." So sayìng, he rushed into the room, followed by the 
whole company : and they found Don Quixote in the strangest situation imagi- 
nabl& He was in his shirt, and on his head a little ^asy red cap which 
belonged to the innkeeper. About his lefl arm he had twisted the bed-blanket 
(to w&ch Sandio owed a grud^e — ^he well knew why), and in his ri^ht band he 
beld his dnwn sword, with which he was laying about him on ali sides, calling 
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oat as if in actual combat ; his eyes were slnit, being stili asleep, and dreaming 
that he was engaged in battle with the giant : for his mind was so foli of the 
addentine which he had nndertaken thi^ he drepnt that^ haràg reached the 
kingdom of Mioomicon and engaged in combat with his enemy, he was deaving 
the giant down with a strokc that also prored fatai to the wine-skins, and set 
the whole room afloat with wine. The innkeeper secing this» was in snch a 
vage, that with his denched fists he fell so furionsly upon Don Qoixote, Ibat if 
Cudenio and the prìest had not taken him ofi^ he would bave pnt an end to 
the war of the giant The barber seeing that the poor gentleman was not 
awake, he brooght a laige bod:et of cold water» with which he sonsed him ali 
over ; and even that ablution did not restore him so entixely as to make him 
sensible of his situation. Dorothea perceiving how scantily he was arraycd, 
would not stay to see the fight between her champion and his aidversary. Sancho 
seaiched about the floor for the head of the giant, and not finding it, he said, 
" Well I see plainly that everything aboot tlns house is enchantment: for the 
last time I was bere I had thumps and blows given me in this veiy same place 
by an invìsible band ; and now the head is van^ed, which I saw cut off wim my 
own eyes, and the blood spouting from the* body like any fountain." " Wh&t 
blood, and what fountain ? thou enemy to God and his saints 1" said the inn- 
keeper : *' dost Uiou not see, fellow, that the blood and the fountun are nothing 
but these skins ripped open, and the red wine floatine about the room ? Perdi- 
tion catch his soni that pierced them ! ** "So mudi the worse for me,** said 
Sancho ; ** for want of this head, I shall see my earldom mdt away like salt in 
water.'' Thus Sancho awake was as wise as Don (^uixote asleep, his head 
beiiijg (^uitc tumed by his master's promises. The innkeeper lost ali patience at 
the indifTerence of the squire and tne mischievous havoc of the knight ; and he 
swore they should not escape, as they did before, without paying ; and that the 
privileges of his chivalry should not exerapt him this time nrom £scharging both 
reckomngs even to the patching of the wine-skins. 

Don Quixote (whose nands were held by the prìest) now concdving the adven- 
ture to be (inished, and that he was in the presence of the princess Micomicona, 
fdl on his knees before the prìest, and said, '* High and renowned lady, yoor 
highness may henceforward live secure of haim fì^m that ill-bom wretdu I 
bave now dischaiged the promise! gave you, since, by the assistance of Heaven, 
and through the favour of her by whom I live and breathe, I bave so happily 
accompUshed the enterprise." ** Did not I teli you so?" quoth Sancho, hear- 
ing this : ** vou see I was not drunk — ^look if my master has not already put the 
giant in pickle 1 Here are the buUs 1 * my earldom is cock-sure." Who conld 
help laughing at the absurdities of both master and man? They were ali 
diverted except the innkeeper, who swore like a trooper. At loigth the barber, 
Cardenio, and the prìest, with mudi difBculty, got Don Quixote upon his bed 
again, where, exhausted with his labour, he slept soundly. They leti him to his 
repose, and went out to the inn-door, trying to comfort Sancho for his dis- 
appointment in not finding the giant's head; but they had most trouble in 
padfying the innkeeper, who was in despair at the untimdy death of his wine- 
skins. The hostess grumbled too, muttering to herself : "In an evil hour this 
knight-errant came into my house ! O that I had never set my eyes on hhn, for 
he has been a dear guest to me 1 The last time he went away without paying 
his night's reckoning for supper, bed, Straw, and barlev, for himself, squire, hif 
borse and ass ; telling us, forsooth, that he was a knight-adventurer—evil befid 
him, and ali the adventurers in the world ! — and so he was not obliged to pay 
an^thing, according to the rules of knight-errantry. It was on his account, too, 
this other gentleman carrìes off my tail, which he retums me damaged and good 
* In aUiision to the joy of the mob in Spain, when they see the buBc ooming. 
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for DOtliing : and, after ali, to rìp open my skins, and let out mj wine — ^would 
it were his blood 1 But he shall not escape agaìn ; for by the boneà of my 
father, and the soni of my mother, they shall pay me down upon the nail every 
fàrthing, or I am not my father's daughter !" Thus the hostess went on in great 
wrath; and honest Maritomes agreed with her mistress. The daughter held 
her peace, but now and then smiled. The priest endeavoured to quiet ali of 
them ; promisingto make the best reparation in his power for the skins as well 
as the wine ; and especiàlly for the damage done to the tail which they valued 
so much. Dorothea comforted Sancho Panza, telling him that if it shoidd really 
appear that his master had cut off the giant's head, she would, when peaceably 
seated on her throne, bestow on him the best earldom in her dominions. With 
this promise Sancho was comforted, and he assured the princess that she might 
depend upon it he had seen the giant's head, and that it had a beard which 
reached down to the girdle; and if it could not be foimd it was owing tojthe 
witchcraft in that house, of which he had seen and felt enough the last time they 
lodged there. Dorothea agreed with him ; but assured him that ali would end 
weU and to his heart's desire. Tranquillity being now restored, the priest was 
^ requested by Cardenio, Dorothea, and the rest, to read the remamder of the 
novel ; and to please them, as weU as himself, he continued as follows : — 

Anselmo now lived perfectly happy and firee from care, being convinced of 
Camilla's virtue. She affected to treat Lothario with coldness, to decéive her 
husband, and Lothario entreated him to excuse his visits to the house, since it 
was plain that the sight of him was (Usagreeable to his wife. But the duped 
Anselmo would by no means comply with his request ; and thus by a thousand 
different ways he administered to his own dishonour. As for Leonda, she was 
so- pleased to find herself thus at liberty, that, regardless of everydiing, she 
Abandoned herself to her pleasures without the least restraint, being certain of 
her lady's connivance and nelp. 

In short, one night Anselmo heard steps in Leonela's chamber ; and on his 
attempting to go m to see who it was, ne found the door held against him, 
which made him only piore determined to be satisfied ; he therefbre burst open 
the door, and Just as he entered saw a man leap down firom the window mto 
the Street He would immediatel^ bave jpursued him, but was prevented by 
Leonela, who clung about him, crying, '* Dear sir, be cairn ; do not be angry, 
nor pursue che man who leaped out ;lie belongs to me — ^in fact, he is my hus- 
band. " Anselmo would not believe Leonela, but drew his poniard in a great 
fiiry, and threatened to stab her if she did not teli him the whole truth. In her 
frìght, not knowing what she said, she cried out, *' Do not kill me^ sir, and I 
wifi teli you thin^ of greater importance than you can imagine.'' " Teli me 
them quickly," said Anselmo, " or you are a dead woman ! '* ** At present it is 
impossible,'' said Leonela, *' I am in such confiision ; let me alone until to- 
morrow moming, and then you shall hear what thU astonish you ; in the mean- 
time be assured that the person who jumped out at the window is a young man 
of the city who has given me a promise of marriage." Anselmo was now 
appeased, and consented to wait till next moming for an explanation ; never 
dreaming that he should hear anything against Canmla. But he locked Leonela 
into her room, telling her that she should not stir thence until he had heard 
what she had to communicate. He went immediately to Camilla, and related 
to her ali that had passed wiUi her waiting-woman, and the promise she had 
given td impart to him things of the utmost importance. It is needless to say , 
whether Camilla was alarmed oV not : so great was her constemation that, 
nerer doubting of Leonela's intention to teli Anselmo ali she knew of her infi- 
delity, she had not the courage to wait until she saw whether her fears were 
well or ill-grounded. But mat same night when Anselmo was asleep, she 
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collected ber jewels, with some money, and privately leaving ber liouse^ went 
to Lotharìo, to whom she communìcated wnat had passed ; desiring him to 
condttct ber to a place of safety, or to accompany ber to some retreat where 
àìey might live secure from Anselmo. Lotbarìo was so confomided tbat be 
knew not wbat to say or bow to act At lengtb be proposed to conduct ber to 
a convent of wbidi bis sister was tbe prìoress. Camilla consented, and Lotharìo 
immediatelj conveyed ber to tbe monastery, wbere be left ber. He likewise 
absented hmiself from tbe city. 

At davbreak Anselmo arosc^ witbout observin^ Camilla's absence^ and, im- 
patient K>r L.eonela's communicatìon, be bastenea to tbe cbamber In wbicb be 
nad confined ber. He opened tbe door and went in, but found no Leonela 
there: be only fomid tbe sbeets tied to tbe window, by means of wbicb it 
appeared sbe had slid down and made ber escape. He retumed, mucb disap- 
pomted, to inform Camilla of tbe circumstance, and not finding ber in ber bed, 
nor in any part of tbe house, be was ali astonishment. He inquired of tbe 
servants for ber, and no one could give bim any tidings. But wben be found 
ber jewels gene be began to suspect tbe fatai tnitb. Full of grlef and conster- 
nation, be ran balf-dr^sed to tbe house of bis friend Lotbarìo, to teli him of bis 
disaster ; and beine informed by bis servants tbat tbeir master had gone away 
in tbe night witb sul the money be had by him, be became nearl^ frantic. To 
complete his misery, on bis return home be found bis house entirely deserted» 
eveiy servant, male and female, having quitted it He was unable eitber to 
tbink, speak, or act, and his senses gradually began to fai! bim. In an instant 
be found bimself forsaken by bis wife, bis friend, and even bis servants — robbed 
of bonour, abandoned by Heaven ! He at last resolved to leave tbe city and " 
go to tbe friend he had visited before. Having locked up bis bouse^ be mounted 
on borseback and set out, oppressed with sorrow ; but before he had reacbed 
balf-way, overwhelmed witb tbe thougbts of bis misfortune, be was unable to 
proceed : be tberefore aligbted and ticd bis borse to a tree, at the foot of wbicb 
ne sunk down and gave vent to the most bitter and moumM lamentations. 
There be remained till evening, wben a man on borseback bappeni^ to pass 
tbat way, be saluted him, and inquired wbat news there was in Horence. 
" Ver^ strange news indeed," said the man ; " for it is publicly reported tbat 
last night Lotbarìo, the rìcb Ansdmo's particular friend, carrìed off Camilla, 
wife to Anselmo, and tbat be also is missing. Ali tbis was told by Camilla*s 
maid-servant, whom tbe govemor caught in tbe night letting berself down by a 
sbeet from a window of Anselmo's house. However, I do not know ali the 
particulais ; I only know tbat tbe whole town is in astonishment at tbis event, 
for no one could bave expected any sucb thing, considerìng the great friendship 
«f tbe gentlemen, which was so remaxkable tbat tbey were styled tbe Two 
Frìends." "Is it known,*' said Anselmo, "wbat road Lotharìo and Camilla 
havetaken?" ''It is not,** replied tbe citizen, *'altbough tbe govemor has 
ordered diligent search to bé made after them." ** Heaven be witb vou ! " said 
Anselmo. " And witb you alsp,'' said the man, wbo proceeded on nis way. 

Tbis dismal news almost bereaved Anselmo both of his senses and his Ufe. 
Witb difiìcultybe mounted his borse again, and reacbed the house bf bis friend, 
wbo bad not yet beard of bis misfortUne ; but seemg bim pale, spirìtless, and 
faint, be concluded tbat be bad met with some heavy affliction. Anà^lmo b(^ed 
be would lead him to a cbamber, and give bim pen, ink, and paper. "^ey 
complied witb bis request, leaving him alone on the bed. So acute was now 
the sense of bis miserv, that be felt it was impossible for bim to survive it, and 
be wished to leave behind some memorial of the cause of his deatb ; but before 
be could wrìte ali be intended, bis breatb failed him, and he expired — ^a victim 
to tbat grìef wbicb be bad brought upon bimself by bis impertinent curìosity. 
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The master of the house, after some time, went to Ansehno's chamber to 
inquire after him, when he found hhn lyìng upon his face, his body half in bed, 
and half resting on tiie table, upon which laid a written paper — the pen was 
stili in his band. His friend spoke to him» and approaching him took hold of 
^his band, but he found him cold and breathless. Surprised and grieved, he 
cdled bis family to witness the disastrous end of Anselmo. On the paper 
he then read the followìng lines, which he knew to be Anselmo's band- 
writing : — 

" A foolìsh and impertinent desire has deprived me of life. If Camilla bear 
of my death, let ber know that I forgive ber ; for she was not obliged to per- 
form miracles, nor ought I to bave rec^uired Òiem of ber : and since I was the 
contri ver of my own (S^^onour, there is no reason why " 

Thus far had Anselmo written, unable^, as it appeared, to finish the sentence. 
On the foUoMring day his friend sent to inform nis relations of the sad event 
They already knew of bis dis^ce and the retreat of his wife. Camilla, indeed, 
was on the point of quitting life at the same time as ber husband — ^not for grìdf 
at his fate, but at ber lover*s absence. Although now a widow, she would 
neither leave the convent nor take the veil until some time after, when intelli* 

Sence reached ber that Lotbario had been slain in a battle fought between 
lonsieur de Lautrec and that great commander Gonzalo Femandez of Cordila, 
in the kingdom of Naples, whither the too-late repentant friend had retreated. 
She tìien took the religious habit, and died shortly after a prey to sorrow. Such 
was the fatai catastrophe of a drama which commenced in folly. 

" I like this novel very well,'' said the prìest, ''but I òannot persuade myself 
that it is true ; and if it be a fiction, the autbor has erred against probability ; 
for it i^ impossible to conceive that any husband would be so absurd as to 
venture upon so dangerous an experiment as that made by Anselmo. Had 
this case been supposed between a gallant and bis mistress, it mìght pass ; 
but between husband and wife it is quite incredible. However, the story is 
not ili told" 



CHAPTER XXXVL 
Jt^ùh ireaù ofoiher uncomnum incidents tkai happenei at the inn, 

"Eh ! by our Lady ! *' suddenly exdamied the bost, who was standing at the 
inn-door, " bere comes a goodly company of jzuests t If they stop bere we shall 
sing^ O be joyfiil ! " " Wbat are they Y " said Cardenio. " Four men," answered 
the host, "on horseback, à la Gmeta,* with lances and taigets, and black 
maskst on their faces; and there is a woman with them, on a side-saddle, 
dressed in white^ and her lace likewise covered: besides these, there are two 
lads on foot." ** Are they near ?" said the priesL "So near," replied the inn- 
keeper, "that th^ are already at the door." Dorotbea, hearing this, veiled 
ber fìux, and Cardenio retired to Don Quixote's chamber. When the persons 
mentioned by the host entered the yard, the four horsemen (who appeared to be 
gentlemen), having alighted, went to assist the lady to dismount ; and one of 
them taking her in his arms, placed her in a chair near the door of the chamber 

* A mode of rìding with short stirrups^ which the SpaaiaffU took from the Arabs. 
\ A piece of thin black lilk wom betore the face in traveUiiigf not for disguise, but to keqp 
off the dost and sua. 
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to which Cardenio had retired. Durìng ali thù time not one of the party had 
taken off their masks, or spoken a word. The lady when seated in a chair 
heaved a deep sigh, and her anns hung Ustlessly down, as if she were in a weak 
and fainting state. When the servants took the horses to the stable, the priest 
followed and questioned one of them, being curious to know who these pieople 
were. "In tiuth, signor," repUed the servant, **I cannot teli you who they 
are; but they must be people of ^uality, espedally he who took ìht lady in his 
arms, because ali the rest pay him sudi respect, and do nothing but what he 
orde» and directa." "And the lady, pray who is she?" asked the priest 
"Neither can I teli that," replied the laoquey; **for I bave not once scen her 
fieice durìng the whole joumey. I often, indeed, bear her sigh, and utter such 
groans that any one of them was enough to break her heart : but it is no wonder 
that we cannot teli you any more^ as my comrade and I bave been oiily two 
days in their servioe; for having met us upon the road, they pursuaded us to go 
with them as far as Andalusia, and promised to pay us weU. " Have you heard 
any of their namesT" said the prìest. " No, indeed,'* answered the lad, *'for 
they ali travel in so much silence we hear nothing but the sighs and the sobs of 
the poor lady, which move our pity ; and wheresoever she is going, we suspect 
it is against her wilL From her habit she must be a nun, or perhaps going to 
be made one^ and not from her own choice, which makes her so sorrow^L" 
" Very likely," quoth the prìest ; and then leaving them, he retumed to the room 
where he had left Dorothea, whose compassion being excited by the sighs of 
the masked lady, she approached her and said, "You seem in distress, dear 
madam ; if it be in the power of woman to render you any servioe, most wiUingly 
I offer you mine. " The afflicted lady retumed no answer ; and although Dorothea 
renewed her ofTers, she persisted in her silence until the cavalief in the mask, 
who seemed to be superìor of the party, carne up and said to Dorothea, 
" Trouble notyoursel^ madam, to offer anything to ttiis woman ; for she is very 
ungrateful; nor endeavour to get an answer from her, unless you wish to hear 
some felsebood." " No,'* saia the lady, who had hitherto been sUent: "on the 
contrary, it is from my aversion to falsehood that I am thus wretched; for it is 
my trum alone which makes you act so false and treacherous a part** 

These words were distinctly heard by Cardenio, who was very near to the 
speaker, being separated only by the door of Don Quixote*s chamber; and, on 
hearìng them, he crìed aloud, "Good Heaven, what do I hear? what voice is 
that which has reached my earsT'* The lady, in much surprise, tumed her 
head at these exdamations; and, not seeing who uttered them, she started up, 
and was going into the room, when the cavalier detaìned her, and would not 
suffer her to move a step. In this sudden conmiotion her mask fell ofl^ and 
discovered a face of incomparable beauty, although pale and full of terror; for 
she looked wildly around her, examining every place with so much eagemess 
that ^e seemed distracted, and excited the sympathy of Dorothea and others o£ 
the party, who could not conjecture the cause of her agìtation. The cavalier 
held her &st by the shoulders, and his hands being thus ex^raged he could not 
keep on his mask, which at len^h fell to the ground, and DoroUiea, who also 
had her arms round the lady, raising ber eyes, discovered in the stninger — her 
hiisband. Don Fernando ! when instantly, with a long and dismal Oh ! she fell 
backwanl in a swoon ; and had not the barber, who stood dose by, caught her 
in bis a^;ms, she would have fallen to the ground. The prìest ti^en hastily femoved 
her vèil to throw water in her face; upon which Don Fernando recognised her, 
and seemed petrified at the sight Neverthdess, he stili kept bis hold òf 
Lucinda, who was the lady that was endeavourìng to rdease herself from him; 
for she knew Cardenio*s voice, and he well recollected hers. The groan of 
Dorothea when she fainted was also heard by Cardenio, who believing it carne 
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from his Lucinda, rushed into the rooin, and the first object he saw was Don 
Fernando, holdinyg; Lucinda in his arma. They ali gazed upòn each other in 
^silence; for none seemed able to utter a word. Lucinda was the first who 
recovered the power of speech, and she thus addressed Don Fernando: "Let 
me go, my lord : I entreat you, as you are a gentleman, that you will suffer me 
to fly to the protection of him firora whom in vain you have endeavoured to sepa- 
rate me. See how m)rsteriously Heaven has conducted me into the presence of 
my trae husband I You well know, by a thousand proo6, that nothing can 
shake the' faith I have pledged to him. Cease, therefore, your frnitless perse- 
cution, or let your love be converted into rage, and destroy nie ; for then at least 
I shall die in tìie presence of my beloved, who bymy deaùi will be convincedof 
my inviolable fidelity." 

Dorothea in the'mean time had recovered her sensea^ and hearing what 
Lucinda said, she conjectured who she was. Seeing that Don Fernando stili 
held her, she approached him, and threw hereèlf at his feet, her lovely face 
bathed in tears. "Ah, my lord I" said she, **were you not dazded by that 
beauty in your arms, you would see the unhappy Dorothea, who is now prostrate 
at your feet I am that humble country gurl whom you voudisafea to c^ 
yours ; she who lived a happy and modest fife until, seduced by your importu- 
nities, and the apparent sincerity of your affection, she resigned her liberty to 
you. How you requited her is now too manifest ! But do not think that I 
nave foUowed the path of dishonour : grìef and misery alone have attended my 
steps since your cruci desertion. When I was persuaded to bind myself to you, 
it was with ties that, changed asyour sentiments may be, can never be dissolved. 
Ah, my lord I will not my tendemess compensate for the beauty and rank of 
her ^r whom you abandon me T Recollect that you are mine, and that Lucinda 
'belongs to Cardenio : surely it will be easier for you to revive vour own love 
towaras her who adores you, than to inspire wiòi love her wno hates you. 
You were not ignorant of my condition when I consented to become yours on 
honourable terms : then, as you are a Christian and a gentleman, I aaim the 
fiilfilment of your promise, tor I am your trae and lawfiil wife. Stili, if you 
refìise to acknowledge me, protect me as vour slave, and I will submit ; but do 
not abandon me to the world, — do not afiuct the declinine years of my paxents, 
who have ever been your faithful vassals. Think not of thdr meanness — ^for rank 
is not essential in a wife ; besides, trae nobilitv consists in virtue,^ and if you 
forfeit that by wronging me, you d^;rade yourself below me. But howeyer you 
may please to act towaras me, my lord, I am stili your wife — witness your words) 
witness your letters, and witness Heaven, whom you called upon to sanctify our 
mutuai vows 1 Lastly, I appeal to your conscience, which will embitter with 
self-reproach every enjoyment of your life, if you fàil to listen to its dictates." 

The afflicted Dorothea urged these and other arguments in so afFecting a 
manner that she excited the most lively interest in ali present. Don Fernando 
listened in silence to her words, which were foUowed by such bursts of over- 
whelming grìef, that no human heart could witness it without emotion. Lucinda 
longed to comfort her, and condole with her, but she was stili detained. Don 
Fernando at len£[th suddenly disengaged his arms fìrom her, after having gazed 
awhilc on Dorotnea. "You have conquered, fiùr Dorothea 1 " he exdaimed, — 
* * you have conquered. There is no resistingyou I " 

Lucmda was so fiùnt, when released from Don Fernando's embraoe, that she 
was just falling to the ground ; but Cardenio hastened to her support : " These 
arms," said he, "shall protect thee^ my beloved, my faithfiil mistress! Heaven 
grant you may now find repose 1" Lucinda looked tip, to be assured that it 
was indeed her Cardenio, and on seeing his beloved face, r^^dless of forms, 
she threw her arms around bis neck, and embraced him with the utmost tender- 
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ness. ** Oh, Cardenio ! yoa are my trae lord ! .Whatever the fates 'ixiay 
condemn me to saffer, I am for ever yours I " 

This was an affectìng scene to ali present Dorothea watched Dea Fernando, 
and fearing that he m^tated revenge on Cardenio, as he looked agitated, and 
put hts band to his sword, she dung around hUn« embracing bis knees, and 
aaid to him, "What means my love, my only refuge? Behold your true wife 
at yonr feet ! Lucinda is in the arms of ber husban^ and even in your presence 
bedews his bosom wìth tears of love ; how then can you think of uniting yonr- 
self to ber 1 For Heaven's sake, and the honour of you^ name, let their decla- 
rations of mutuai affection, instead of moving your wrath, induce you to leave 
them unmolested, to pass their lives baopily togetber ; you wiU thus show to 
the world that you are not govemed by your passions, but bave a noble, 
generous mind." 

While Dorothea spoke, Cardenio kept his eyes fixed on Don Fernando, and 
was prepared to defend himself if assaulted by him. But that nobleman was 
now suTTounded by the whole party, not excepting honest Sancho, who ali 
interceded for Dorothea; and the priest represented to him that so singular a 
meeting must not be ascribed to chance, but to the special providence of 
Heaven. He begged him also to consider how vain would be tne attempt to 
separate Cardenio and Ludnda, who would be happy even to die proving eadh 
other's faith ; and how prudent as well as noble it would be in him to trìumph 
over his Dassion, and ireely leave the two love» to enjoy the happiness of 
mutuai afi(ection. That he should tum tò the lovely Dorothea, who had such 
strong claims upon him, not onlv on account of ber extreme tendeitiess far 
hhn, but the promises he had made to ber, which, as a Christian and a man of 
honour, he was bound to perfòrm : adding to these aiguments, that it. would 
be no derogation to his rank to elevate beauty adomed with virtue. 

These truths, so forcibly urged, were not lost upon the mind of Don Fer- 
nando, who embraced Dorothea, saying, " Rise, my dear lady, for that is not 
a posture for the mistress of my soul ; and if I bave olfended against you, surely 
it nas been by the will of Heaven, that I might know your true value, by such 
proofs of your constancy and aifection. I only entreat that you will not re- 
proach me for my involuntary offence, but look at the now happy Lucinda^ and 
her eyes will plead my excuse. May she enjoy long years of hanpiness with 
ber Cardenio, and Heaven grant me the same with my Dorothea l Again he 
pressed her to bis heart, and could scarcely forbear showing his emotions of 
tendemess and repentance by tears : indee(^ ali the company present were so 
much affected, that their tears of sympathy might bave been mistaken for those 
of sorrow. Even Sancho Panza wept ; though he owned afterwards that it was 
only because Dorothea tumed not out to be 3ie queen Micomicona who was to 
bave made bis fortune. Cardenio and Lucinda expressed their acknowledg- 
ments to Don Fernando for his present conduct, in so feeling a manner, that-he 
was too much moved to fìnd words to reply to them. 

Dorothea being now questioned by Don Fernando as to the circumstances 
which had brought ber to that place, she gave a brief detail of what she had 
before related to Cardenio j and so interesting was her narrative to Don Fer- 
nando and his party, and so graceful her delivery, that they even r^retted 
when the story of her mìsfortunes was ended. Don Fernando then related 
what he had done after fìnding in Lucinda's bosom the paper dedaring herself 
the wifé of Cardenio. He confessed that bis first impulse was to take her life, 
and that he should actually bave done so, had he not been prevented by ber 
parents ; upon which he immediately quitted the kpuse, full ot shame and fury» 
determined to seize the first opportuni^ of revenge. On the following day he 
heard that she had left her &ther*s house, conceidixig the place pf her retreat; 
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but aiter some montbs he discovered that she had retired to a oonvent, whither 
he hnmediately pursued her, accompahìed by the three gentlemen then present. 
He then watched an opportunity when the convent gate was open to make his 
entrance, leSiving two of his companions to secure the gate ; and having found 
Lucinda walking in the doisters, attended only by a nun, they seized her, and 
bore her away to fl place where they had prepared every accommodation neces- • 
saiy for their project. Lucinda, he said, had fainted on seeing herself in his 
l>ower, and when her senses retumed, she wept and sighed, but never spoke a 
single -word. Thus, in silence and sorrow, they had reached that inn, which, 
he trusted, was the goal of ali their earthly misfortunes. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ÌVkeràn is conHnued the histary ofthefamous lufatUa Micomieona^ wiih 
other jieasant adveniures, 

Sancho experìenced no small grief of mind on thus seeing ali his hopes of 
preferment fast disappearing and vanishing into siuoke, by the transformation 
of the ^r princess Micomicona into Dorothea, and the giantinto Don Fer* 
nando; while his master, unconsdous of what was passing, lay wrapped in 
profound sleep. Dorothea could not be certain whether tiie nappiness she 
enjoyed was not a dream ; and Cardenio and Lucinda entertained the same 
doubts. Don Fernando gave thanks to Heaven for having delivered him from 
a perilous situation, in wMch hia honour as well as his soul were in imminent 
danger. In short, ali were pleased at the happy conclusion of such intricate 
and hopeless affairs. The priest, like a man of sense, placed everything in its 
trae lignt, and congratulated each upon their share of Uie good fortune t^t had 
befallen Uiem. But the landlady was more delighted than ali ; as Cardenio 
and the priest had promised to pay her with interest for every loss she had 
sustained upon Don Quixote's account 

• Sandio alone was afHicted, unhappy, and full of sorrow ; and, with dismal 
looks, he went in to his master, just then awake, to whom he said : ** Your 
worship may sleep on, signor sorrowfiil figure, without troubling yourself about 
killing any giant or réstoring the princess to her kingdom, for that is Iready 
done and over." **I verily belle ve it," answered Don Quixote, "for ' bave 
had the most monstrous and dreadfiil battle with the giant that ever I ixpect 
to have in the whole course of my life ; with one back stroke I tumblod his 
head to the ground, and so great was the quantity of blood that gushed from it, 
that the stream ran along the ground Uke a torrent of water."' " Like red 
wine, your worship might better say,** answered Sancho; *'for I can teli you, 
* if jTOu do not know it already, that Óie dead ^ant is a p4erced wine-skin, and 
the blood eighteen gallons of red wine contamed in the belly ; and may the 
devil take aU for me 1" "What sayest thou, fool?" replied Don Quixote. 
"Art thou in thy senses?" "Pray, get up, slr," quoth Sancho, "and you 
will see what a fine àxfs work you have made, and what a reckoning we have 
to pay ; and you will see, too, the queen converted into a private lady called 
Doromea, wim other matters which, if you take them rigntly, will astonìsh 
you." " I shall wonder at nothing," repued Don Quixote ; "for, thou mayest 
remember, the last time we were nere, t told thee that ali things in this place 
went by enchantment ; and there can be nothing surprising in it if this were 
the case again." "I should beliere so too^" answered SanchOi " if my beii^ 
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tossed in the blanket had been a matter of this natare : but it was downiight 
real and true ; and I saw the very same innk^per hold a corner of the blanket, 
and cant me towftrds heaven with notable alacrìty, laughing too ali the time ; 
and where it happens that we know persons, in my opinion (stmple aod a 
sinner as I am), tnere is no enchantment at ali, but much misusage and mach 
mishap." "Well, Heaven will remedy it," quoth Don Quixote: "give me 
my clothes, that I may go and see the events and transfonnations thou^hast 
mcntioned." 

Sancho reached him bis apparel : and whilé he was drèssing, the prìest gave 
Don Fernando afid bis companions an account of Don Quixote's madness, and 
of the artifice the^ had used to get him from the barren mountain to which he 
im&^ned himself banished tlurough bis lady*s disdain. He related also most 
of the adventures which Sancho had communicated to them, to their great 
diversion and astonishment ; for they, like others, considered It as the most 
singular species of insanity that ever took possession of the imaginatiom The 
prìest sadd fiurther that, since the lady Dorothea*s good fortune would not 
permit ber to prosecute their design, it was necessaxy to contrìve some other 
expedient to get him home. Caraenio offered bis assistanoe, and proposed 
that Lucinda should personàte Dorothea. "No," said Don Fernando^ **it 
must not be so ; for I will bave Dorothea herself proceed in ber part ; and 
as this good eentleman's village is not far distant, I shall be giad to contribute 
to bis cure.** "It is not above two days* joumey," sajid the prìest "If it 
were farther,'* saidDon Fernando, " I would imdertake it with pleasure for .so 
good a puipose." 

Don Quixote now came forth, clad in ali bis armour ; Mambrino*s helmet, 
though bruised and battered, on his head ; his target braced, and resting on 
hìs sapling or lance. His strange appearance greatly surprised Don Fernando 
and his company, who foiled not to observe bis long and withered visage of 
sallow bue, nis ill-matched armour, and measured pace. They paused in 
silent expectation of hearìng him speak, when with mudi gravityand solemnity, 
fixing his eyes upoh the fair Dorotnea, he said : "I am informed, feiir lady, by 
this my squire, that your grandeur is annihilated, and your very being demo- 
lished ; and that from a queen you are metamorphosed into a prìvate maiden. 
If this has been done by order of the necromantic king your father, fearing lest 
I should not afTord you the necessary aid, I say he knew not one half of his 
art, and that he was but little vexsed in historìes of knightoerrantry ; for had he , 
read them as attentively as I bave read and considered them, he would bave 
known that other knights, of less &me than myself, bave achieved stili greater 
difficulties : it being no such mighty business to kill a pitiful giant, arrogant as 
he may be; for not many hours are passed since I was engaged with one 
mysel^ and — I say no more, lest I should be suspected of falsehood ; but time, 
the revealer of ali things, will declare it when least expected." " It was with 
a couple of wine-skins, and not a giant," quoth the innkeeper — ^here he was 
intemipted by Don Fernando, who commanded him to hold his peace, and in 
no wise to interrupt Don Quixote*s discourse ; who went on, saying, " I assure 
you, therefore, high and dìsinherìted lady, that if for the cause I bave men- 
tioned your father has made this metamorphose in your person, it is perfectly 
needless : for there is no danger upon earth through whicn my sword shall not 
force a way ; and by brìnging down the head of your enemy to the ground, 
shortly place upon your own uie crown of your kingdom.*' 

Here Don Quixote ceased, and waited the answer of the princeés, who, 
knowing it to bé Don Femando's desire that she should carry on the deception 
untìl Don Quixote*s return home, with much dignity and grace replìed, " Who- 
soever told jou, valorous knight of the sorrowfm figure, &X I was changedand 
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altered from what I was, ^>oke not the truth; for I am the same to-day that I 
vas yesterday. It is trae, indeed, that certain events, fortunate beyond my 
hopes, bave befallen me since then, yet I do not cease to be what I was befor«^ 
and to entertain the same thoughts I have ever indulged of availing myself of 
the valour of your valiant and invincible arm. Therefore, dear sìr, with your 
accustomed goodness, do justice to the honour of my father, and acknowledge 
bis wìsdom and prudence, since by bis skill he found out so easy and certain a 
way to remedy my misfortunes ; for I verily believe had it not been for you, sir, 
I snould never bave enjoyed my present happiness; and in this I speak. the 
ezact truth, as most of these gentleman, I am sure, will testify. Let us then 
proceed on our joum^ to-morrow (for to-day it is too late) ; and to Heaven and 
your prowess I trust for a successful issue." 

Thus spoke the discreet Dorothea; whereupon Don Quixote tuming to 
Sancho, said to him, '* I teli thee, Sandio, thou art the greatest rascal in Spain; 
say, vagabond ! didst thou not teli me just now that this princess was trans- 
formed into a damsel called Dorothea; with other absuràities, which were 
enough to confound me? I vow" (and bere he looked up to heaven, and 
goashed bis teeth) " I bave a great inclination to make such an example of thee, 
as shall put sense into the brains of ali the lying squires of future times ! " 
" Pray, sur, be pacified," answered Sancho: "for I may have been mistaken as 
to the change (h my lady the princess Micomicona; but as to the giant's head, 
or at least 5ie piercing of the skins, and the blood bdng red wìne, I am not 
deceiyed, as Gcld liveth ; for there are the skins at your worship*s bed*s-head, 
cut and slashed, and the red wine has made a pond of the room : and you will 
6nd I speak true when our host demands damages. As for the rest, I rejoice 
in my heast that my lady-queen is as she was ; for I have my share in it, like 
every neighbour*s child.*' "I teli thee, Sancho,*' said Don Quixote, "thou 
art an ass. Excuse me, that's enough." " It is enough," said Don Fernando, 
" and let no more be said on the subject : and since the princess hatb declared 
that we are to set forward in the moming, it being too late to-day, let us pass 
this dight in agreeable conversation; and to morrow we will ali accompany 
Signor Don Quixote^ for we desìre to be eye-witnesse$ of the valorous and 
unheard-of deeds which he is to perform in the accomplishment of this great 
enterprise." " It is my part to serve and attend you," answered Don Quixote ; 
"ànd much am I indebted to you for your good opinion ; which it shall be m^ 
endeavour not to disappoint, even at the expense of my life, or even more, it 
more were possible." 

Many were Ae compliments, and polite offers of service passing between Don 
Quixote and Don Fernando, when tìiey were interrupted by the arrivai of two 
other persons at the inn. The one was a man, who by bis garb seemed to be a 
Christian lately come from among the Moors ; for he had on a blue cloth coat, 
with short skirts, h^ sleeves, and no coUar. His breeches also were of blue 
cloth, and his cap of the same colour. He had on a pair of date-coloured 
buskins, and a Moorish scimitar hung in a shoulder-belt across his breast He 
was accompanied by a female in a Moorish dress, mounted on an ass, ber face 
veiled, a brocade turban on ber head, and covered with a mantle from her 
shoulders to her feet. The man was of a robust and agreeable figiire, rather 
above forty years of age, of a dark complexion, with larg^ mustadiios, and a 
well-set beard ; in short, his deportment, had he been welT-dressed, would have 
marked him for a gentleman. Upon lus entrance he asked for a room, and 
seemed disconcerted on hearing that there was not one unoccupied; nevertheless, 
be assisted his female companion, who was evidently a Moor, to alight. The 
other ladies, as well as the landlady, ber daughter, and maid, ali surrounded 
the stranger, attracted by the novelty of her appearance ; and Dorothea. who 
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was always obligìng and considerate, pcroehringthe^ mrere cBtappomted at no^ 
having an apartment, accosted ber, sayin^ "Do not be distnssed, my rfear 
madiui, at an inconvenienoe which must oe expected in places of this kind ; 
bat if vou will please to share with us (pointing to Ludnda) such accommodation 
as we nave, yoa may perhaps bave found worae in th& conne of yonr journev." 
The veiled lady retarned ber no answer, but, rìàng from ber seat, and la ring 
ber bands across ber breast, bowed ber head and body in token Chat sbe tbaiìked 
ber. By ber sÙence tbey conjectured tbat sbe conld not speak tbeir language^ 
and were confinned in thdr opinion of ber being a Moor. 

Her companion, who had been engaged oat of the room, now entered, and 
seeing tbat sbe was addressed by some of the company, be said, ** Ladies, tbis 
yomig person understands scarcely an3rtbing of the Spanish langnage, and is 
tberefore onable to converse with you." ** We bave only been requesting ber 
to favour us with ber company, and sbare our accommodations/' said Lndnda ; 
** and we vrill show her ali the attention due to strangcrs, who need it, espedàlly 
those of our own sex." "My dear madam," he replied, **I return you a 
tbousand thanks both for this lady and myself, and am fully sensible of the 
extent of the favour you offer us.'* " Allow me to ask you, signor, wbetber die 
lady is a Christian or a Moor?" "By birtb sbe is a Moor,*' replied the 
stranger; **but in heart sbe is a Christian, having an ardent wish to become 
one.* •* She is not yet baptised, thenT** inquired Lucinda. "There bas not 
yet been an opportunity," answered the stranjger, "since sbe left Algiers, ber 
native country ; and she bas not hitherto been in such imminent danger of deatb 
as to make it necessary to bave her baptised before she be instructed in ali the 
ceremonies enjoined by our Church ; but, if it ])lease Heaven, sbe will be soon 
baptised in a manner becoming her rank, which is be3rond what either her 
appearance or mine indicate.** 

These strangers excited the curìosity of the wbole party, who refndned, bow- 
ever, from importuning them with questions; conceiving tbey would be more 
indined to talee repose than to satìsfy them. Dorothea now took the lady's 
band, and, leading ner to a seat, placed herself by ber, and then requested her 
taunveil; upon which she gave an inquirìng look at her companion ; and he 
having interpreted what had been said to ber in Arabie, she removed ber veil, 
and discoveied a face so exquisitdy beautiful tbat Dorothea thought she exceeded 
Ludnda, who, on her part, thought her handsomer than Dorothea ; while tbeir 
admirers ali seemed to confess tbat if either of them could bave a rivai in 
beau^ it was in this Moorìsh lady; and, as it is the prìvilege of beauty to 
conciliate and attract good-will, they were ali eager to show ber attention. 
Don Fernando influirà her name of her companion ; " Lela Zoraida,** he 
replied; when she mterposed in a sweet, eamest manner — '* No, not Zoraida.; 
Maria, Maria**— giving them to understand that her name was Maria, not 
Zoraida. These words were pronounced in so touching a voice that they were 
ali affected, especially the ladies, who were naturally tender-hearted. . Lucinda 
embraced ber most affectionately, saying, **Yes, yes; Maria, Maria;** who 
answered, "Yes, Maria; Zoraida macange '* — meanìng not Zoraida. 

It being now night, supper was served up (in providing which the landlord 
had, by Don Femando's order, exerted himself to the utmost). They seated 
themsdves at a long table, like those in halls; for there was no other, either 
round or square, in the house. They insisted on Don Quixote*s taking the 
head of the table, though he would bave declined it ; the princess Micomicona 
be placed next to bim, being her champion ; Lucinda and Zoraida seated them- 
selves beside ber; opposìte them sat Don Fernando and Cardenio ; the corate 
and barber sat ncxt to the ladies, and the rest of the gentlemen opposìte to 
tìiem ; and thus they banqueted much to their satisfa/:tìon. Don Quixote added 
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to ^heir amusement, for being moved by the same spirit which had inspired 
him with eloquence at the goatherd's supper, instead oi eatinghe now harangued 
as follows : — 

" It must certamly be confessed that great and wonderful are the occurrences 
which befal those who profess the order of knighl-errantry. What man eidsting, 
who should now enter at this castle-gate, and see us thus seated, could imagine 
US tobe the'persons we leally are ! Who should say that Uiis lady here seated 
by ray side is that great queen we ali know her to be, and I that * knight of the 
sorrowful figure,* so blazoned abroad by the mouth of fame ! There no longer 
remains a dòubt that this art and profession exceeds ali that bave ever been 
followed by man ; and that it is the more honourable inasmuch as it is exposed 
to more danger. Away with those who say that letters bave the advantage 
over arms ! Whoèver they may be, I will mamtain that they know not what 
they say ; for the reason they usually give, and upon which they usually lay the 
greatest stress, is that the labours of the brain exceed those of the body, and 
that arms is simply a corporeal exercise ; as if it were the business of porters 
alone, for which mere strength is required, or as if the profession of arms did 
not cali for the fortitude which depends on a vigorous understanding, or as if 
the mental powers of the warrior who has an army or the defence of a besieged 
city committed to his charge, are not calied into exertion as \reU as those of his 
body ! Let it be shown how, by mere corporeal strength, he can penetrate the 
designsof the enemy, form stratagems, overcome difficulties, andavert threatened 
dangers ! — ^no, these are ali the efforts of the understanding, in which the body 
has no share. Since, then, arms exercise the mind as well as letters, let us now 
see whose mind is most exerted ; the scholar's or the soldier's. This may bé 
determined by the ultimate object of each ; for th^t pursuit deserves the most 
esteem which has the noblest aim in view. Now the end and design of letters 
— I spèak not of theology, the aim of which is^to guide and elevate the soid of 
man to heaven, for with that none can be compared ; but I speak of human 
leamìng, whose end, I say^ is to regniate distributive justice, and give to every 
man his due; to know good laws, and cause them to be strictly observed ; an 
object most certainly generous and exalted, and worthy of high commendation» 
but not equal to that which is annexed to the profession of arms, whose end 
and purpose is peace — ^the greatest blessing man can enjoy in this lìfe ; for the 
first glad tidings the world received was what the angels broi^ht on that night 
which was oilr day, when they sang in the clouds, * Glory to God on hì^h, and 
on earth peace, and good-will towards men ! * and the salutation which the 
Master of earth and of heaven taught His disciples was that, when they entered 
any house, they should say, * Peace be to this house ;' and many times he said, 
* My peace I give unto you, my peace I leave with you j peace be amongst you.* 
It is, indeed, a treasure without which there can be no trae happiness- To 
obtain this peace is the legitimate object of war — by war and arms I mean the 
same thing. Peace, then, being the object of war, it must be granted that in" 
its ultimate aim it is superior to the pursuit of letters. We will now compare 
the corporeal laboui-s of the soldier and the scholar.** 

Don Quixote thus pursued his discourse so rationally, that his auditors could ' 
scarcely think him insane ; on the contrary, most of them being gentlemen, to 
whom the exercise of arms properly appertains, they listened to him with par- 
ticidar pleasure while he thus continued ; " Among the hardships of the scholar 
we may, in the first place, name poverty (not that ali are poor — ^but let us 
suppose the worst) ; and when I bave said that he endures poverty, no more 
need be said of his misery, for he who is poor is destitute of every good thing ; 
|ie endures niisery in ali shapes, in hunger and in cold, sometimes in nakedness, 
«nd sometimes in a combÌ4ation of aU. Still^ however, he gets something to 
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eat, either from the neh man*s leavìngs, or the sops of the convent — that last 
miserable resottrce of the poor scholar ; nor are they without some neighboai^s 
fire-side or cfaimney-comer to keep them at least brom extreme cold ; and at 
night they can ^eneràlly sleep under cover. I will not enlaige upon other 
trSing mconvemences to which they are exposed ; such as scarcity of linen, 
want of shoes, thread-bare coats, and the suneits they are lìable to when good 
fortune sets a plentiiul table in their way. This is die hard and rugged path 
the^ tread, sometimes falling, then rìsing and failing again, till they reach the 
eminence they bave had in view ; and after passing these Scyllas and Charyb- 
dises, we bave seen them fipom a chair command and govem the world, their 
hunger converted into satiety, their pinching cold into refreshing coohiess, their 
nakedness into exnbroidery, and their slumbers on a mat to fepose on hoUand 
and damask — a rèward justly merìted by their virtue. But their hardshìps fall 
far short of those of the warrior, as I shall soon convince you." 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
The conHniiaHon of Don Quixotis curious araiion upon arms and UUers, 

Do>7 QUIXOTR, after a short pause, continued bis discourse thus : '* Since, in 
speaking of the scholar, we began wiÓi bis poverty and its several branches, let 
US see whether the soldier bc richer. We shall find that poverty itself is not 
more poor : for he depends on bis wretched pay, which comes late, and some- 
thnes never; or upon what he can pillage, at the imminent risk of bis life and 
conscience. Such often is bis nakeaness that bis slashed buff-doublet serves him 
both for finery and shirt ; and in the midst of winter, on the open pUin, he has 
nothing to warm him but the breath of bis mouth, which, issuing from an empty 
place, must needs be cold. But let us wait, and see whether nieht will make 
amenids for these inconveniences : if bis bed bé too narrow it is nis own fault, 
for he may measiure out as many feet of earth as he pleases,' and roll himself 
thereon at pleasure without fear of rumpling the sheets. Suppose the moment 
arrived of taking bis degree — I mean, suppose the day of battle come : bis 
doctoral cap may then be of lint, to cover some gun-shot wound, which perhaps 
has gone through bis temples, or deprived him of an arm or a leg. Aij^d even 
suppose that Heaven in its mercy should preserve him alive and luihurt, he will 
prooably remain as poor as ever ; for be must be engaged and victorious in many 
battles before he can expect high promotion ; and such good fortune happens 
only by a mintele : for you will allow, gentlemen, that few are the number of 
those that bave reaped the reward of their services, compared with those who 
bave perished in war. The dead are countless ; whereas tìiose who survive 
to be rewarded may be numbered witji three fìgures. Not so with scholars, 
who by their salaries (I will not say their perquisites), are generally handsomely 
provided for. Thus the labours of the soldier are greater, although bis reward 
is less. It may be said in answer to this, that it is easier to reward two thousand 
scholars than thirty thousand soldiers : for scholars are rewarded by employments 
which must of course be given to men of their profession ; whereas tne soldier 
can only be rewarded by the property of the master whom he serves ; and this 
defence serves to strengthen my argument 

** But, waiving this point, let us consider the comparative claims to pre-emi- 
nence ; for the partizans of each can bring powerfiu arguments in support of 
their own eause. It is said in favour of letters that without them arms could 
not siibsist ; for war must bave its laws, and laws come within the province of 
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the leamed. But it may be alleged in reply, that arms are nece$sary to the 
maintenance of law ; by arms the public roads are protected, citiesr guarded^ 
States defended, kingdoms preserved, and the seas cleared of corsairs and pirates. 
In short, withaut arms there would be no safety for cities, commonwealths, or 
kingdoms. Besides, it is just to estimate a pursuit in proportion to the cost ot 
its attainment. Now it is true that eminence in leaming is purchased by time, 
• watching, hunger, nakedness, vertigo, ìndigestion, and many other inconveniences 
already mentioned : but a man who rises gradually to be a good soldier endures 
ali these, and far more. What is the hhnger and poverty which menace the 
man of letters compared to the situation of the soldier, who, besieged in some 
fortress, and placed as sentinel in some ravelin or cavalier, perceives tìiat the , 
t'nemy is minìng towards the place where he stands» and yet must on no account 
stir from bis post or shun the imminent danger that threatens him? Ali that he 
can do in such a case is to give notice to bis officer of what passes, that he may 
endeavour to counteract it ; in the mean time he must stand his ground, in 
momentary expectation of being mounte^ to the clouds without wmgs, and then 
dashed headlong to the earth. And if this be thought but a trifling danger, let 
US see whether it be equalled or exceeded by the encounter of two ^leys, prow 
to prow, in the midst of the white sea, locked and grappled together, so that 
there is no more room left for the soldier than the two-foot plank at the break- 
head ; and though he sees as many threatening ministers of death before him as 
there are pieces of artillery pointed at him from the opposite side, not the length 
of a lance from his body ; though he knows that the first slip of his foot sends 
him to the bottom of the sea ; yet, with an undaimted heart, inspired by honour, 
he exposes himself as a mark to ali their fire, and endeavours by that uarrow 
pass to force his way into the enemy's vessel I And, what is most worthy o! 
admiration, no sooner is one fallen, never to rise again in this world, than 
anotlier takes his place ; and if he also fall into the sea, which lies in wait to 
devour him, another and another succeeds without intermission 1 In ali the 
extremities of war there is no example of courage and intrepidity to exceed this. 
Happy those ages which knew not the dreadful fury of artiller)r I — ^those instru- 
ments of hell (where, I verily believe, the inventor is now receiving the reward 
of his diaboliòd ingenuity) ; by means of which the cowardly and the base can 
deprive the bravest soldier of life. While a gallant spirit animated with heroic 
araour is pressii^ to glory, comes a chance ball, sent bpr one who perhaps lied 
in' alarm at the nash of his own accursed weapon, and m an instant cuts short . 
the life of him who deserved to live for ages I When I consider this, I could 
almost repent having undertaken this profession of knight-errantry in so detest- 
able an age ; for though no danger can daunt me, stili it gives me some concem 
to think mat powder and lead may suddenly cut short my career of glory. Bui 
Heaven's will be done ! I bave this satisfaction, that I snall acquìre the greater 
fame if I succeed, inasmuch as the perils by which I am beset are greater than 
those to which the knights-errant of past ages were exposed.** 

Don Quixote made this long harangue while the rest were eating, forgetting 
to raise a morsel to his mouth, though Sancho Panca ever and anon remindeJ 
him of his supper, telling him he would bave time enough afterwards to talk as 
much as he pleased. His other auditors were concemed that a man who seemed 
to possess so good an understanding should, on a particular point, be so egre- 
gìously in want of it. The priest told him there was great reason in ali that he 
had said in favour of arms, and although himself a scholar and a graduate, he 
acquiesced in his opinion. 

The collatìon bemg over, the cioth was removed ; and while the hostess and ^ 
ber damsels were preparing the chamber which Don Quixote had occupied for 
the ladies, Don Fernando requested the stranger to gratify them by relating 
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his adventures ; silice, fìrom the lady who accompanied him, he was certain 
they must be both interesting and extraordinary. The stranger satd that he 
wonld wìllìiigly comply with their request, though he was ^raid his histoty 
would not anord them much amosement The priest and rest of the party 
thanked him ; and, seeing them ali prepared to listen to him with attention. 
Ile began his narrative in a modest and s^eeable mannér, as fóUows : — 



CHAPTER XXXIX, 
Wherein the (aptive relcUes his lift and adventures» 

" In a village among the mountains of Leon my family had its origin ; and, 
although more fevouied by nature than fortune, in that faumble region my 
father was considered wealthy ; and might really bave been so, had he known 
the art of economising rather than squandering his estate. This disposition to 
profiision proceeded from his having been a soldier in his younger dajrs, for 
the army is a school in which the miser becomes generous, and the generous 
prodigai : miserly soldiers are, like monsters, but very rarely seen. Liberality 
may be carrìéd too fieur in those who bave children to inherit their name and 
rank : and this was my father's failing. He had three sons, and bein§^ himsèlf 
aware of this propensity to extravagance, and of his inability to restrain it, he 
determined to dispose of his property, and by that means effectnally deprive 
himself of the power of lavishmg it : he therefore called us one day together, 
and thus addressed us : — 

** *My sons, I need not say I love you, for you are my children : and yet 
y*u may well doubt my love, sìnce I bave not refrained from dissipatine your 
mheritance. But to prove to you that I am not an unnatural fatner, I bave 
finally resolyed upon the executìon of a pian which is the result of mature 
deliberation. You are now of age to establish yourselves in the world, or at 
least to choose some employment from which you may hereafter reap honour 
and profit. I intend to divide my property into four parts, three of wliich you 
shall ecjually share, and the fourth 1 will reserve to subsbt upon for the 
remaining oays it may please Heaven to allot me ; it is my wish, however, 
that each, when in possession of his share, should foUow the path that I shall 
direct We bave a proverb in Spain, in my opinion a very true one, as most 
proverbs are, being maxims drawn from experience : it is this : ** The church, 
the sea, or the court ;" meaning that whoever would prosper should either get 
into the church, engagé in commerce, or serve the kmg m his co^rt : for it is 
also said, that " the king's morsel is better than the lord's bountv.** It would, 
therefore, give me great satisfaction if one of you would follow letters, another 
merchandise, and the third serve the king in the army ; for it is difficult to get 
admìssìon into his household ; and though a military career is not favourable to 
the acquirement of wealth, it seldom fails to confer honour. Within eight days 
I will give you each your share in money ; and now teli me whether you are 
disposa to follow my advice.* As I was the eldest, he desired me to answer 
first Upon. which I entreated him not to part with his estate, but to spend as 
much as he pleased, for that we were young enough to labour for oiu-selves ; 
and I concluded by assuring him that I wouTd do as he desired, suad enter ^e 
army, to serve God and my king. My second brother complied likewise, « 
and chose to go to the Indies, tuming his portion into merchandise. The 
youngest, and I believe the wisest, said he would take to the church, and fpr 
that purpose finish hi,s studies at Salamanca* 
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** Having determined upon our several professions, my Éither embraced ih, 
and insistra upon our taking each his share of the estate, which an uncle oì 
ours purchase(^ that it might not be alienated from the family. The portioti 
of each, I remember, amounted to three thousand ducats. We ali took our 
leave of our good father on the same day ; and, thinking it inhuman io leave 
hìm at his advanced age with so reduced an income, I prevailed on him to take 
back two thousand ducats from my share ; the remainder being suflìcient to 
equip me with what was necessary for a soldier. My two brothers foUowed 
my example, and retumed him each a thousand ducats, so that my father now 
had four thousand in ready money, and the value of three thousand mòre, 
which was his share of the land. In short, we separated, not without much 
grief on ali sides, and mutuai promises of correspòndence ; one of my brothers 
taking the road to Salamanca, the other to Seville, and I to Alicant It is 
now two-and-twenty years since I left my father, and in ali that time I bave 
heard nothing" either of him or of my brothers, although I bave sent them 
many letters. But I shall now briefly relate to you what has befeUen mt 
during that perìod. 

** On my arrivai at Alicant, finding a vessel bound to Genoa with a cargo of 
wool, I -embarked, and had a good passage to that cit^. Thènce I proceeded 
to Milan, where I furnìshed myself with arms and mihtary finery, intending at 
that time to enter the service of Piedmont ; but hearing, on my joumèy to 
Alexandria de la Paglia, that the duke of Alva was entering Flandèrs yrìth an 
army, I changed my mind, and joìned the duke, whom I continued to serve in 
ali his battles, and was present at the death of the Counts P'Egmònt and 
Hom. I procured an énsign's commission in the compaiiy of the celebrated 
captain of Guadalajara, named Diego de Urbina. Soon after my arrivai in 
Flandèrs, news carne of the league concluded between Pope Pius V., of happy 
memory, and Spain, against the common enemy the Turk; who about me 
same time had taken the island of Cyprus from the Venetians, a serious loss to 
that republic. Don John of Austria, naturai brother of our good King Philip, 
was appointed generalissimo of this alliance, and such great preparations for 
war were everywhere talked of, that I conceived an ardent desire to be 
present in the expected engagement; therefore, in spite of the assurances 
I had received of being promoted, I relinquished ali, and resolved to go into 
Italy ; and fortunately for my design, Don John passed through Genoa, on his 
wav to Naples, to join the Venetian fleet 61 the glorious action which 
followed I, was engaged ; and, more from goodhap than merìt, was already 
advanced to the honourable post of captain. But on that day, so happy for 
Christendom, by^howing the fallacy of the prevailing opinion, that the Turks 
were invincible at sea — on that day, so humiliating to Ottoman pride, I alone 
remained unfortunate ; for surely more happy were the Christians whp died on 
that occasion than the survivors ! Instead of receiving a naval crown for my 
service, I found myself the foUowing night loaded with chains. 

"My misfortune was occasioned in this way. Uchali, king of Algiers, a 
bold and successful corsair, having boarded aftd taken the captain-g^ley of 
Malta, in which three knights ordy were left alive« and those desperately 
wounded, the captain-galley of John Andrea D*Oria came up to her relief, on 
board of which I was with my company; and acting as my duty enjoined upor 
this occasion, I teaped into the enemy's galley, expecting to be followed by my 
men; but the two vessels separattng, I was left alone among enemies too'nume- 
rous for me to resist, and carrìed off pdsoher, after receiving many wounds. 
Thus Uchali escaped, and I remained his captive — the only moumer on a day 
of Joy, — a slave at the moment when so many were set free ! — ^for fifteen thousand 
Christians from the Turkish galleys were on that day restored to liberty. J 
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was carrìed to Constantinopl^ where the Grand Signor Selim appokited my 
master general of the sea for his bravery, and for havìng brought off the flag of 
the order of Malta. 

"The following year, whidi was seventy-two, I was at Navarino, rowing in 
the captain'galley of the Three Lanthoms; and there l 'observed the oppor- 
tunity that was then lost of taking thè whole Tnrkish fieet in port: for ali the 
Levantines and Janizaries on board took it for granted that they should be 
attackéd in the very harbour, and had their baggage and passamaquas in readi- 
ness for makin^ their escape on shore, withoat intending to resist — such was 
the terror whidi our navy had inspired. But it was ordered otherwise ; not 
through any fault in our general, but for the sins of Christendom, and because 
God ordains that there should alvrays be some scouige to chastise us. In 
short, Uchali got into Modon, an island near Navarino ; and putting his men 
on shore, he fortified the entrance of the port, and remained quiet until the 
season forced Don John to return home. In this campaign the galley called 
the Prite^ whose captain was the son of the famous corsair Barbarossa, was 
taken by the She-wolf^ of Naples, commanded by that thunderbolt of war the 
fortunate and invincible captain Don Alvara de Basan, marquis of Santa Cruz. 
I cannot forbour relating what happened at the taking of this vesseL The son 
of Barbarossa was so cruel, and treated his slaves so ili, that as soon as the 
rowers saw that the She-woi/^fns ready to board them,' they ali at once let fall 
their oars, and seizing their captain, who stood near the poop, they tossed him 
along frora bank to bank, and from the poop to the prow, giving him such 
blows, that before his body had passed the mainmast his soul was gone to 
hades ; so great was the hatred his tiruelty had inspired I 

** We retumed to Constantinople, where the ycar following we réceived intel- 
ligence that Don John had taken the city of Tunis from me Turks, and put 
Muley Hamet in possession of it : thus cutting off the hopes of Muley Hamida, 
who was one of the bravest but most cruel of Moors. The Grand Turk felt 
this loss very sensibly ; and with that sagacity which is inherent in the Ottoman 
family, he made peace with the Venetians (to whom it was very acceptable) ; 
and tne next year he attackéd the fortress of Goleta, as well as the fort which 
Don John had left half fìnished near Tunis. During ali these transactions I . 
was stili at the oar, without any hope of redemption : being determined not to 
Ict my father know of my captivity. The Goleta and the fort were both lost; 
having been attackéd by the Turks with an army of seventy-five thousand men, 
besides above four hundred thousand Moors and Arabs ; which vast muititude 
was fumished with immense quantitièa of ammunition and warlike stores; 
together with so many pioneers, that each man brìnging only a handful of earth 
might bave covered both the Goleta and the fort Although the Goleta was 
until then supposed to be impregnable, no blame attached to the defendersj for 
it was found that, water being no longer near the surface as formerly, the 
besiegers were enabled to raise mounds of sand that commanded the fortifica- 
tions : and thus attacking them by a cavalier, it was impossible to make any 
defence. It has been ignorantly asserted that our troops ought not to bave shut 
themselves up in tiie Goleta, but bave met the enemy at 3ie place of disem- 
barkment — ^as if so small a number» being scarcely seven thousand men, could 
bave at once defended the works and Uken the field against such an over- 
whelming force I But many were of opinion, and myself among the rest, that . 
the destniction of that place was a providential circumstance for Spain ; for it 
was the forge of iniquity, the sponge, the devourer of countless sums, idly ex- 
pended for no other reason than because it was a conquest of the invincible 
Charles the Fifth : as if his immortai fame depended upon the preservation of 
those ramparls I The fort was also so obstinately defended, that above five- 
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and-twenty thousand of the enemy were destroyed in twenty-two general 
assaultsj and of three hundred that were lefb alive/ not one was taken un- 
wounded r an evident proof of theìr unconquerable spirit A little fort, ako in 
the middle of the lake, coromanded by Don John 2^oguera, of Valencia, yielded 
upon terms. Don Fedro Portocarrero, general of Goleta, was made prisoner, 
and died on his way to Constantinople, broken-hearted for the loss of the fortress 
which he had so bravely defended. They also took the commander of the fort^ 
Gabrio Cerbellon, a Milanese gentleman, a great engineer, and a brave soldier. 
Severa! persons of distinction lost their. lives in these two garrisons : among 
whom was Pagan D'Oria, knight of Malta, a gentleman well known for his 
exalted liberality to his brother, the famous John Andrea D'Oria ; and his fate 
was the more lamented, having been.put to death by some African Arabs, who 
upon seeing that the fort was lost, onered to convey him disguised as a Moor 
to Tabarca, a small haven, or settlement, which the Genoese haye on that 
coast for the coral-fìshins. These Arabs cut off his head, and carried it to 
the general of the Turki^ fleet, who made gpod our Castilian proverb, that 
'though we love the treason, we hate the traitor ;' for the general ordered those 
who delivered him the present to be instantly hanged, because they had not 
brought him alive. ^ Among the Christians taken in the fort was an ensign, 
whose name was Don Pedro D' Aguilar, an Andalusian, who was a good soldier, 
as well as a poet I mention this because it was our fate to be slaves to thè 
same master : we served in the same gallev, and worked at the same oar. He 
composed two sonnets, by way of epitaph, — one upon Goleta, and the other 
upon the Fort, which I will endeavour to repeat ; for I think they will please 
you.". 

When the captive named Don Pedro D' Aguilar, Don Fernando looked and 
smiled at one of his companions ; who, when he mentioned the sonnets, said, 
** I beseech you, sir, before you proceed, teli me what became of that Don 
Pedro D' Aguilar." ** Ali I know concemin|[ him," answered the captive, ** is, 
that after he had been two years at Constantmople he escaped, disguised as an 
Amaut,* with a Greek ; and I believe he succeeded in recovering his liberty, 
but am not certain ; for though I saw the Greek about a year after in Constan- 
tinople, I had not an opportunity of asking him the success of their joumey." 
''Tliat Don Pedro," said the gentleman, *'Ì8 my brother; he retumed to 
Spain, and is now married and settled in his native city ; he has three children, 
and is blessed with health and affluence. " '* Thanks l>e to Heaven 1 " exclaimed 
the captive; '*for what transport in Ufe can equal that which a man feels on 
the restoration of his liberty!'* "I well remember those sonnets which you 
mention," added the gentleman. *'Then, pray, sir, repeat them,"said the 
captive; "for you will do it better than I can." The gentleman willingly 
complied : that upon the Goleta was as foUows : — 

SONNET. 

O happy souls, by death at lenMh set free 
From the dark prìson ($f mortdity, 
By glorìous deeds, whose memory never dies — 
From earth's dim spot exalted to the skies ! 
What fury stood in evenr eye confess'd ! 
What generous ardour nr'd each manly breast, 
Whilst slaughter'd heaps distain'd the sandy lìiore. 
And the ting'd ocean blnsh'd with hostile gore I 

* A native of Albapia. 
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O'erpowci'd by numbers, glorìously ye fell : 
Death only could such matchless courage quel! ; 
Whilst dying thus ye triumph o'cr your foes — 
Its fame the world, its glory heaven, bestows I ' 

" You bave it correctly," said the captivc " This," said the gentleman, 
I remember rightly, was the one written on the fort :" — 

SÒNNET. 

From 'mìdst these walk, whose mins spread around, 
And scatter'd clods that heap th' ensanguin'd ground, 
Three thousand souls of warrìors, dead in fight, 
To better regtons took their happy flight 
Long with unconquer'd souls th^ bravely stood. 
And fearless shed their unavailing blood : 
^ TiU, to superìor force compell'd to yield, 
Their lives they quitted in the weU-fought field. 
This fatai soil has ever been the tomb 
Of slaughter'd heroes, buried in its womb : 
Yet braver bodies did it ne'er sustain, 
Nor «end more glorìous souls the skies to gain. 



CHAPTER XI* 

In which ss continuedthé history ofthe capHve, 

After the company had expressed their approbafion of the sonnets» the 
captive puTSued bis story. " When the Turks had got possession of Goleta, 
they gave orders for its demolition ; and to lessen their labóur, they undermìned 
it in three different places: the new works, erected by the eiigineer Fratìn, carne 
easily down ; but the old walls, though apparently Uie weakest part, they could 
not raze. The fleet retumed in triumph to Constantinople, and within a few 
months, Uchali, whose slave I had become, died ; he was called Uchali Fartax, 
or the leprous renegado, being so nicknamed according to the custom of the 
Turks, wno bave but four famiiy sumames, and these descend from the Ottoman 
race : the rest of the people are named either from their incidental blemishes, 
or peculiarities of body or mind. This leper had been fourteen years a s]aTe 
to tne grand signor; and when he was about four-and-thirty years ofage, beii^ 
irritated by a blow he received from a Turk while he was at the oar, he 
renounced bis religion that he might bave it in bis power to be revenged on 
him. He rose by bis bravery alone, and not by the base intrigues of court ; 
and became king of Algiers^ and afterwards general of the sea, which is the 
third command in the empire. He was a native of Calabria, a man of good 
morals, and treated bis slaves with humanity. He had three thousand of 
tbem, and in bis will he leCt one-half of them among bis renegadoes, the other 
to the grand signor, who is always joint-heir with the heirs of ali bis subjects. 
I fell to the lot of a Venetian, who had been cabin-boy in a vessel tsdcen by 
Uchali, with whom he became a great favourìte. His name was Hassan Aga, 
and one of the most cruel of that a.postate class ; he was afterwards king of 
Algìers, and with him I left Constantinople, pleased at the idea of being nearei 
. to Spain — not that I intended to inform my famiiy of my wret^ed situatio]:, 
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but I hopcd to find another place more favourable to my schemes of escape, 
which hitherto I had attempted in vain. In Alp^ers I purposed to renew my 
efforts ; for notwith^tandine my numerous dìsappomtments, -the hope of recover- 
ing my liberty never abandoned me ; no sooner did one expedient fail than I 
grasped at another, which stili preserved my hopes alive. 

" By these means I supported existence, shut up in a prison which the Turks - 
cali a bath,* where they confine their Christian captives — not only those which 
belong to the king, but the captives of private individuala. In this place there 
is also another class; who serve èhe city in its public works, and in other 
pffices : they are called the slaves of the Almazen; and as they belong to the 
public, having no particular master, they find it very difficult to regain th^ir 
liberty ; for even when they mightprocure money, there are none with whom 
they can negotiate their ransom. The king's slaves do not work with the rest, 
unless their ransom is slow in coming, in which^case they are put upon toilsome 
labour, to hasten its arrivai. As they knew mv rank to be that of a captain, 
in spite of my assurances that I had neither mterest nor money, they would 
place me among those who expected to be redeemed ; and the chain I wore was 
rather as a sign of ransom than to secure my person. 

** Thus I passed years of captivity, with other gentlemen of condition from 
whom ransom was expected. We suffered much ^th from hunger and naked- 
ness ; but these were less painfiU to endure than the sieht of those unpaxalleled 
and cxcessive cruelties which our tyrant inflicted upon his Christian slaves : not 
a day passed on which one of these unfortunate men was not either hanged, 
impalco, or mutilated; and often without tht least provocation. Even the 
Turks acknowledged that he acted thus mei ely for the gratification of his 
murderous and inhuman disposition. 

** One Spanish soldier only, whose name was something de Saavedra, + hap- 
pened to be in his good graces ; and although his enterprises to effect an escape 
were such as will long be remembered there, he never gave him a blow, nor 
ordered one to be given him, nor even rebuked him : yet, for the least of many 
things he did, we ali feared he would be impaled alive ; so indeed he feared 
himsel^ more than once. Did the time allow, I could teli you of some thifigs 
done by this soldier which would surprise you more than my own narrative. 

" But to return. The court-yard of our place of confinement was ovérlooked 
by the Windows of a house belongìng to a JBdoor of distinction, >vhich, as is usuai 
there, were rather peep-holes than Windows, and even these had thick and dose 
lattices. It. happened that one day, as I was upon a terrace belonging to our 
prison with three of my companions, trying by way of pastime who could leap 
larthest with his chains, I accidentally looked up, and observed a cane held out 
from one of the Windows above us ; a handkerchief was fastened to the end of 
it, which wavin£, seemed to invite us to take hold of it. One of my comrades 
seeing it, placedhimself under the cane, expectingit would be dropped; but as 
he approached, the cane was drawn back again. Upon his retinng, àie cane 
-was again lowered as before. Another of our party then went towards it, but 
was rejected in the same manner. The third then tried it, but without any 
better success. Upon which I determined to try my fortune; and I had no ' 
sooner placed myself under the cane, than it fell at my feet I immediately 
ontied the handkevchie^ and in a knot at one corner found ten cianis — a sort oi 

* The baths of the Christian captives are large courtyards, the interìors of which are stii- 
roupded by snudi chambers. Wìthin these the captives who are not under strìct confinement 
are enclosed at night ; die others are confined in dungeona. 

t The Saavedra here mentioned is Migniel de Cervantes himaelf, wiio *ii this possage only 
■peaks expressly of himseif ; the hero of the captive's tale being captain Vlednu, who was a 
lellow^ufierer. with him under the tyi^anny of Asan Aga. 
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base gold coin used by the i^oois, each piece wortli aboutten lealsof om 
money. You will conceive that I felt no Icss pleasure than surprise at this 
singular ciroimstance, especially as it was so obvious that the favonr was 
intended exclvsively for me. I took my monev, retumed to the terrace, looked 
again to the window, and perceived a very vhite hand hastily ofjen and dose 
it. Thence we conjecturea that it must be some woman residing in that houfitt 
-who had been thus charitable ; and to express our thanks we made onr reve- 
rences after the Moorish fashion, inclinila the head, bending the body, and 
laying the hands on the breast. 

'* Soon after, a small cross made of cane was hdd out of the wìndow; and 
then drawn in again. On this signal we conduded that it must be some 
Christian woman who was a captive in that house ; but the whiteness of the 
hand, and the bracdet on the wrist, seemed to oppose this idea. Then again 
we imagined it might be a Christian renegade, whom theìr masters often marry ; 
for they vahie them more than the Women of thdr own nation. But our reason- 
ings and conjectures were wide of the truth. From this tiine' we continued to 
gaze at the window with great anxiety, as to our polar star ; but fifteen days 
elapsed without havìng once seen either the hand or any other signal ; and 
though in this interval we had anxiously endeavoured to procure iiiformatiQn 
as to the inhabitants of that house, we never could leam more than that the 
house belonged to a rich Moor, named Agi-Morato, who had been alcaide of 
the part of Bata, an office among them of great authorìty. At length the cane 
> and handkerchief again appeared, with a stili lazger knot ; and at a time whec ' 
as before, ali the other captives txrere absent except myself and three companions. 
We repeated our former trial, each of my three companions going before me ; 
but the cane was not let dowa until I approached. The knot, I found, con* 
tained Spanish crowns in gold, and a paper written in Arabie, which waS marked 
with a large cross. I kisscd the cross, took the crowns, and retumed to the 
terrace, wbere we ali made our reverences. Again the hand appeared ; I made 
signs that I would read the paper, and the window dosed. 

" We were very impatient to know the contents bf the paper, but none of us 
understood Arabie, and it was difficult to fìnd an interpreter. I deternùned at 
length to confide in a renegado, a native of Murcia, wno hadprofessed him&elf 
friendly towards me, and whom, from an interchange of cònfidence, I could 
saiely trust : for it is usuai with these men, when the^ wìsh to return to Chrìsten- 
dom, to procure certificates from captives of distinction, attesting their character 
as good Chrìstians. These certificates are, however, sometimes employed for 
art&l purposes. ' For instance, if on their piratical excursions they happen to 
be shipwrecked or taken, they produce their wntten characters, pretending that 
they hieid only joined the pirates to efìfect their escape into a Christian country, 
and by this means live unmolested until they bave an opportunity of retuming 
to Barbary to resumé their former course of life. But my friend was not of this 
number. Witìi.a good design he had obtained certificates, in which we had 
spoken of him in the highest terms ; and, had the Moors found these papers 
upon him, they would certainly bave bumt him alivé. I knew that this man 
was well acouainted with the Arabie language; but before I entmsted to him 
the whole affair, I desired him to read the paper, which I pretended to bave 
found by chance in a hole of my celL He opened it, and stood for some time 
studying and translating it to himself. I asked him if he understood it. 
* Perfectly,' he said, *and if I would provide him with pen and ink, he would 
give me an exact translation.' We instantly supplied him with what he 
required, and he wrote down a literal translation of the Moorish paper, 
observing to us that the words I^dla Maryem signified our Lady tìie Viigi* 
Mary. We iead.the paper^ whidi was nearly in these words :— 
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" ' When I was a child, my father had a woman slave who ìnstructed me in 
the Christian worship, and told me many things of Leila Maryem. This 
Christian died, and I know she did not go to the fire, but to Alla ; for I saw 
her twice afterwards, and she bid me go to the country of the Christians to 
see Leila Maryem, who loved me very much. I know not how it is, though I 
bave seen many Christians from this window, none has looked like a gentle- 
man but thyself. I am very beautiful, and young; and bave a great deal of 
money to carry away with me. Try if thou canst find means for us to get 
away, and thou shalt be my husband, if it please thee ; and if othenyise, I 
shall not care, for Leila Maryem will provide me a husband. I write tìiis 
myself: be careful who reads it. Trust not any Moor, for they are ali 
treacherous. I am full of tears, and wouid not bave thee trust anybody ; for 
if my father hears of it, he will immediately throw me into a well, and cover 
me with stones. I will làsten a thread to the cane ; tie thy answer to it, and if 
thou hast nobody that can write Arabie, teli me by signs — Leila Maryem will 
enable me to understand them. Both she and Alla protect thee ! and this 
cross too, which I often kiss ; for so the captive instructed me.* 

" Conceive, gentlemen, our emotion at the contents of this paper I Being 
indeed so manifest, the renegado dearly perceived that it could not bave been 
found by acciden^ but was actually written to one of us' ; and he therefore 
entreated us, if bis conjectures were true, to confide in him ; for he would 
venture bis fife for our liberty. As he spoke, he drew from bis bosom a 
crucifix of brasR, and with tears swore by the Deity that image represented, in 
whom, though a sinner, he firmly believed, that he would faithfully keep secret 
whatever we should reveal to him : for he hoped that through the same means 
by which we regained our liberty he. should be restored to the bosom of our 
holy church, from which, like a rotten member, he had been sepàrated through 
bis ignorance and sin. This was spoken with such evident marks of sincerity 
that we agreed to teli him the truth ; and therefore communìcated to him the 
whole aimr, without reserve. • We showed him the window, out of which the 
cane had appeared, and he determined to find out the owner of the house. 
Havitig considered that it would be proper to answer the lady's billet, the 
renegado instantly wrote what I dictated to him, which I can repeat correctly 
to you j for not one of the material drcumstanoes which befel me in this 
adventure has yet escaped my memory, nor ever will, as long as I live. My 
answer to' the Moor was this : — 

** *The true Alla preserve thee, dear lady, and that blessed Maryem, the. 
true mother of God ! who, because she loves thee, has inspired thee with a 
desire to go into the land of Christians. Pray that she will mstruct thee how 
to obey her commands, and she is so good that she will not deny thee. As for 
myself and the Christians with me, we are ready to hazard our lives to serve thee. 
Fail not to write and inform me of thy resolutions, and I will always answer 
thee : for, thanks to the great Alla ! we bave a Christian captive who is well 
acquainted with thy language; and thou mayest, without fear, communicate 
anything to us. I promise thee, on the name of a good Christian, to make 
thee my wife, as soon as we reach a Christian country; and be assured the 
Christians perform their promises. Alla and Maryem bis mother protect 
thee^ dear lady 1 ' 

'* My letter being thus prepared, I waited for two days, when an opportunity 
again offered of bemg alone on the terrace ; and the cane soon made its ap- 
pearance, though I could not see by whom it was held. I found the thread 
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-J'rn.ly attached to the end of it to receive my letter, which I immediately 
ia-stcned to it Shortly after the handkerchlef was dropped, m which I now 
fuund gold and Silver coin to the amoant of fiily crowns — ^a jo3rfal s^ht, when 
regarded as the means of obtainiiig lib^ty. On the same evening we were 
told by our ren^ado that this house was iohabited by a very rìch Moor> named 
Aeì-M orato ; and that he had an only danghter, heiress to his whole property, 
wno was considered the most beautìml woman in ali Barbary : and that sevend 
of the viceroys who had been sent thither had sought her in marriage, but 
that she had reiected them. He alao leamed that she had a Christian woman- 
slave» who died some time before : ali which agreed perfectly with the contents 
of the paper. We then consulted with the ren^;ado on what measure we 
shoold take to carnr ofif the Moorish lady, and make our escape into Chrìsten- 
dom : and it was nnally agreed that we should wait for a second letter from 
2^raida (the name of her who now desires to be called Maria); for it was obvious 
that she was in possession of the surest means of effecting our design. During 
the four following days, the bath was constantly filli of people ; but the first 
time it was vacant, me cane again appeared with the prolific handkerchie£ 
The billet I then received contained these words : — 

'* * I do not know, dear signor, how we are to get to Spain ; nor has Leila 
Maryem informed me, although I have asked her. The only means I caa 
think of Ì8 to convey to thee throug^ this window a laige sum of money, wiith. 
which thou mayest redeem thyself and friends; one of whom may then 

grocnre a bark from the land of the Christians, and retiùn to the test I will 
e ready in my &ther*s garden, at the Babazon-gate, dose to Uie sea-side-^ 
thou mayest safely convey me thence to the bark ; but remember thou art to 
be my husband ; otherwise I will pray to Maryem to punish thee. If thou 
canst trust nobody to go for the bark, ransom thyself and go ; for I shall be 
secure of thy return, as thou art a gentleman and a Christian. Take care not 
to mistake the garden ; when I see thee walking there; I shall conclude thou 
art alone, and will fumish thee with money. Alla preserve thee, dear signor ! ' 

** On hearing the proposai contained in this letter, each offered himself to 
be the ransomed person; promising faithfiilly to return with the boat But 
tìie renegado woiud not trust any of us : for he said he well knew, by ex- 
perìence, how seldom promises made in slavery are remembered after a rdease 
from bondage. Many captives of distinction, he said, had tried this expedient : 
ransominc one, to send with money to Valencia or Majorca, in order to procure 
a vessel for the conveyance of others; but none ever retumed to fulfil his 
engagement; for the dread of again falling into captivity effaces from the 
memoiy every other obligation. In confirmation of what he said, he related to 
US many extraordinary instai]ces of the kind ; and he concluded with sa3àng \ 
that the best way would be to gìve the money intended for the ransom of a 
Christian, to him, that he might purchase a vessel there, in Algiers, under 
pretence of tuming merchant, and trading to Tetuan, and along the coast; 
that when master of the vessel he could easily contrive means to get us from 
the^ bath, and put us on board ; especially if the Moor would fumish money 
endugh to redeem us ali. The greatest difficulty, he said, was that the Moors 
do not allow a renegado to have any but large 'vessels fitted for pìratical uses, 
as they suspect their real motives, il they purchase small ones : but he thoug^t 
this objection might be removed by takìng in a Tagarin Moor as a partner in 
his mercantile conc^m. Having once got a vessel at their command, he 
assured us we might consider everything as accomplished. 

"Although my companions and myself would have preferred sending for the 
Tessei to Majorca, as the Moorish lady proposed, yet wedared.not contradict 
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him, lest he should betray. our project,, and by discovering the clandestine 
correspondence of Zoraida, endanger her life, for whom we would willingly 
have sacrìfìced our own ; we therefore lesolved to commit ouiselves into Uie 
liands of God, and trust the r^hegado. He instandy wrote my answer to 
Zoraida, saying that we would do ali she advised, for she had dìrected as well 
as if Leila Maryera herself .had mspired her ; that the delay or immediate execu- 
tion of the plaiT depended solely upon herself ; and I repeated my promise to 
become her husband The next day, therefore^ when die bath was clear, she 
at various times, with the help of the cane and handkerchief, gave us two Óiou- 
sand crowns m gold, and a paper informing me that.on the Srst Juma, that is 
Frìday, she was to go to her father's garden, and that before she went she would 
give US more mon«y : desirmg us to teli her if it was not suffident, as she couid 
give US any smn ; having such abundance under her care that her father would 
never miss it 

« We immedlately gave fi ve hundred crowns to the ren^ado, to buy the 
v«ssdL With eiffht hundred I ransomed mysd( and dqposited the money with 
amerchant of Valencia then at Algiers, who redeem^i me from the king; 

E'ng his word for me that by the first ship firom Valencia my ransom should 
lid : for had he paid him Uien, it would have made the kmg suspect that it 
lain some time in his hands, and that he had employed it to his own use. 
Indeed it would have been by no means safe, with a master of such a disposition 
as mine, to have paid the money immediately. The Thursday preceding the 
Frìday on which the fair Zoraida was to go to the ^rden, die gave us a thou- 
sand cro^;^ mc&re, witli a billet cntreating me when I was ransomed to seek her 
fiithei^s garden, and take every opportunity of seeine her. I promised her in a 
few words that I would not fall, and b^;ged that she would recommend us in 
her prayets to Leila Maryena. We now concerted the means for redeeming our 
three companions, lest if I were ransomed without them they might fed uneasy, 
aad be tempted by the devil to do sometMng to the prejudice of Zoraida : I 
therefore ransomea them in the same way, and placed tbe whole amount in the 
hands of the merchant, that he might have no fear in becoming responsible for 
US ; although we did not admit him into our oonfidence; 



CHAPTER XLL 
Wheràn the cafirve continues his skry^ 

'* Our renegado about fifteen days afterwards purchased a very good bark, 
laige enough to hold thirty persons ; and to prevent suspicion he maide a short 
▼oyage to a place called Sargel, thirty leagues finom Algiers, towards Oiun— a 
place of ^eat trade for dried figs. Two or three times he made this trip, 
acoompaoied by his Tagarin partner. The Moors of Arr^on are in Barbary 
caUed Ta^;arins, and those of uranada, Mudejares ; and in me kingdom of Fez 
the Mudejares are called Elches, who are prìncipally employed by the Idn^ in 
military service. Each time that he arrived with his barlc, he cast anchor m a 
little <róek very near^to the garden where Zoraida waited for us ; and there he 
either performed the zala with his Moorish rowers, or contrived some way of 
practismg in jest their future project, in order to dude suspidon. He would 
also occasionally visit Zoraida's garden, and b^ some firuit, which her father 
often gave him, without knowiag who he was. His object was to speak to 
Zoraida, and tdl her that he was the person whom I had entnisted to couvey 
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her to Christendom, and that she might fed in perfect securìtv. But tfais was 
ìmpossible, as the Moorìsh women nerer sufTer themselves to be seen either by 
Moor or Turk, nnless by the command of their husbuids or fathers ; tfaoi^ 
Christian slaves, it is tme, are allowed to coQverM with them, and pèrhaps even 
with too much fireedonu I should have been sony if he had spoken to her, m 
she mieht have been alarmed at theafTah- haying-been entmsted to a ren^iado ; 
but he nad no opportanity of eiFecting his design.^ Finding that he could now 
safely go to and from Saira, and andior where he pleased, and that the Taga- 
rìn, his partner, was wh(3ly subservient to him — ^in short, that nothing was 
wanting Dut some Christians to assist at the oar — he desired me to detennine on 
our party, and be ready on the following Frìday. I immediately engaged twèlve 
Spaniards, ali able rowers, whom just at that time it was no easy matter to pro- 
cure ; for there were twenty ):orsaìrs out on pirating excnrsions, and they nad 
taken almost ali the rowers with them. Ali I said to them was, that they must 
steal prìvately out of the town on the following Friday, in tìie dusk of the 
evenin& and wait for me near Ari-Morato's ga^en ; and with this cantioii, 
whichlgave to each separately, mat if they should see any other Christians 
there, they had oidy to say I ordered them to stay for me in that place. 

" After these steps were taken, one thing was yet wanting, and that the most 
essential of ali, namely, to apprise Zoraida of our intended movements, that 
she might not be alarmed if we rushed upon her without previous waming. 
I went, therefore, myself, on the day preceding our departare, to the garden, 

^ under pretence of ^therine herbs. The first person I met was her father, who 
rddressed me in a jargon wnich is used over alt Barbary, and even atT^onstanti- 
rople, among the captives and Moors. It is neither Morìsco nor Castilien, nor 
ti e language of any other nation, but a medley of severa!, and is very generally 
understood. He asked me what I sought for in that garden, and to whom I 
belonged? I told him that I was a slave of Amante Marni, his friend, and that 
I carne to request herbs for his table. He then asked me if I was upon ransom? 
A t tliis moment the fair Zoraida, having observed me in the garden, had quitted 
the house, and carne towards us. Her father seeing her slowly approach, 
caPed her to him. It would be in vain for me to attempt to describe tbe 
beautifal creature who then appeared before my eyes. More jewels hung abont 
her lovely neck, and were suspended from her ears, or scattered over her tresses, 
than she had hairs on her head Her ancles were, according to custom, bare, 
and encircled by carcaxes, or foot-bracelets, of the purest gold^ and so studded 
with diamonds that, as she told me since, her father valued mem at ten thousand 
pistoles j and those she wore on her arms were of equal vaine. Pearls of the 
fin est qiudit^ were strewed about her in profdsion : those predous gems, indeed, 
form one of the principal embellishments of the Moorish ladies, and are, there- 
fore, in great request among the natives. Zoraida's father was said to have 

- possessed them in abundance, and other wealth to the amount of two hundred 
thousand crowns : of ali which she who is now mine was once sole mistress. 
Whether or not she then appeared beautiful thus adomed, and in the days of her 
prosperity, may be conjectured by what remams after so màny fatigues; for it 
is well known that beauty is often at the mercy of accìdent as well as liable to 
be improved or impaired by the passions. In short, I gazed upon her as the 
most lovely object my eyes had ever beheld. Indeed, when I considered my 
obligations to her, I could only regard her as an angel descended firom heaven 
for my deliverance. 

*' When she had come up to us, her father told her in his own langnage, that 
I was a captive belonging to his friend Amante Mami. She then adced me, in 
that medley speech which I mentioned to you, whether I was a gentleman, and 
why I did not ransom myself. I told* her that I was dready ransomed, and by 
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the sum wlùch was to be paid she might judge how my master ranked me, 
whose demand ha4 been fifteen hundiid pieces of eight ' Tnily,* said she, 
•had you belonged to my iather, he shoiild not have parted with you for twicc 
that sum : for you Christians always deceive in the account you give of your- 
selves, pretending to be poor, in order to cheat the Moors.' 'It may be so, 
signora,' answerà I, ' but, in truth, I deal^ sincerely with my master, and shall 
ever do the same by everybody. * * And when do you go away ? ' said Zoraida. 

* I believe to-morrow,* said I : * for there is a Prendi véssel which is expected to 
sail then, and I intend to go in her.' ' Would it not be better,' replied Zoraida, 

* to stay until some ships come from Spain, and go with one of them, rather 
than with the Prendi, who are not your friendsf' . *I think not, signora,* 
replied I: 'but should the late intelligence of the arrivai of a Spanish ship 
piove tnie^ I would perìiaps stay a short time longer; it is, however, more prò- 
bable that I shall depart to-morrow : for I so ardently desire to be in my own 
country, and with the persons I love, that I am impatient of any delay. ' ' You 

.are, perhaps,.marrìed,^said Zoraida, 'and therefore anxious to return, and be 
at home with your wife!' 'No, indeed,* I replied, 'but I am under an en- 
gagement to marry as soon as I return.' ' And is the lady to whom you are 
engaged beautiful ? ' said Zoraida. * So beautiful,' answered I, ' that to com- 
pliment her, and say the tnith, she is very like yourself.' Her father laughed 
neartily at this, and said, * By the Prophet, Christian, she must be beautiful, 
indeed, if she resembies my daughter, who is the handsomest woman in this 
kingdomi Observe her welì, and you will see that I speak the truth. ' Zoraida's 
father was our interpreter in most of this conversation, being better acquainted 
than she was with the language ; for, though she knew something of it> she 
esEpressed her meaning more by signs than words. 

" While we were thus engaged, a Moor came running to us, crying aloud 
that four Turks had leaped over the wall of the garden, and were gathering the 
fruit, though it was not yet ripe. The old man, as well as Zorai(u, was much 
alarmed ; tor the Moors are afraid of the Turks, especially their soldiers, whose 
conduct towards them is insolent and imperìous : even more so than to their 
slaves. - Zoraida's father therefore said to her, ' Daughter, make baste into the 
house, and look yoursdf in, while I go and speak to these dogs ; and you, 
Christian, gather your herbs, and begone in peace, and Alla send you safe to , 
your own country.' I made my obeisance, and he went afler the Turks^ 
2^raida also retired, but as soon as her father was out of si^ht she retumed to 
me, and said, with her eyes full of tears, ' Ataméji, Christiano ? Ataméji ? ' 
that is, ' Art thou going away, Christian ? Art thou going ? ' * Yes, dearest 
lady,' said I, 'but not without you. Expect me the next Juma, and be not 
alarmed when you see us; for we will convey you safely to a Christian lan>i' 
She understoodall that Isaid; and, throwing her arm about my neck, she began 
with fiUtering steps to move towards the house ; when, unfortunatdy as it 
might have proved, her father retumed and saw us in that attitude. We were 
aware that he had seen us, and Zoraida had the presence of mind not to take 
her arm from my neck, but rather hdd me doser ; and letting her head fall upon 
my breast, and bending her knees, she pretended to be fiùnting : so that I 
appeared.to be under the necessity of supporting her. Her father came runmng 
to US, and seeing bis daufHhiter in that situation, inquired the cause. But as she 
made no reply, he said, 'These dogs have certainly terrified her ; ' and taking her 
from me, he supported her in bis arms ; and she, heaving a deep sigh, with her 
eyes stili full of tears, said, 'Amexi, Christiano, amexi V 'Segone, Christian, 
begone ! ' Her father said, 'There is no occasion, child, for 3ie Christian to 
go away; he has done you no harm, and the Turks are gone off. Be not 
alarmed, for there is no danger. ' ' They have indeed frightened ber very much, ' 
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said I, ' and as she desires me to to^ I will noi disobey ; bnt witìi yonr leave^ I 
will come again to this garden forherbs. Peace be wkh yoo.' ^Come when* 
ever you plcase,' said Agi-Morato; 'for my danghter does not say this as 
having been offended by you or any otìier Christian.* I now took my leave crf 
them both ; and she looking as if her soul had been rent fìrom her, went away 
with her fiither, while I, under pretence of gatherìng herbi, care6illy sunreyed 
the whole garden, examining ali the inlets and oatlets, the strength of the house, 
and whatever might tend to facilitate our business. 

"Having finished niy observations, I communicated to the Ten^;ad<i and my 
companions ali that had passed, anxiously wishing for the hour when 1 might 
securely enjoy the happiness which fortune presented to me in the company of 
the beautiful Zoraida. 

"The appointed day at length arrived ; and, sttictly following the nilet and 
dìrections we had previously settled, everythin^ proceeded with the fidrest 
prospect of success. The day following my mterview with Zoraida, oht 
renegado, at the dose of the evening, cast anchor almost oppodte her residence $ 
and the Christians who were to be employed at the oar were ready, and eon- 
ccaled about the neighbourhood, anxiously waiting for me, and eager to surprìse 
the bark, which was lying within view ; for they knew nothing of our plan,-biit 
thought they were to regain their liberty by force and by killing the Moors 
who were on board the vessel : they joined us, therefore, the moment we made 
our appearance. The criticai time was now arrived, the city gates l^ing shut, 
and not a person to be seen abroad ; we therefore ddiberated whether it woold 
be better to go first to Zoraida, or secure the Moois who rowed the vesseL In 
the meantime, our renqg^ado carne to us, asking us why we ddayed ? for that 
now was the time, ali his Moors being thoughtless of danger and most of them 
asleep. When we told him what we were consulting about, he assured us that 
it was necessary first to seize the vessel, which might be done with the utmost 
ease and safety; and then we might go for Zoraida. We ali approvéd his 
counsel, and guided by him immediatdy proceeded to the Tessei ; when he 
leaping in first drew his cutlass, and said in Morisco, 'Let not one man of you 
stir, or he shall instantly die. ' AU the Christians quickly foUowed their leader ; 
and the Moors, who were cowardly fellows, in great alarm and wìthout making 
any resistance (for indeed they had few or no arms), quietly suffered themselves 
to be bound, which was dóne in a moment ; the Christians stili threatening that 
if they made the least noise they would instantly put them ali to death. 

"This being done, and half our number left on board to guard them, the 
remainder, led on by the renegado, went to Agi-Morato*s garden. Fortunately 
the door opened as easily to us as if it had not been locked ; and we carne up 
to the house in profound silence. The lovdy Zoraida was waiting for us at a 
window ; and hearing us approach, she asked in a low voice whether we were 
Nazareni — that is, Christians. I answered in the affirmative, and desired her 
to come down. She knew my voice, and instantly obeyed tìie summons, ap- 
pearing to us beautiful beyond descriptìon, and in the rìchest attire. I took 
ter band, and,'kis8Ìng it, tìie renegado and the rest of our party followed niy 
example, thinking that I only meant to express our thanks and acknowledg- 
ments to her as the instrument of our dehverance. The renegado asked her 
in Morisco whether her father was in the house. She said that he was, but 
that he was asleep. *Then we mu?t awake him,* replied the ren^ado, *and 
carry him and ali his treasures with us.* *No,* said she, *my fìither shall not 
be touched ; and there is nothing of much vaine but what I bave with me, 
which is sufédent to satisfy and enrich you ali : wait a moment and you ^halì 
see.' She then went in again, promisìng to return quickly, and entreating us 
to be silent The renegado having told me what had passec^ I insisted that she 
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shonld be obeyed in every thing. Zoraida soon returned' with a little trunk so 
fìlli of gold crowns that she conld scarcely carry it 

'' In the meantime the father of Zoraida unfortunatdy awoke, and hearing a 
noise m the garden, looked oùt at the window and saw the Christians. Upon 
whidi he cried out as loud as he could in Arabie, ' Christians, Christians t 
thieves, thievcs ! * His outcry threw us ali into the utipost constemation. The 
xenegado, perceiving our danger and the necessity of prompt exertion, nished 
np with several others to the diamber of Agì- Morato ; while I remained below, 
not daring to quit Zoraida, -who had fainted in my arms, They acquitted them- 
selves so well that in a moment they carne down with their prisoner, his hands 
tied, and his mouth stopped with a handkerchief, and threatening if he made 
the least noise, that it would cost him his life. When Zoraida saw her father, 
she covered her e^es, to avoid the si^ht of him ; and he was astonished to see 
her with us, but little thought how willingly she had put herself into our hands. 
We liastened with ali possible speed to the bark, where our comrades were 
waiting for us with impatìence ; and scarcely two hours of the night had passed 
when we were ali salely on board. We now untied the hancU of Zoraida's 
father, and took the handkerchief out of his mouth ; but the renegado again 
wamed him, at perii of his life, not to Speak a word. When he saw his 
daughter, he began to si^h piteously ; especially when he observed that I held 
her dosely embraced, without resistance or complaint on herpart; neverthel^s 
he remained silent, lest we should put the renegado's threat into execution. 

"When Zoraida saw that we were on the point of leaving the coast, she 
begged the renegado to communicate to me her wish that I would unbind the 
Moors, and set her father at liberty, for that she would sooner throw herself 
into the sea than behold a parent who loved her so tenderly carried away 
captive before her eyes, and upon her account The renegado told me hei 
request, and I desìred that she might be gratified ; but he refused to comply, 
saying that if they were put on shore at that place they would immediately raise 
the countiy and despatch armed vessels to pursue us ; and, thus beset oy sea 
and land, it would be impossible for us to escape : ali, therefore, that could be 
done was to give them their liberty at the first Christian country we should 
touch at« In this opinion we ali concurred ; and Zoraida was herself satisiied, 
on hearing our determination, with the reasons why we could not then grant 
her request. "With glad silence and cheerful diligence, our brave rowers now 
handled their oars ; and recommending ourselves to God with ali our hearts, 
we began to make towards the island of Majorca, which is the nearest Christian 
land. But the north wind beginning to blow freshly, and the sea being some- 
what rough, it was found impossible to s^eer our course to Majorca, and _we 
were compelled to keep a^ong shore towards Oran ; though not without great 
apprehensions of being discovered from the town of Sar^el, which lies on that 
coast, about sixty miles from Algìers. We were afraid, likewise, of meeting in 
our passage with some of the galleots which brìng merchandise from Tetuan ; 
thouìg;h, unless it was a cruizer, we trusted we should be able to defend 
ourselves, if not capture some vessel wherein we might more securely pursue 
our voyage. During this time Zoraida kept her head constantly upon my breast, 
that she might not look at her father ; and I could bear her continually calling 
Leila Maryem to assist us. 

'* We had rowed about thirty miles when moming dawned, and we found 
ourselves near a shore which seemed to be quite a desert, and no himian 
creature to be seen. However, by labouring harcl at the oars, we got a little 
out to sea, which had now become more <5lm : and having made about two 
leagues, we ordered the rowers to rest by tunù, in order to recruit themselves 
witU the food, of which we had abnndance ; but they refiosed to <^uit their oar^ 
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•ayiiig that it was not a time to repose, bat that ihey could eat and low at the 
same time^ if those who were nnemploycd would supply them. This was done ; 
but soon the wind beean to blow a brìsk gale, whìdi compelled us to lày aside 
Olir oan : therefore, noisting sail, we steered directly to Oran, as it was im- 
possible to hold any other conrse; and we prooeeded with great rapidity, 
without any other wea than that of meetmg some corsair. We gave provisions 
to the Moorìsh prisoners, comforting them with the assurance that they were 
not slavei, but wotdd havetheir liberty the first opportunity ; and we Dromised 
the same to Zoraida's father. 'I might hope fbr much,* he replied, ' from 
yoar liberality and generons treatment, O Christians 1 but I am not so simple 
as to expect my liberty, or that you would expose yourselves to danger in robbing 
me of it without some view to my ransom ; however, you bave only to name 
the sum you require for myself and this my unhappy daughter, who is the better 
part of my souL. He then wept so bitterW that we were moved to compassion; 
and Zoraida looking up and seeing ber father in tears, left me to throw herseff 
into bis anns. Nothing could be more affecting than the scene. The feither 
now observing ber rich attire, said, * liow is this, daughter ?-—last night, I saw 
you dressed as usuai, and now you are adomed in your gayest apparel ! * She 
answered not a word. The renegado interpreted to us what the Moor had 
said, for he had spoken in bis own language. He then noticed the caslcet in 
which bis daughter kept ber jewels, and being stili more perplexed, he asked 
how it had come into our hands, and what it contained. The renegado now - 



interposed, saying^ * Do not trouble yourself with so many questìons, signor ; 
for in a word I can answer ali — your daughter is a Christian, and has be^ the 
means of filing off our chains and restoring us to liberty. She is bere with ber 



into light, from death to life, and from suffering to glory.' *Is this true, 
daughter T * said the Moor. * It is,* answered Zoraida. * You are then become 
a Christian,' replied the old man, 'and bave thrown your father into the power 
of bis enemies 7 ' Tò which Zoraida answered : ' I am indeed a Christian, but 
I never thought of doing you harm ; I only wished to do myself good.* * And 
what good bave you done yourself, my daughter ? ' * Ask that,* answered she, 
*of I^lla Maryem, who can teli you better than I can.* On hearing his 
daughter speak thus, the Moor with sudden impetuosity threw himself headlong 
into the sea, and would certainly have bcen drowned had not the wide and 
cumbrous garments he wore kept him a short time above water. Zoraida called 
out to US to save him, and we ali hastened to his assistance, and dragged him 
out half-drowned and senseless, a sight which so much affected Zoraida that she 
lamented over him as if he were dead. We placed him so that he might disr 
goige the water he had swallowed, and in aDout two hours he recovered his 
In the meantime, the wind changing, we were obliged to ply our oars 



to avoid running upon the shore ; and by good fortune we came to a creek by 
the side of a small promontory, which by the Modrs is called the Cape of Cava 
Rumia, meaning in our language * The wicked Christian woman ; * for the 
Moors have a tradition that Cava,* who occasìoned the loss of Spain, lies 
buried there. Although they reckon it an ili omen to be forced to anchor at 
this place, it proved a safe harbour to us, considerìng how high the sea ran. 
We placed sentinels on shore, and never dropped our oars; and after partaking 
of the refreshments which the renegado had provided, we prayèd devoutly to 
God and to our Lady for assistance and protection in the nappy accomplish- 
ment of our enterprise. Order was given, at Zoraida's entreaty, to set her 
father on shore, and also the rest of 3ie Moors, who until now had been fast 
bound; for her tender heart could not endure to see her father and countrymen 
* The daughter of Count Jullan, who was the cause of bringing the Moors into Spaio. 
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under confinement We promised l^er it should be done when we put to sea 
again, since we ran no risk in leaving them in so desolate a place. Our prayers 
were not in vain : for the wìnd presently changed in our iavour, and the sea was 
cairn, inviting us to prosecute our voyage. 

f * We now unbound the Moors, and sent them one by one on shore, to their 
greatsurprìse; but when we carne to 2k)raida*s father, who was Aen perfectly in 
his senses, he said, *Why, Chrìstians, is this wicked woman desirous of my 
being set at liberty ? Think you it is out of filial piety ? No, certainly : it is 
because my presence would disturb her in the indulgence of her evi! inclinations. 
Nor think sne is moved to change her religion because she thinks it better than 
ours ; no, because she knows that there is mòre lìcentiousness in your country. ' 
Then, tumìng to Zoraida, while we held him fast, kst he shquld do her any 
violence, he said, * Thou iU-advised, thou infaraous girl ! whither art thou blindly 
goìng with these dogs, pur natund enemies ? Cursed be the hour wherein I 
begat thee, and curs^ the indulgence and luxury in which I brought thee np ! * 
Finding him not disposed to be soon silent, I hurried him ashore, where he 
continued his execrations and wailings, praying to Mahomet that he would 
beseech Heaven to destroy, confound, and annihilate us ; and when we had got 
too far off to bear his words, we could see him tearìng his beard, plucking off his 
hair, and rolling himself on the ground : so high he once raised his voice that 
these words reached us, * Come back, beloved &ughter ! come back, and I wijll 
forgive thee ali ! Let those men keep the money they bave, but do thou come 
back, and comfort thy wretched father, who must perish in this desert land if 
thou forsakest him 1 ' Ali this 2k>raida heard — ali this she felt and bewailed ; 
but could only say in reply, ' May it please Alla, my dear father, that Leila - 
Maryem, who has been the cause of my tuming Christian, may comfort you in 
your affliction ! Alla well knows that I could not do «otherwise than I have done, 
and that these Chrìstians owe me no thanks for any favour to them, since my 
mind would never have had rest until I had performed this work, which to me 
seems as good as you, my dearest father, thhik it bad.* 3ut her father could 
no longer see or bear her. ' I said ali I could to console her as we proceeded on 
our voyage, and happily the wind was so favourable that we made no doubt of 
being next mommg upon the coast of Spain. 

** But as good seldom or never comes unmixed with evil, it happened unfortu- 
nately, or perhaps through the curses the Moor bestowed on his daughter (for a 
father*s curse is alwavs to be dreaded, whatever he may be) — I say it happened 
that about the third hour of the night, when we were fer out to sea, and under 
full sail, we discovered by the light of the moon a round vessel with ali her sails 
out, a little ahead of us, but so near that to avoid running foul of her we were 
forced to strike sail, and they also put the helm hard up, to enable us to pass. 
The men had posted themselves on the quarter-deck, to ask who we wer^ 
whither we were going, and whence we carne ; but as their inquirìes were in 
French, our renegaido said,» * Let no one answer, for these are certainly French 
. corsairs, who plunder everything that falls in their way.* Upon this caution ali 
were silent, and we continued our course, their vessel being to the windward ; 
but we had not proceeded far when they suddenly fìred two guns, and both, as 
it appeared, with chain shot, for one cut our mast throuffh the middle, which ~ 
togetner with the sail fell into the sea, and the other at me same instant came 
throu£[h the middle of our bark, laying it quite open, though without wounding 
any of us. But finding ourselves sinking, we began to cry aloud for help, and 
entreated them'to save us from drowning. They then struck their sails, and sent 
out a boat, with t\s'elve Frenchmen on board, well armed with muskets, and their 
matches lighted ; but seeing how few we were, and that our vessel was sinking, 
they took us in, and told us that we had suffered for our incivility in retiuning 
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them no answer. Our renegado took the trtmk contaimng Zoraida*s treasare, 
and unperceived threw it into the sea. In short, we ali passed into the French 
ship, where, having gamed from us ali the information they wanted, tfaey pro- 
oeeded to treat us as enemiea, strìpping us of eveiything, even of the^bracelets 
which Zoraida wore upon her ankles. But I snfTeréd most from apprehensions 
lest thev should rob her of the most precious jewel of aH But tne desires of 
these kind of men seldom extend fartner than to money, in the pursuit of which 
they are insatiable. They wouid have taken away even the clothes we wore as 
slaves, had they thought them of the smallest vaine. Some of them proposed 
throwing us ali overboard, wrapped up in a sail : for their object was to trade 
in some of the Spanish ports, pretencung to be of Brittany ; and should they 
carry us with them they would there be seized and punished for the robbery. 
But the captain, who had plundered my dear Zoraida, said he was contented 
with wbat he had already got, and that he woukl not touch at any part of Spaio, 
but pass the Straits of Gibraltar by night, and make the best of his way fot 
Rocnelle, whence he came ; and therefore they finally agreed to provide us with 
a boat and what was necessary for so short a voyage as we had to make. ^ Thia 
they did on the following day, when in view of me Spanish coast, at the s^ht ol 
which ali our troubles were forgotten — so great is the delight of regaining liberty ! 
It was about noon when they dismissed us, with two barrels of water and some 
biscuit The captain was even so bx moved by compassion as to give Zoraida 
about forty crowns in gold, at the same time forbìdding his soldiers to strip her 
of her clothes, the same which she now wears. 

** We expressed to them more gratitude for what they refrained from doing 
than resentment for what we had suffered firom them ; and thus we separated, 
they steering towards the Straits, and we towards the land before us, rowing so 
hard that we hoped to reach it before moming. Some of our party thought it 
unsafe to land at dark upon a coast with which we were unacquainted ; while 
others were so impatient, that they were for making the attempt even though 
amon^ rocks, rather than be exposed to the corsairsof Tetuan, who are often at 
night m Barbary and the next moming on the coast of Spain, where they usually 
make some prize, and return to sleep at their own homes. It was agreed at 
last that we should row gently towards the shore, and, if the sea proved cairn, 
land where we could : and before midnight we found ourselves dose to a laige 
and high mountain, at the foot of which there was a convenieht landing-place. 
We ran our boat into the sand, leaped on shore^ and kissed the ground : thanking 
God with tears of Joy for the happy termination of our perilous voyage. We 
dragged our boat on shore, and tnen dimbed the mountsun, scarcely crediting 
that we were really upon Christian ground. We were anxious for day-break; 
but having at length gained the top of the mountain, whence we had hoped to 
discover some village or shepherd's hut, we could see no indications of human 
abode ; we therefore proceeded fartìier into the country, trusting we should soon 
meet with some person to inform us where we were. But what most troubled 
me was to see Zoraida travel on foot through those craggy places ; for though I 
sometimes carried her in my arms, she was more distressed than relieved by my 
labour. I therefore led her by the band, and she bore the fatigue with the 
utmost patience and cheerfiilness. 

" Thus we proceeded for about a quarter of a league, when the sound of a 
little beli reached our ears, which was a signal that fiocks were near ; and 
eagerly looking around us, we perceived a young shepherd at the foot of a cork- 
tree, quieti^ shaping a stick with his knife. We called out to him, upon ^hich 
he raised his head and hastily got up f and, the first who presented themsdves to 
his sight being the renegado and Zoraida, in Moorìsh habits, he thought ali the 
Moors in Barbaty were upon him ; making, therefore, towards the wood wi^ 
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Incredible speed, he crìed out, as loud as he could, '* Moors ! the Moors are 
londed ! Moors, Moors I arm, arm ! ' We were perplexed at first how to act ; 
but considering that he wouid certainly alarm the country, and that the militia 
of the coast would soon be out to see what was the jnatter, we agreed that the 
ren^ado should strip off his Turklsh habit, and put on a jerkin, or slave's 
cassock, which one of our party immediately gave him, leaving himself only in 
his shirt. Then recommending ourselves to Heaven, we pursued the same road 
that the shepherd had taken, expecting every moment that the coast-guard 
would be upon us. Nor were we deceived in our apprehensions, for not long 
afterwards, when we were descending into the plaln, we discovered above fifty 
horsemen advancing at a half-gallop ; upon which we stood stili to wait their 
approach : but as they drew near and found, instead of the Moors they had 
expected, a party of poor Christian captives, they were not a little surprised ; 
and one of them asked us whether we had been the cause of the alarm spread 
in the country. I told him that I believed so, and was proceeding to inform 
him whence we carne, and who we were, when one of our party recognised the 
horseman who had questioned us ; and interrupting me, he exclaimed, ' God be 
praised for bringing us to this part of the country ! for if I am not mistaken, the 
ground we stand upon is the territory of Velez Malaga ; and if long captivity has 
not impaired my memory, vou, sir, who now question us, are Fedro de Busta- 
mente, my uncle.* Scarcely had the Christian capti ve ceased speaking, when 
the horseman threw himself from his borse, and ran to embrace the young man, 
saying to him, * Dear nephew of my soul, I well remember you I How often 
bave I bewailed your loss, with your raother and kindred, who are stili living 
to enjoy the pleasure of seeing you again ! We knew you were in Algiers ; and 
by your dress, and that of your companions, I conjecture that you must bave 
recovered vour liberty in some miraculous manner.* *It is so, indeed,' 
answered the young man, * and when an opportunity offers you shall know the 
whole story.* As soon as the horsemen understood that we were Christian 
captives, they ali^hted, and each of them invited us to accept of his borse to 
carry us to the city of Velez Malaga, which was a league aiid a half distant. 
Some of them went back to convey the boat to the town, on being informed 
where we had left it ; others took us up behind them, and Zoraida rode behind 
our captive*s uncle. The news of our coming having reached the town before 
US, multitudes came out to greet us. They were not much surprised by the 
sight of liberated captives, or Moors made slaves, for the people of that coast 
are accustomed to both ; but they were struck by the beau^ of Zoraida, which 
then appeared in perfection ; for the exercise of walking, and the delight of 
being sale in Chrìstendom, produced such a complexion that, if my affection 
did not deceive me, the world never saw a more beautiful creature. 

** We went directly to the church, to return thanks for the mercy of our 
deliverance ; and Zoraida, upon first enterìng, said the images there were very 
like that of Leila Maryem. The renegado told ber that she was right, and 
explained to ber as well as he could wlmt they signified, that she might adore 
them as the representations of that very Leila Maryem who had spoken to ber : 
nor was she slow in comprehending him, for she had good sense, and a ready 
apprehension. After this they accommodated us iiì different houses of the 
town; and the Christian, our companion, took the renegado, 2^raida, and 
myself^ to the house of his parents, who treated us with the same kindnessthey 
showed towards their own son. We stayed in Velez six days ; when the 
renegado, having gained ali necessary information on the subject, repaired to 
the city of Granada, there to be re-admitted, by means of the holy Inquisition, 
iato the bosom of our church. The rest of the freed captives each went their 
- own way, leavinec Zoraida and myself to pursue ours, with no other worldly 
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wealth than the crowns which the coiutesv of the Frendunan had bestowed oa 
ber; some of which proved uaefiil in porchasing the animai on which she rìdes. 
'I bave hitherto attended her as a father and esqnire, not as a hosba^d; and we 
are going to see if my father be yet alive, or whether my brothers bave been 
more fortunate than myself : thou^ since Heaven has given me Zoraida, I 
cannot conceive that any better fortune oouid have befallen me. The patience 
with which she bears the inconveniences attendant on poverty, and the fervonr 
of her piety, excitea my warmest admiration ; and I consider myself boond to 
serve her aìl the days of my life : yet the ddight I feel in knowing her to be 
mine is sometimes disturbed by an uncertainty whether I shall find any corner 
in mv own country wherein to dielter her; and also whether time or death loay 
not nave made such alterations in my fiunily that I shall find none left to 
acknowledge me. 

" This, gentlemen, is my story; whether it has been entertaining or nncom- 
mon, you are the best judges : 1 can only say, for my own part, that I would 
willingly have been more Imef ; and, indeed, I have omitted many drcomstances 
lest you should think me tedious." 



CHAPTER XLII. 

Which treats ofother occurrences ai the inn; and ofvariom things worthy 
to heknoìvn, 

As soon as the captive ceased speaking, "Truly, captain," said Don 
Fernando» "your narrative has been so interesting to us, both from the extra- 
ordinary nature of the events themselves, and your manner of relating them, 
that we should not have been wearied, had it lasted till to-morrow. * The 
whole par^ now offered their services with such expressions of kindness and 
sinceri^, that the captain felt highly gratified. Don Fumando in particular 
offered, if he would return with him, to prevail with the marquìs his brother to 
stand god&ther at Zoraida's baptism ; and promised on his own part to afford 
him ali the assistance necessary for his appearance in his own country with the 
dignity and distinction due to his person. The captive thanked him most 
courteously, but declined his generous ofTers. 

Night waS now advanced, and a coach arrived at the inn, with some horsemen. 
The traveUers wanted lodgìng for the ni^ht, but the hostess told them that there 
was not an inch of room disengaged m the whole inn. ''Notwithstanding 
that,*' said one of the men on horseback, "there must be room made for my 
lord judge bere in the coach." On hearing this, the hostess was disturbed, and 
said: **Sir, the truth is, I have no bed; but if his worship, my lord judge^ 
brìngs one with him, let him enter, in Heaven's name; for I ana my husband 
will quit our own chamber to accommodate his honouV." 

** Be it so," quoth the squire; and by this time a person had alìghted firom 
the coach, whose garb immediately showed the nature tuid dignity of his 
station : for his long gown and tucked-up sleeves denoted him to be a judge, as 
his servant had said. He led by the hand a young lady, apparenUy about 
sixteen years of age, in a riding-dress, so loveiy and elegant in her person, that 
ali were struck with so much admiration, that had they not seen Dorothea, 
Lucinda, and Zoraida, they would never have believed that there was such 
another beautiful damsel in existence. Don Quixote was present at their 
entrance, and he thus addressed them : "Your worship may securely enter, and 
range this castle; for however confined and inconveraent it may be, place will 
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always be found for arms and lettera ; especially when, like your worship, they 
appear under the patronac^e of beauty : tor to this fair maiden not only castles 
shonld throw open wide their gates,- but rocks divide and separate, and moun« 
tains bow their lofty heads in s^utation. Enter, sir, into this paradise ! for here 
you will find suns and stars worthy of that lovely heaven you bring with you. 
nere you will find arms in their zenith, and beauty in perfection I " The judgé 
raarvelled greatl^ at this speech, and he eamestly surveyed'the knight, no less 
astonished by his appearance tlian his discourse, and was considering what to 
say in reply, when the other ladies made their appearance, attracted by the 
account the hostess had giVen of the beauty of the young lady. Don Fernando, 
CardeniO) and the priest, paid their compliments m a more intelligible manner 
than Don Quixote, and aU the ladies of the castle welcomed the fair stranger. 
In short, the judge easily percèived that he was in the company of persons of 
distinction ; but uè mien, visage, and behaviour of Dpn Quixote confounded 
him. After mutuai courtesies and inquiries as to what accommodation the inn 
afTorded, the arrangements previously made were adopted : namely, that ali the 
women should lodge in the targe chamber, and the men remain without, as their 
euard. The judge was content that the young lady, who was his daughter, 
should accompany the other ladies, and she herself readily consented : thus, 
with part of the innkeeper*s narrow bed, together with that whidi the judge had 
brought with him, they accommodated themselves during the night better than 
they had expected. 

' The captive, from the moment he saw tlie judge, felt his heart beat, from an 
impression that this gentleman was his brother. He therefore inquired his name 
and countiy of one of the servants, who told him that he was the licentiate John 
Perez de Viedma, and he had heard that his native place was in a town in the 
mountains of Leon. This account confirmed him in the opinion that this was 
indeed that brother who, by the advice of his father, had applied himself to 
letters. Agitated and overjoyed, he called aside Don Fernando, Cardenio, and 
the priest, and communicated to them bis discovery. The servant had also told 
him that he- was going to the Indies, as judge of the courts of Meidco, and that 
the young lady was his daughter, whose mother had died in giving her birth, 
but had left her a rich inheritance. He asked them how they thought he had 
best make himself known, or how he could ascertain whether his brother, seeing 
him so poor, wouid not be ashamed to own him, or receiye him to his ^som 
with aftection. ''Leave me to make that experiment," said the priest; ''not 
that I make ai^y doubt, signor captain, of your meeting with a Idnd reception ; 
for there is an appearance of worth and good sense in your brother which neither 
implies arrogance nor inabUit^ to appredate duly the acddents of fortune." 
*'* Nevertheless," said the captam, " I would rather not discover mvsdf abruptly 
to Ijùnu" ''Leave ali to me," answered the priest, *'and I will manage the 
affair to your satisfaction." 

A coUation bein^ now ready, they ali sat down to table, except the captain, 
to partake of it, and also the ladies, who remained in their own cnamber. The 
priest took this opportunity of speaking to the judge : *' My lord, I had a 
comrade of your name in Constantinople, where I was a slave some years. He 
was a captain, and one of the bravest soldiers in the Spanish infantry ; but he 
was as unfortunate as brave." '* Pray, what was this captain's name? " said 
the judge. " He was called,*' answered the priest, '* Ruy Perez de Viedma, 
and was bom in a village in the mountains of Leon. He related to me a dr- 
cumstance which, from a person of less veracity than himself I should bave 
taken for a tale such as old women teli by a winter's fire-side. He told me that 
his father had divided his estate equally between himself and his three sons, and 
after giving them certain precepts better than those of Cato^ he proposed to 
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them the choioe of three professions. My friend stdopted that of arms, aod I 
can assure you that he was sa successlul, that in a few years, withoat any other 
aid than bis own bravcry and merit, he rose to the rank of a capCain of foot, and 
was in the high-road to preferment, when fortune proved adverse^ and he loct 
. her favoors, together with his liberty, in that glorious action which gave freedom 
to so many — ^I mean the battle of Lepanto. I was myseif taken m Goleta, aad 
aflerwards, by different adventures, we became comrades in Constantinople. 
He was aherwards sent to Algiers, where he met with one of the strangeat 
adventnres in the world." The priest then brìefly related to him what had. 
passed between his brother and Zoraida. He was'listened to by the jndge with 
extreme aitention ; but he proceeded no farther than to that point where the 
Christians were plondered oy the French, and his comrade and the beaotifiil 
Moor left in poverty ; pretending that he knew not what became of them after* 
ward, whether they ever reached Spain, or were carried by their captors to 
France. 

The captain stood listening at some distance^ and watching ali the emotions 
of his brother, who when the priest had finished his story sighed profoundly, 
and with tears in his eyes said, " Oh, sir, you know not how nearly I am affected 
by what you bave communicated 1 That gallant captain you mention is my 
elder brother, who, having.entertainedmore elevated moughts than my yoimger 
brother or myseif, chose ^e honourable profession of arms, which was one of 
the three pursoits proposed to^'us by our father. I applied myseif to letters, 
which, by the blesdng of Heaven and my Qwn exeitions, has raised me to my 
present rank. My younger brother is in Pero, aboundìng in ridies, and has 
amply repaid the sum he took out with him. He has enabled my father to 
indulge his liberal disposition, and supplied me with the means of prosecating 
my studies with eyexy advantage, untu I attùned the rank which at present I 
enjoy. My feither is stili livin^, and continually prays to God that his eyes may 
not be dosed in death before he has once again bdield his first-bom son. It 
surprìses me that he never communicated his situation to his family, for had 
either of us known of it, he need not bave waited for the mirade of the cane to 
bave obtained his ransom. Mv anxiety is now about the treatment be may 
bave met with from those Frencnmen : this uncertainty as to his fate will render 
my voyage most aad and melancholyT Oh, my brother I if I knew but where 
to find thee, I would deliver thee at any risk. Ah, who shall bear the news to 
our aged father that thou art living T Wert thou buried in the deepest duz^;eon 
of Barbary, bis wealth and that of thy brothers should redeem thee ! O lovely 
and bountiful Zoraida! who can repay thy kindness to my brother? Who 
shall be so happy as to witness thy r^^eneration by baptism, and be present at 
thy nuptials, which wouid give us ali so much delight ? '' The judge aiTected 
ali his auditors by these and other demonstrations of sorrow and fpateraal 
affection. 

The priest, finding he had gained his point accordìng to the captain*s wish, 
would no longer protract their paio, and rising from the table, he went into the 
adjoining chamber, and led out Zoraida, who was followed by the other ladies ; 
he took also the band of the captain, and introduced them both*" to the judge, 
saying : " My lord, cease your tamentations, for bere is your brother and g<x)d 
sister-in-law, Captain Vi^ma, and the beautiful Moor, to whom he owes so 
much. They bave been reduced to poverty by the French, only to bave an 
opportunity of proving a brother's libeiajjty.'*^ The captain ran towards bis 
brother, who firet bela back to look at him ; then, reco^^inghim, he pressed 
htm to bis heart, while his eyes overfìo^ed with tears of joy. The meetmg was 
indeed afFecting beyond descriptìon.. From time to time their mutu^ inquiriea 
were suspended by renewed demonstrations of fraterna! love : often the judge 
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embraced Zoraida, and as often retumed ber to the caresses of bis daughter : 
and a most pleasing sight it was to see the mutuai embraces of the fair Christian 
and lovely Moor. 

Don Quixote was ali this time a silent but attentive observer, satisfied at the 
correroondence of thesé singular events with the annals of diivalry. It was 
agreed that the captain and Zoraida should go with their brother to Seville, 
and acquaint their father of bis return, so that the old man might be present at 
the baptism and nuptials of Zoraida, as it was impossible for the judge to defer 
his joumey beyond a month. The night being now far advanced, they prò- 
posed retirìng to repose during the remainder, Don Quixote offering bis service 
to guard the castle, lest some giant, or rather miscreant errant, tempted by the 
treasure of beauty there enclosed, should presume to make an attack upon it 
His friends thanked him, and took occasion to amuse the judge with an account 
of his strange frenzy. Sancho Panza alone was out of ali patience at sitting 
up so late. However, he was better accommodated than any of them, upon 
the accoutrements of his ass, for which he de^ly paid, as shall be hereailer 
related. The ladies bavìng retired to their chamber, and the rest accommo- 
dated as well as they couid be, Don Qubcote, according to promise^ sallied 
out of the inn to take his post at the casUe gate. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Whkh treats o/the agreeahU hisUry ofthe young muleUer; with oiher strangt 
accidents that happened at the inn. 

Just bcfore daybreak a voice reached the ears of the ladies, so sweet and 
melodious tliat it lorcibly arrested their attention, especially that of Dorothea» 
by whose side slept Donna Clara de Viedma, the daughter of the judge. The 
voice was unaccompanied by any instrument, and they were surprìsed at the 
skill of the singer. Sometimes they fancied that the sound proceeded firom 
the jrard, and at other times from the stable. While they were in this un- 
ceruinty, Cardenio came to the chamber-door, and said, "If you are not 
asleep, pray listen ; and you will bear one of the muleteers singing enchant- 
ingly." Dorothea told him that they had heard him; upon which Cardenio 
retired. Then listenmg with much attention, Dorothea plainly distingnished 
the following words : — 

Toss'd in a sea of doubts and fears, 

Love's hapless mariner, I sail 
Where no invitiiM^ port appears, 

To screen me from the stormy gale. 

At distance view*d, a cheering star 

Conducts me through the swelling tide ; 
A brighter luminary &r 

Than Palinurus e'cr descried. 

My soul, attracted by its blaze. 

Stili follows where it points the waj», 
And, while attentively I gaze, 

Considers ngt how ia I stray. 
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But female prìde, reserved aad shy, 

Like douds that deepen on the Àiy» 
Oft shrouds it from my longìn^ eye, 

When most I need the guiding ray. 

O lovely ftar, so pare and brighi I 

Whoae splendour leeds my vital fire. 
The moment thou deny'st thy light, 

Thy lo8t adorer will expire. 

Dorothea thought it was a great loss to Donna Clara not to hear such excel- 
lent singing, she therefore gave her a gentle shake and awoke her : " Excuse 
me, mydear, for cUsturfoing you," she said, '* since it is only that you may have 
the pfeasnre of hearing me sweetest voice which perhaps you ever heard in 
your life I " Clara, half awake, was obliged to ask Dorothea to repeat whaf 
she had said to her ; after which she endeavoured to command her attention, 
but had no sooner heard a few words of the song than she was seized with a 
fit of trembling as violent as the attack of a quartan a^e : and, dinging 
round Dorothea, she cried, '*Àh, my dear lady! why did you wake me? 
The greatest service that could be done me would be for ever to dose both 
my eyes and ears, that I might neither see nor hear that unhappy musician." 
•* What do you say, mv deart" answered Dorothea: ** is it not a muleteer 
who is singing?'* '*0h no,'* replied Clara; ''he is a young ^ntleman of 
lan;e possessions, and so much master of my heart that, if he reject me not, 
it shali be his etemally." Dorothea was surprised at the passionate eiroressions 
of the girl, which she would not have expected from one of her tender years. 
She therefore said to her, " Your words surprise me. Signora Clara : explain 
yourself farther ; what is this you say of hearts and possessions — ^and who is 
this musician, whose voice anects you so much ? ' £ut stay— do not q>eak 
just yet: he seems to be preparinfi; to sing again, and I must not lose the 
pleasure of hearing him.'* Clara, however, stopped her own ears with both 
ner hands, to Dorothea's great surprise, who listened attentively to the fol- 
lowing 

SONG. 

Unconauer*d hope, thou bane of fear, 
And last deserter of the brave^ 

Thou soothin^ ease of mortai care, 
Thou tiaveUer beyond the grave ; 

Thou soul of patience, aiiy food, 

Bold warrant of a distant good, 
Reviving cordial, kind decoy ; 

Though fortune frowns and friends depart» 
Though Silvia flies me, flattering Joy, 

Nor thou, nor love, shall leave my dothig heart. 

No slave, to lazy ease resign*d, 

E*er triumph'd over noble foes : / 

The monarch fortune most is kind 

To him who bravely dares oppose. 
They say, Love rates his blessing high, 
But who would prìze an easy Joy ? 

My scomfid fair then l'il pursue, 
Though the coy beauty stili denies ; 

I grovel now on eaxth, *tis true, 
But, raised by her, the humble slave may rìse. 
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Here the mnsician ceased to sing; and Donna Clara again began to sigh, both 
of whom excitéd Dorothea's curiosity, and she pressed her to explain what she 
had just before s^d. Clara embraced ber, and cutting her face dose to her 
ear, she whispered, lest she should be overheard by Lucinda— "That singer, 
my dear madam," said she, " is the^son of an Arragonian gentleman who is 
lord of two towns, and when at court lives opposite to mjr father. Although 
my father kept bis Windows covered with canvas in the winter and lattices in 
summer, it happened by some chance that this young gentleman saw me — 
whether at diurch, or where it was, I know not, but in tnith he fell in love 
with me ; and expressed his passion from the window of the house by so many 
signs and so many tears, that I was forced to believe him, and even to love him 
too. Among other signs, he often joined one band with the other, signifying 
his desire to man^ me ; and though I should bave been very glad if it might 
bave been so, yet being alone, and having no mother, I knew not who to speak 
to on the subject; and therefore let it rest, without granting him any otlier 
favour thanj when his father and mine were abroad, to lift up the lattice of my 
window just to show myself, at which he seemed so delighted that you would 
bave thought him mad. When the time of my father*s departure drew near, he 
heard of it, though not from me, for I never had an opportunity to speak to 
him, and soon after he fell sick, as I was told, for grief ; so that on the day we 
carne away I could not see him to say farewell, though it were only with my 
eyes. But after we had travelled two days, oh entering a village about a day's / 
journey hence, I saw him at the door of an inn, in the habit of a muleteer, so 
disguised that; had not his image been deeply imprinted in my heart, I could 
not bave known him. I was surprìsed and overjoyed at the sight of him, and 
he stole looks at me, unobserved \^ my father, whom he careluUy avoids when 
he passes either on the road or at ihe inns. When I think who he'is, and how 
he travèls on foot, hearing so much fatip;ue for love of me, I am ready to die 
with pity^ and cannot hdp following him with my eyes. I cannot imagine 
what bis intentions are, or how he could leave his father, who loves him 
passionately, having no other heir, and also because he is so very deserving, as you 
will perceive when you see him. I can assure you, besides» that ali he sings is 
of his own composing ; for I bave heard that he is a great scholar and a poet 
Every time I see him, or bear him sing, I tremble ali over with fright lest my 
father shoul'* recoUect him, and discover our indinations. Although I never 
spoke^a worc^ to him in my Ufe, yet I love him so well that I can neyer live 
without him. This, dear madam, is ali X can teli you about hùn whose voice 
.has pleased you so much ; by that alone you may easily perceive that he is no 
muleteer, but master of hearts and towns, as I bave already told you." 

''Enougb, my dear Clara," said Dorothea, kissing her a thousand times: 
" you need not say more : compose yourself till morning, for I hope to be able 
to manage your affair so that the condusion may be as happy as the beginning 
is innocent" *' Ah, signora 1 " said Donna Clara, ''what condusion can be 
expected, since bis father is of such high rank and fortune that I am not worthy 
to be his servant, much less his wifè ? As to marrying without my father's 
knowledge, I would not do it for ali the world. I only wish this young man 
would go back, and leave me : absence, perhaps, may lessen the pain I now 
feel ; though I fear it will not bave much effect What a strange sorcery this 
love is t I know not how it came to possess me, so young as I am — in truth, 
I believe we are both of the same age, and I am not yet sixteen, nor shall I be, 
as my father says, until next Michadmas." Dorothea could not forbear smiling 
at Donna Clara's (^dish simplicity ; however, she entreated her again to sleep 
Uie remainder of the night, and to hope for everything in the morning. 

Profound silence now reigned over the whole house ; ali being asleep except 
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the innkeepcr's dau^ter and ber maid Marìtomes, who, knowing Don Qnixote's 
weak points, determined to amnse theroselves by playing him some trìck wfaiie 
he was keeping guard without doors. Tliere was no window on tbat side of the 
house whicn overlooked the fìel(^ except a stnall opening tothe stiaw-loft, where 
the Straw was thrown out At this hole the pair of damseUplanted themselves^ 
whcnce they commanded a view of the knight on horaeback, leaning on his 
lance, and could bear him ever and anon heaving such deep and moiimfid sighs 
that they seemed tom from the very bottom of bis souL* They could also dis- 
tmguish words, uttered in a soft, soothing, amorous tone ; such as *' O my Lady 
Dulcinea del Toboso ! perfection of ali l^uty, quintessence of discretion, trea- 
sury of wi^ and pledge of modesty I what may now be thv sweet'employment? 
Art thou, peradventure, thinking of thy captive kni^ht, who voluntanly exposes 
himself to so many perils for thy sake \ 6 thou tnformed luminary, oring me 
swift tidinc[S of ber l Pérhaps thou art now gazing at ber, envious of ber beauty, 
as she walks through some gallery of her sumptuous palace, or leans over some 
balcony, considering how she may without offence to her virtue or dignity 
assuage the torment which this poor afflicted heart of mine endures for her 1 or 
meditating on what glory she snall bestow on my sufferìngs, what solace to my 
cares, or recompense to my long services ! 'And thou, O sun ! who must now 
be preparing to bamess thy steeds, to come iorth and vìsit my adorable lady, 
salute ber, I entreat thee, in my name : hut beware thou dost not kiss her fìice^ 
for I shall be more jealous of thee than thou wert of that swift ingrate who made 
thee sweat and run over the plains of Thessaly, or along the ba^u of Peneus — 
I du not exactly remember over which it was thou rann'st so jealous and so 
enamoured." 

Thus far Don Quixote had proceeded in his soliloquy, when the innkeeper's 
daughter soflly called to him, sayine : '* Pray, sir, come a little this way.** Don 
Quixote tumed his head, and perceivìng by the lìght of the moon, which then 
shone brìght, that some person beckon^ him towards the spike-hole, which to 
his fancy was a window with gilded bars, sui tibie to the rich castle-he conccived 
the inn to be^ and his former visions again recurrìng, he concluded that the fair 
damsel of the castle, irresistibly enamoured of him, had now come to repeat ber 
visit Unwilling, therefore, to appear discourteous or ungrateful, he approacbed 
the aperture, and replied,' **I lament, feir lady, that you should bave placed 
your affections where it is impossible for you to meet with that return which 
your great merit and beauty deserve : yet ought you not to blame an unfortu- 
nate knight whom love has already euthralled. Pardon me, dear lady ; retire, 
and do not by any forther disclosure of your sentimenti make me appear yet 
more ungrateful ; but if I can repay you by any other way than a return of 
passion, I entreat that you wìll command me, and I swear, by that sweet absent 
enemy of mine, to gratify you immediately, though you should require a lock of 
Medusa's bair, which was composed of snakes, or the sunbeams enclosed in a 
viaL" "Sir,** quoth Marìtomes, "my lady wants none of thes^*' **What 
then doth your lady require, discreet duenna ? '* answered Don Quixote, "- Only 
one of your beautiful hands," quoth Maritomes, " whereby partly to satisly 
that longing which brought ber to this window, so much to the perii of her 
honour, that if her lord and father should know of it he would whip off at least 
one of ber ears. ** ** Let him dare to do it 1 " cried Don Quixote ; " iatatsbould 
be his punishment for presuming to lay violent hands on the delicate members 
of an enamoured daughter.** Maritomes, not doubting but that he would grant 
the request, hastened down into the stàble, and brought back the halter be- 
longing to Sancho*s dappiè, just as Don Quixote had got npon Rozinante's 
saddle to reach the eilded window at which the enamoured damsel stood ; and 
giving her his band, he sald : " Accept, madam, this band, or rather tbis 
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scbUTge of the wìcked : accept, I say, this band, which that of woman ncver 
befi?re touched, not even hers who has the entire right of my whole persòn. I 
offer it not te be kìssed, but that you may behold the contexturcof its nerves, 
the firm knitting of its muscles, the largeness and spacìousness of its veins, 
whence you may infer what must bé the strength of that arm which belongs to 
such a band." " We shall soon see that," quoth Maritomes. Then, making 
a running-knot in the halter, she fìxed it on bis wrist, and tied the other end of 
it fast to the staple of the bay-loft' door. Don Quixote, feeling the harsh rope 
àbout his wrist, said, " You seem rather to rasp than grasp my band— ^pray 40 
not treat it so roughly, since that it is not to blame for my ad verse inclination : 
nor is it just to vent your displeasftire tbus : indeed, this kind of revenge is vety- 
uriworthy of a Ic^er." But bis expostulations were unheard; for as soon as 
Maritomes bad tied the knot, they botb went laughing away, having fastened 
it in such a manner that it was impossible for him to get loose. 

Tbus be remained standing upright on Rozinante, bis band Tilose to the bole, 
and tied by the Mrrist to the bolt of the door; and in the utmoist alarmlest 
Rozinante sbould move on either side, and leave him suspended. He diirst 
not, therefore, make the least motion ; thougb indeed be might well bave 
expected, from the sobriety and patience of Rozinante, that he would remain 
in that positiotì an entire century. In short. Don Quixote, finding bimself 
thus situated and the ladies gone, concluded that it was an affair of enchant- 
ment, like others which bad formerly bappened to him in the same castle. 
He then cursed bis own indiscretion for having entered it a second time : since 
he might bave leamt from bis chivalry that when a knight was unsuccessfiil in 
an adventure, it was a sign that its accomplisbment was reserved for another, 
and that second trials were always fruitless. He made many attempts to 
release bimself, thougb be was afraid of making any great exertion less Rozi- 
nante sbould stir ; but bis efforts were ali in vain, and he was compelled either 
to remain standing on the saddle or to tear off bis band. Now be wished for 
Àmadis's sword, against which no enchantment bad power, and now be cursed 
his fortune. Sometimes be expatiated on the loss the world would sustain 
during the period of bis enchantment ; other moments were devoted to bis 
beloved Dulcinea del Toboso ; and some to bis good squire Sancho Panza, 
who, stretched on bis ass's pannel and buried in sleep, was dreaming of no 
such misfortune ; nor did he fail to invoke the aid of the sages Lirgandeo and 
Alquife, and cali upon bis special friend Urganda. Tbus the moming found 
him, like a bull, roaring with despair ; for he expected no relief with the dawn, 
fearing his enchantment was eternai; and be was the more ìnduced to believe 
it, as Rozinante made not the least motion, and he verily tbought bimself and 
bis borse must remain in the same posture, without eating, drinking, or sleep* 
ing, until the evil influence of the stars bad passed over, or some more powei^ 
sage sbould disenchant binu 

But he was mistaken ; for it was scarcely daylight, when four men on horse- 
back stopped at the inn, well appointed and accoutred, with carbines banging 
on their saddle-bows. Not findmg the inn-door open, they called aloud and 
knocked very hard ; upon which Don Quixote called out from the place wbere 
be stood sentinel, in an arrogant and loud voice, " Knights, or squires, or 
wliocver ye are, desist from knocking at the gate of this castle ; for at this 
early hour its inmates are doubtless sleeping; at least they are not accustomed 
to open the gates of their fortress until the sun has spread his beams over the 
whole horizon : retire until brighter daylight shall mform us wbether it be 
proper to admit you or not." " What the devil of a fortress or castle is this," 
quoth one of them, " that we are obliged to obsenre ali this oeremony 7 If you 
are t^e innkeeper, make somebody open the door, Ibr we are trayellers, and 
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' only want io bait our horses, and go on, as we are in baste. '' " Wbaf say ve, 
sirs — do I look like an innkeeper?*' said Don Quixote. "I know not what 
you look like," answered the other ; "but I am sure you talk preposterously 
to cali this inn a castle." '* A casde it is," replied Don Qubcote, '* and one of 
the best in the whole nrovince ; and at this moment contains within its walls 
persons who bave baa crowns on tbeir beads and sceptres in their hands." 
*• You bad better bave said the reverse," quoth the traveller ; **the sceptre on 
the head, and the crown in the band : but perbaps some company of strolling 
players are bere, who frequently wear such things ; this is not a jplace for any 
other sort of crowned beads," ** Your ignorance must be great,^ replied Don 
Quixote, "if you know not tbat such events are very common in cbivalry." 
The other borseman, impatient at the dialogue, repeated bis knocks with so 
much violence that be roused not only the bost but ali the company in 
the house. 

Just at that time it happened that the borse of one of the travellers was 
seized with an inclination to smeli at Rozinante, who, sad and spiritless, was 
then supportine bis distended lord ; but being in &ct a borse of ìlesh, altbough 
he seemed to be one of stone, be could not be insensible to the complimenti _ 
nor refiise to return it with equal kindness. But scarcely bad he stirred a step, 
wben Don Quucote*s feet slipped from the saddle, and he remained suspended 
by the arm, in so much torture that he fancied bis wrist or bis arm was tearing 
from bis body ; and be hun^ so near the ground that be could just reach 
it with the tips of bis toes, which only made bii àtuation the worse ; for feeling 
bow near be was to the ground, he stretched and stndned with ali bis migbt to 
reach it j like those who are tortured bythe strappado, and who, being placed 
in the same dilemma, aggravate their sufierings by their fruitless- efforts to 
stretch tbemselves. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
A cofUinuaHon ofthe extraorcUnary advmtures that happened in the inn*' 

ExERTiNG bis lungs to the utmost. Don Quixote roared so loudly tbat the 
host opened the inn-door, in great alarm, to discover the cause of the outcry. 
Maritomes, being awakened by the noise, and guessing the cause, went to the 
Straw-loft and privately untied the halter which beld up Don Quixote^ who 
immediately came to ^uie ground. Without answering a word to the maay 
inquiries that were made to bim by the innkeeper and travellers, be slipped the 
lope from off bis wrist, and springing from the earth, mounted Rozinante, 
braced bis target, couched bis lance, and taking a good compass abont the fìeld, 
came up at a half gallop, saying, '*Whoever shall dare to affirm that I was 
fairly enchanted, I say be lies ; and provìded my sovereign lady, the princess 
Micomicona, gives me leave, I challenge bim to àn^le combat" The new 
comers were amazed at Don Quixote's words, tiL l;he mnkeeper explained the 
wonder, by telling them that be was disordered m bis senses. They then 
inquired of the host whether there was not m the house a youth about fifteen 
years old, habited like a muleteer — ^in short, descrìbing Donna Clara's lover. 
The host said that there were so many peonie in the inn, that he had not 
obsenred such a person as they described. But one of them just then seeing 
the judge's coach, said, ** He must certainly be bere, for there is the coach 
which he is said to bave followed. Let one of us remain here^ and the rest go 
iti seardi for bim ; and it would not be amiss for one of us to ride round the 
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house, in case he should attempt to escape over the pales of the yard." Ali 
this they immediately did, much to the mnkeeper's surprìse, who couid noi 
guess the meaning of so much activity. 

It was now full daylight, and most of the company in the house were rising; 
among the first, were Donna Clara and Dorothea, who had slept but indiffer 
ently ; the pne from concem at being so near her lover, and the other from a 
desire of seeing him. Don Quixote, finding that the four traveUers regarded 
neither him nor his challenge, was furìous with rage ; and, could he bave found 
a precedent among the ordinances of chivaliy for engaging in a new advcnture 
after he had pledged his word to forbear until the first had been accomplbhed, 
he would now bave fiercely attacked them ali, and compelled them to reply : 
but reflecting that he was bpund in honour first to reinstate the prìncess on her 
throne, he endeavoured to tranquillize himself. In the mean tìme the men 
pursued their search after the youth, and at last found him peaceably sleeping 
by the side of a muleteer. One of them puUing blm by the arm, mid, " Upon 
my word, Signor Don I^uis, your dress is very becoming a gentleman like yDU, 
and the bed you lie on is very suitable to the tendemess with which vour 
mother brought you up I " The youth was roused from his sleep, and looking 
eamestly at the man who held him, he soon recoUected him to be one of his 
father's servants, and was so confounded that he could not say a word. ^' Signor 
Don Louis,*' continued the servant, "you must instantly return home, imless 
you would cause the death of my lord your father, he is in such grief at yonr 
absenbe.'' *** Why, how did my father know,*' said Don Louis, "that I came 
this road, and in this dress ?'' " He was informed by a studen^ to whom you 
mentioned vour project, and who was induced to disdose it from compassion tit 
your father s distress. There are four of us bere at your service, ana we shall 
oc rejoiced to restore you to your family." "That will be as I shall please, or 
as Heaven may ordam," answered Don Louis. "What, signor, should you 
please to do, but return home !'* rejoined the servant : " inde^ you cannot do 
otherwise,** 

The muleteer who had been Don Louis's companion hearing this contest, 
wcnt to acquaint Don Fernando and the rest of the company with what was 
passing : telling them that the man had called the young lad Don, and wanted 
him to return to his father's house, but that he refdsed to go. They ali recol- 
lected his fine voice, and being eager to know who he was, and to assisi him if 
any violcncc were ofTered to him, they repaired to the place where he was con- 
tending with his servant Dorothea now came out of her chamber, with Donna 
Clara: and, calling Cardenio aside, she related to him in a few words the 
history of the musician and Donna Clara. He then told her of the search that 
had been made after the youi^ man by the servants, and although he whispered, 
he was overheard bv Donna Clara, who was thrown into such an agony by the 
intelligence^ that she wuuld bave fallen to the ground if Dorothea had not 
supported her. Cardenio advised her to retire with Donna Clan^, while he 
endeavoured to make some arrangements in their behalf. Don Louis was now 
surrounded by ali the four servants, entreating that Hfe would immediately 
return to comfort his father. He answered that he could not possibly do so 
until he had accomplished that on which his lif^ his honour, and his soul 
depended. The servants stili urged him, saying that they would certainly not 
go back without him, and that they must compel him to return if he refused. 
"That you shall not do," replied Don Louis ; "at least you shall not take me 
living." This contest had now drawn together most of the people in the house. 
Don Fernando^ Cardenio, the judge, the priest, the barber; and even Don 
Quucote had quitted his post of castle-guard. Cardenio, already knowing the 
young man^s story, asked the men why they would take away the youth against 
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his wìll ? " To save bis father's life," replied one of them; ** which ìs in danger 
from distress of mind." '* There ts no occasion to give an account of my affairs 
here,** said Don Louis ; " I am free, and will go back if I please ; otherwise^ 
none of you shall force me.** '* But reason will prevail with you," answered 
the servant ; "and if not, we must do our dut^.** " Hold T* said the jud^ ; 
"let US know the whole of this affair.'* The man (who recoUected him) 
answered, ** Does not your worship know this gentleman T He is your nèigh- 
bour's son, and has absented himself fìrom his father*s house, in a garb very 
unbecoming his quality, as your worshfp may see.** The judge, after looking 
at him with attention, reco^ised him, and accosted him in a friendly manner : 
** What cliildish frolic is this, Signor Don Louis,** said he, "or wbat powerful 
motive has induced you to dis^iise yourself in a manner so unbecoming your 
rank ? '* The eyes of the youth were filled with tears, and he could not say a 
word. The ju^e desired the servants to be ouiet, promising that ali should be 
well ; and, taking Don Louis by the band, ne lea him aside and questioned 
him. 

In the mean time a great uproar was heard at the inn-door, which waa 
occasioned by two guests who nad lodged there that night, and who, seeing 
everybody engaged, had attempted to go off without paying their reckoning : 
but the host, being more attentive to his own businesss thsm to that of otKer 
people, laid hold of them as they were going out of the door, and demanded 
bis money : giving them such hard words for their evil intention, -that they were 
provoked to return him an answer with their fìsts, and so much to the purpose 
that the poor innkeeper was forced to cali for help. The hostess and her 
daughter seeing none more proper to give him succour than Don Qmxote^ 
applied'to him: *'Sir Knigbt," said the daughter, **1 beseecb you» by the 
valour which God has given you, to come and help my poor fatlier, whom a 
coup^e of wicked_ fellows are beating without mercy." > Don Quixote, veiy 
leisurely and with much phlegm, repUed, "Fair maiden, your petition cannot 
be granted at present, because I am incapacitated from engaging in any other 
adventure unti! I bave accomplisbed one for which my word is already plighted ; 
an that I can do in your service is to advise you to go and desire your fatber to 
maintain the fìght as well as he can, and by no means allow himself to be 
vanquisbed; in the mean time I will request pcrmission of the princess Micomi» 
cona to relieve him in his distress, which, if sbe grants me, rest assured 1 will 
forthwith deli ver him.** "As I am a sinner,** quoth Maritonies, who was 
present, **before your worship can do ali that, my master may be gene into 
the other world.** " Suffer me, madam, to obtain that perni ission,*' answered 
Don Quixote ; "and if I procure it, it hiatters not though he be in tlie other 
world ; for thence would I liberate him, in spite of the olher world itself : or at 
least I will take such ampie revenge on those who sent him thither, that you 
sball be entirely satisfied. * Then, without saying another word, he approacbed 
Qprodiea, and throwing himself on his knees before her, in chivalrous terms he 
entreated that bei grandeur would vouchsafe to give him leave to succour the 
govemor of the castle, who was in grievous distress. The princess very gra- 
ciously consented; when, bracing on his target and drawing his swond, he 
proceeded to the imi -door, where the two guests were stili maltreating the poor 
nost; but before he carne there. he suddenly stopped short and stood irresolute, 
thotigh Marìlpmes and the hostess asked him why he delayed helping their 
master. " I delay,** said Don Quixote, " because it \& not lawful for me to draw 
my sword against plebeians ; but cali hither my squire, Sancho Panza, for to 
him dotb this matter more properly belong.** In the mean time the conflict 
at the door of the inn contmued without mtermission, very much to the dils« 
tbdviAtage of the umkeeper, aad the lage of Maxitomes, tbelioftessi and ber 
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daughter, who were ready to run distracted - to see the cowardice of Don 
- Quixote, and the mjury done to their lord and master. 

But here we must leave Him : for somebody will no doubt come to his relief : 
if not, let him^suifer for beìng so foolhardy as to engagé in such an unequal 
contest : aiid let uà remove some iiity paces ofi^ to hear i^at Don Louis replied 
to the" judge, whom we left questioning him as to the cause of his travelling on 
foot so meanly apparelled. The youth clasping his hands, as if some grent 
affliction wnmg his heart, and sbedding tears m abundance, said in answer : '* I 
can onl^ say, dear sir, that from the moment Heaven was pleased by means of 
ouT vianity to give me a sight of Donna Clara, your daughter, sne became 
sovereign mistress of my affections ; and if you, my true lord and father, do not 
oppose it, this very day she shall be my wife. For her I left my father's house, 
and for her I assumed this garb, to foUow her wheresoever she might go. She 
herself knows no more of my passion than what she may bave perceived by 
occasionally seeing, at a distance, my eyes full of tenderness and tears^ You 
know, my lord, the wealth and rank of my famUy, of whom I am tìie sole 
heìr; if these circumstances can plead in my favour, rcceive me immediately for 
your som for though my fether, influenced b^ other views of his own, shouid 
not appfove my choice, time may reconcile lum to it" Here the enamoured 
youth was silent, and the judge remained in suspense r no less surprised by the 
ingenious confession of Don Louis than perplexed how to act in the affair ; in 
reply, therefore, he only desired him to li calm for the present, and not let his 
servants return that day, that there might be time to consider what was most 
expedient to be done. Don Louis kis^ his hands with vehemence, bathing 
them with tears, that n^ght bave softened a heart of marble^ much more that of 
the judge, who, being a man.of sense, was awarehow advantageous this match 
would Se (or fais daughter. Nevertheless, he would rather, if possible, that it 
shouid take place with the consent of Don Louis*s father, who he knew had 
pretensions to a title for his son. 

By this time the innkeeper and his guests had made peace, more through the 
persuasions and arguments of Don Quixote than his threats ; and the reckoning 
was paid. And now the devil, who never sleeps, «o ordered it that at this time 
the very barber entered the inn who had been deprived of Mambrino's helmet 
by Don Quixote, and of the trappings of his ass by Sancho Panza; and as he 
was leading his beast to the stable he espied Sancho Panza, who at that moment 
was repairing something about the self-same panneL He instantly fell upon 
him with fury: ** Ah, tSd"! " said he, **have I got you at last ! — give me my 
basin and mv pannel, with ali the fiimiture you stole from me 1 *' Sancho 
fìnding himself thus suddenly attacked and abused, secured the pannel with one 
hand, and with the other made the barber such a return that his mouth was 
bathed in blóod. " Nevertheless, the barber would not let go his hold ; but 
raised his voice so high that he drew everybody around him, while he called 
out, " Justice, in the king's name ! This ro^e and highway-robber here would 
murder me for endeavounng to recover my own goods." ** You Ke ! " answered 
Sancho, "I am no highwa^-robber; my master. Don Quixote, won these 
spolls in fair war." Don Quixote was now present and not a little pleased to 
see how well his squire acted both on the offensive and defensive ; and regarding 
him Uienceforward as a man of metile, he resolved in his mind to dub htm a 
knight the first opportunity that offeréd, thinking the order of chivalry would 
be well bestowed upon him. 

During this oontest the barber made many protestations. * * Gentlemen, " said 
he^ " this pannd Ì8 as certainly mine as the death I owe to God ; I know it as 
well as if it were made by myself ; and yonder stands my ass in the stable, who 
will hot mStt me to lie^ray do but try it, and if it doies not fit.him to a hair, 
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lei me be infiunous : and moreover, the very day tbey took this from me, t^ey 
robbed me likewise of a new brass basin, never hanselled, that cost me a croi^ra." 
Here Don Qubcote oould not forbear «terposing; and sepaiating the two 
combatants, he made them lav down the pannel on the grotuid to public view, 
until the truth should be dedded " The error of thìs honest sqtiire,'* said h^ 
** is manìfest, in calling that a basin which was, is, and ever shall be, Mambrìno's 
helmet — that helmet which I won in fiiir war, and am therefore its right and 
lawful possessor. With regard to the panne!» I decline any interference ; aU I 
can say is, that my squire, Sancho, asked my permission to take the trappiiigs 
belonging to the borse of this conquered coward, to adom bis own witluuL I 
gave him leave — ^he took them, ano if from horse-trappings they are metamor- 
phosed into an ass's pannel, I bave no other reasons to give than that these 
transformations are frequent in affairs of chivalry. In confìnnation of what I 
say, go^ Sancho, and bring hiCher the helmet which this honest man terms a 
basin." '* In faith, sir,** qttoth Sancho, *' if we bave no better proof than that 
vour worship speaks o^ Mambrino's helmet wiU prove as errant a basin asthe 
honest mans trappings are a pack-saddle." '*Do what I command,'* replied 
Don Ouixote ; " for surely ali things in this castle cannot be govemed by enchant- 
ment. Sancho went for the basin, and retuming with it, he gave it to Don 
Qaixote. *' Only behold, gentlemen I " said he ; '* how can this squire bave the 
foce to declare that this is a basin, and not the helmet which I bave described to 
you ? By the order of knighthood which I profess, I swear that this verv 
helmet is the same which I took from him, without addition or diminution.^' 
'* There is no doubt of that," quoth Sancho, '* for from the time my master won 
it, until now, he has fought but one battle in it, which was when he freed those 
unlucky galley-slaves ; and had it not been for that same basin-helmet he would 
not bave got off so well from the showers of stones which rained upon him in 
that skirmish. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

In whkh the disfate conceming Mambrino^s hdmd and the pannel is decided; 
with other adventures that really and trufy happened, 

" GOOD sirs," quoth the barber, " bear what these gentlefolks say I They 
will bave it that this is no basin, but a helmet ! " ** Aye," said Don Quixote, 
** and whoever shall affirm the contrary, I will convince him, if he be a knigbt, 
that he lies ; and if a squire, that he lies and lies again, a thousànd times.** Our. 
barber, Master Nicholas, who was present, wishing to cany on the jest for the 
amusement of the company, addressed himself to the other barber, &nd said ; — 
** Signor barber, or whoever you are, know that I also am of your profession, 
and nave had my certificate of examination above these twenty years, and am 
well acquainted wiUi ali the instniments of barber-sui|[ery, without exception. 
I bave likewise been a soldier in my vouth, and therefore know what a helmet 
is, and what a morion or cap of steel is, as well as a casque with its beaver, and 
other matters relating to soldiery — I mean to the arms commonly used by soldiers. 
And I say, with submission alwa^ to better judgments, that the piece oefore u^ 
which that |;e'ntleman holds in bis band, not only is not a barber's basin, but is 
as far from being so as white is from black, and truth from falsehood. At the 
same time I say that although it be a helmst, it is not a complete helmet." 
**Certainly not," said Don Ouixote; '*for one-half of it is wanting, namely 
the beavet" " Undpubtedly,^' said the priest, who perceived bis mend the 
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barber's design; and Cardenió, Don Fernando» and his companions, ali con- 
fi rmed the same : even the judge, had not his thoughts been engrossed by the 
affair of Don Louis, would have taken some share. in the jest ; but in the per- 
plexed state of his.mind he could attend but little to these pleasantrìes. 

"Mercy on me !" quoth the astonished barber, **how is ìt possible that so 
many honourable gentlemen should maintain that this is not a basin, but a 
hehnet ! This would be enough to astohish a whole university, be it ever so 
wise. Well, if the basin be a helmet, then the pannel must needs be a horse*s 
fumìture, as the gentleman has said. " ** To me, indeed, it seems to be a pannel," 
said Don Quixote; " but I have already told you I will not interfere on that 
subject" ** Whether it be the pannel of an ass, or the caparisón of a borse," 
said the priest, "must be left to the decision of Signor Don Quixote: for in 
matters of chivalry, ali these gentlemen and myself submit to his judgment" 
**By ali that is holy! gentlemen," said Don Quixote, "such extraordinary 
things have befallen me in this castle, that I dare not vouch for the certainty gì 
anyUiing that it may contain ; for I verily believe that ali is conducted by the 
powers of enchantment During my first visit, I was tormented by an enchanted 
Moor, while Sancho fared no better among some of his foHowers : and thi^ 
night I have been suspended for nearly two hours by my arm, without knowing 
either the means or the cause of my persecution : it would be rash in me, there- 
fore, to give my opinion in an affair of so much perplexity. As to the question 
. whether this be a basin or a helmet, I have already answered ; but with regard 
to the pannel, gentlemen, not daring myself to pronounce a definitive sentence, I 
refer it to your wisdom to decide. Perhaps, as you are not knigh'ts-errant, the 
enchantments of this place may not have the same power over you ; and, your 
undeistandings remaining free, you may judge of thuigs as they really are, and 
not as thcy appear to me." "There \& no doubt," answered Don Fernando, 
** but that Signor Don Quixote is right in leaving the decision of this case to 
US ; and that we may proceed in it upon solid grounds, I will take the votes of 
these gentlemen in secret, and then give you a clear and fidi account of the 
result^ 

To those acquainted with Don Quixote, ali this was choice entertainment ; 
while -to others it seemed the height of foUy, among whom were Don Louis, 
his servants, and three other guests, troopers of the holy brotherhood, who just 
then arrived at the inn. As for the barber, he was quite raving to see his 
basin converted into Mambrino*s helmet before his eyes, and he ma^le no doubt 
but his pannel would undergo a like transformation. It was diverting to see 
Don Fernando walking round and taking the opinion of each person at his ear, 
whether that precious object of contention was a pannel or caparisón; and 
afler he had taken the votes of ali those who knew Don Quixote, he said aloud 
to the barber, " In truth, honest friend, I am weary of coUecting votes ; for I 
propose the question to nobody who does not say in reply, that it is quite 
lidiculous to assert that this is an ass*s pannel, and not the caparisón of a borse, . 
and even of a well-bred borse ; and as you have given us no proofs to the con- 
trary, you must have patience and submit, for in spite of both you and your ass, 
this is no pannel." " Let me never enjoy a place in heaven ! " exclaimed the 
barber, ** if vour worships are not ali mistaken ; and so may my soul appear in 
heaven as this appears to me a pannel, and not a capanson : ì>ut so go the 
laws : — I say no more : and verily I am not drunk, for I am as yet fasting from 
eve^vthing but sin." 

The barber's simplicity caused no less merrìment than ^he va^rìes of the 
knight, who now said, "As sentence is passed, let each t<r*'e his own; and 
him to whom God giveth, may St. Peter bless." One of Don Louis's four 
servants now interposed. ** How is it possible, " said he, ** that men of common 
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imderstanding should say that this ìs not a bosin nor that a pannel T , But smce 
you do actuaSy affirm it, I suspect that there must be sòme mystery in obsti- 
nately maintainixig a thing so contrary to the plam truth : for by— (and out he 
rapped a round oath) ali the votes in the world sha]l never persuade me tHat 
this is not a barber's baàn and that a jackass^s panneL*' "May it not be that 
of a she-assT ** quoth the prìest. "That is ali one,** said the servant ; " the 
question is only whether it be or be not a pannel." One of the officers of the 
boly brotherhood, who had overheard the dispute, cried out, full ùf indignation, 
" It is as surely a pannel as my father is my iather ; and whoever says, or shall 
say, to the contra^, must be drunk." " You lie, like a pitiful scoundrel I " 
answered Don Quixote; and lifting up his lance, which was etili in his band, he 
aimed such a blow at the trooper, Uiat, had he not slippedaside, he would bave 
been levelled to the ground. The lance came down with such fury that it was 
shivered to pieces. "Hdpl help the holy brotherhood ! " cried out the other 
officers. The innkeeper, bein^ himself one of that bodv, ran instantly for his 
wand and sword, to support his comrades. Don Xx)uis s servants surrounded. 
their master, lest he should escape during the coniusion. The barbcr perceiving 
the house tumed topsy-turvy, laid hold again of his pannel, and Sancho did 
the same. Don Quixote drew his sword, and fell upon the troopers : and Dcai 
Louis called out to his servants to leave him, that they mi^ht assist Don 
Quixote, Cardenio, and ÌDon Fernando, who both took part with the knight 
The priest cried out, the hostess shrìeked, her daughter wept, Maritomes roared, 
Dorothea was alanned, Lucinda stood amazed, and Donna Clara fainted away. 
The barber cufTed Sancho, and Sancho pummdled the barber. Don Louis 
gave one of his servants, who had presumed to hold him by the arm lest he 
should escape, suc^ a blow with his fist that his mouth was bathed in blood * 
which caused the judge to interpose in his defence. Don Fernando got one oi 
the troopers down, and laid on his blows most unmercifully ; while the inn- 
keeper t^wled aloud fór help to the holy brotherhood ; thus was the whole inn 
fìUed with crìes, wailings, and shrieks, dismay, confusion, and terror, kicks, 
cudgellinjgs, and effiision of blood. In the midst of this chaos and hurly-burly 
Don Quixote suddenly conceived that he was involved over head and ears in 
the discord of king Agramante*s camp, and he called out in a voice which made 
the whole inn shake, "Hold, ali o! you ! Put up your swords ; be pacifìed, 
and listen ali to me, if ye would live ! " His vehemence made them desist, 
and he went on saying : "Did I not teli you, sirs, that this casde was enchanted, 
and'tliat some legion of devils must itmabit it? Behold the confìrmation of 
what I said I Mark with your own eyes how the discord of Agramante*s camp 
is transferred hither amongst us ! — there they fight for the sword, bere for the 
borse, yonder for the eagle, bere again for the helmet : we ali fight, and no one 
understands another. Let, then, my lord judge and his reverence the priest 
come forward, the one as king Agramante, the other as king Sobrino, and 
restore us to peace; for by the powers divine it were most di^[raceful and 
imq^uitous that so many gentlemen of our rank should slay eàch other for such 
trivial matters.** The troopers not understanding Don Quixote's lai^age, 
and finding themselves stili roughly handled by Don Fernando, Cardenio, and 
their companions, would not be pacified ; but the barber submitted : for both his 
beard and his pannel were demolished in the scuffie ; and Sancho, Eke a dutiful 
servant, obeyed the least word of his master. Don Louis's four servants were 
also quiet, seeing how unprofìtable it was to interfere. The innkeep^, stili 
refractory, insisted that the insolence of that madman ought to be cnastised, 
who was continually tummg his house upside down. At length the tnmult sub- 
sided ; the pannel was to remain a caparison, and the basin a helmet, and the inn 
a castle, at least in Don Quixote*s imagination, unti! the day of jtidgment 
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Amitv and peacc being now restored by the interposition of the judge and the 
priest, me servants. of Don Louis renewed their solicitations for his return. . The 
^udge having m the mean time informed Don Fernando, Cardenio, and the. 
priest, of what had passed between himself and the young man, he consulted 
with ^them on the affair, and it was finally àgreed that Don Fernando should 
make himself known to Don Louis's servants, and inform them th^t it was his 
desiré that the young gentleman should accompany hìm to Andalusia, where he 
would be treated by the marquis his brother in a manner suitable to bas <^uali^; 
for his ^dctermination was at ali events not to return just at that time mto his 
father's presence. The servants being àpprised of Don Femando's rank, and 
fìnding Don Louis resolute, agreed among themselves that tìiree of them should 
return to give his father accoimt of what had passed, and that the other should 
stay to attend Don Louis, and not leave him until he knew his lord's pleasure. 
Thtts was this complicated tumult appeased by the authorìty of Agramante and 
the prudence of Sobrìno. 

But the enemy of peaoe and concord fìnding himself foiled and disappointed 
in the scanty produce of so promising a field, resolved to tr^ his fortune once 
more, by contriving new frays and disturbances. The omcers of the hòly 
brotherhood, on hearing the quaUties of their opponents, retreated from the 
fray, thìnking that whatever might be the issue mey were likely to be losers. 
But one of this body, who had been severely handled by Don Fernando, 
happened to recollect that among other warrants in his possession he had one 
against Don Quixote, whom his superiors had ordered to be taken into custody 
for releasing galley-slaves : thus confirming Sancho*s just apprehensions. In 
order to examine whether the person of Don Quixote answerea the description, 
he drew forth a parchment scroU from his doublet, and began to read it dowly 
(for he was not much of a scholar), ever and anon as he proceeded fixing his 
eyes on Don Quixote, comparing the marks in his warrant with the lines of his 
physiognomy. Finding them exactly to correspond, and being convinced that 
he was the very person therein described, he held out the warrant in his left 
hand, while with his right he seized Don Quixote by the coUar with so powerful 
a grasp as almost to strangle him, at the same time cr^rin^ aloud—" Help the 
holy brotherhood 1- and that you may see I recjuire it m eamest, read this 
warrant, wherein it is expressly ordered that this hlghwav-robber should be 
apprehended." The priest took the warrant, and fbund what the trooper said 
was trae ; the description exactly corresponding with the person of Don Quixote. 
The knight, finding himself so radely handled by this scoundrel, was exasperated 
to the highest pitdi, and trembling with rage caught the trooper by the throat 
with both hands ; and had he not been immediately rescued oy his comrades, 
he would certainly bave been strangled before Don Quixote had loosed his , 
hold. The innkeeper, who was bound to aid his brother in ofBce, ran instantly 
to help him. The hostess, seeing her husband again engaged in battle, agaiu 
exalted her voice ; her daughter and Maritomes added their pipes to the same 
one, calling upon heaven and ali around them for assistance. ** As Grod shall 
save me ! " exclaimed Sancho, " what my master says is true about the enchant- 
ments of this castle ; foràt is impossible to live an hour quietly in it" Don 
Fernando at length parted the ofhcer and Don Quixote ; and, to the satisfaction 
of both, unlocked their hands from the doublet-coUar of the one and from the 
wind-pipe of the other. Nevertheless, the troopers persisted in claiming their 
piisoner ; declaring that the king*s service and that of the holy brotherhood 
required it ; and in whose name they again demanded help and assistance in 
apprehendin^ that common robber and highway thief. Don Quixote smiled at 
t£e$e expressions, and with great calmness said, " Come hither, base and ili-bora 
orew : cali ye it robbixu; on the hiehwav to lopsen the chains of the captive^ to 
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•et the prìsoner free, to suocour the oppresseci, to raise the fidlen, and reUeve 
ihe needy and wretched ? Ah, scoimdrel race t nndeserving^ by Óie meanness 
and baseness of your understandings, that Heaven ^ou]d reveal to yon the worth 
inherent in knight-errantry, or maxe yon sensìble of your own sin and ignorance 
in not reverìng the shadow much more the presence of any Icnight-ernuit ! Teil 
me, ve rogues in a troop ; not troopers, but nighwav maranders under iicence of 
the holy brotherhood — teli me, who was the hlockhead that signed the warrant 
for apprehending such a knight as I am T Who was he who knew not that 
knights-errant are exempt from ali judicial anthority; that their sword is their 
law, valour their privilege, and their own will their edicts? Who was the mad- 
man, I say again, who knew not that there is no patent of eentility which eoa- 
tains so many privile^ and exemptions as are required by the knight-ercant on 
the day he devotes himself to the rigorous exerdse of chivalry ? What knight- 
errant ever paid custom, poll-tax, subsidy, quit-rent, portense, or ferry-boat ? 
What tailor ever brought in a bill for making bis clothes f What govemor that 
lodged him in his castle ever made him pay for his entertainment ? What king 
did not seat him at his table ? What damsel was not enamoured of him; aad 
did not yield herself up entirely to his will and pleasure f Finally, what knight- 
errant ever did, or shall extst, who has not courage, with his single arm, to 
b<»tow a hundred bastinadoes on any foor hundred troopers of the holy \ rother- 
hood who shall dare to oppose him ?*' 



CHAPTER, XLVL 

Tn whkh isfimshed the notabU advmiure oftke holy brotherhood; wUh an 
account of tìte ferocity ofourgood knight Don Quixote, 

Thus eloquently did Don Quixote harangue the officers, while at the same 
time the priest endeavoured to persuade them that sinoe the knight, as tbej 
might easily perceive, was deranged in his mind, it was nseless for them to 
proceed farther in the affair : for ? they were to apprehend him, he wonld soon 
De released as insane. But the trooper only said in answer that it was not his 
business to judge of the state of Don Quixote*s intellects, but to obey the order 
of his superior ; and that when he had once secured him, they mi^t set him 
free as onen as they pleased. " Indeed," said the priest, "yon must forbear 
this once ; nor do I think that he will suffer himself to be taken." In &ct, the 
priest said so much, and Don Quixote acted so extravagantly, that the officers 
wouid bave been more crazy than himself had they not desisted after such evi- 
dence of his infirmity. They judged it best, therefore, to be quiet, and endea- 
vour to make peace between the barber and Sancho Panza, who stili continued 
their scuffie with great rancour. As officers of justice, therefore, they com- 
pounded the matter, and pronounced such a decision that, if both parties were 
not perfectly contented, at least they were in some d^[ree satisfìed ; it being 
settled that they should exchange pannels, but neither girths nor haltèrs. As 
for Mambrino's helmet, the priest, unknown to Don Quixote, paid thè barber 
eight reals, for which he received a dischaige in full, acquitting nim of ali fraud 
thenceforth and for evermore. 

Thus were these important contests dedded: and fortune seemed to smile on 
ali the heroes and heroines of the inn ; even the face of Donna Clara betrayed 
the jov of ber heart, as the servants of Don Louis had acquiesced in bis wishes. 
Zoraiaa, although she could not understand eveiytfaing, looked sad or gay in 
oonformity to the expressions she observed in their several conntenances» 
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espedally that of her Sp^uiiard, on whom not only her eyes tut her soul rested. 
The innkeq>ery observing the recompense the priest had made the barber, 
claimed also the payment of his demands upon Don Quixote, ' with ampie 
satisfaction for the damage done to his skins, and the loss of his wine; and 
fiwore that neither Rozmante nor the ass should stir out of the inn until he had 
been paid the uttermost farthing. The prìest, however, endeavoured to soothe 
him; and, what was more, Don Fernando settled the knight's account, although 
the judge would- fain bave taken the debt upon hhnself. Peace was, therefore^ 
entirely restored ; and the inn no longer displayed the confusion of Agramante's 
camp, as Don Qoixote had called it ; but rather the tranquUlity of 3ie days of 
Octavius Csesar. Thanks to the mediation and eloquence of the priest, and the 
liberality of Don-Fernando. 

Don Quixote now finding himself disengaged, tho jght it was tìme to pursi|e 
•his joumey, and accomplish the grand enterprìse for which he had been elected. 
Accordingl^, he approached the princess, and threw himself upon his knees 
bdbre her ; but she would not listen to him in that posture ; and, therefore^ 
in obedience to her he arose, and thus addi-essed her : ** It is a conmion adage^ 
fair lady, that ' diligence is the mother of success ;* and experìence constanti/ 
verifies its truth. The active solicitor brings the doubtful suit to a happy issue ; 
but this truth is never more obvious than in military operatlons, where expeditioH 
and despatch anticipate the designs of the enemy, and victory is secured before 
he is prepared for defence. I am induced to make these remarks, most exalted 
lady, because our abode in this castle seems no longer necessary, and. may, 
indeed, be |>rejudicial ; for who knows but your enemy the giant may, by secret 
spies, get intelligence of my approach, and thus gain time to fortify himself in 
some mipregnable fortress, agamst which my vigilance and the force of my 
indefatigable arm may be ineffectual. Therefore, 8oyerei|[n lady, that his 
designs may be prevented by our diligence, let us depart quickly in the narae 
of that good fortune which will be yours the moment I come face to face with 
]^our enemy." Here Don Quixote was silent, and with dignified composure 
awaited the answer of the beautiful infanta, who, with an air of majesty, and in 
a style corresponding vrith that of her knight, thus replied: ** I am obliged to 
you, sir knight, for Uie zeal you testify in my cause, so worthy of a true knight 
whose office and employmènt it is to succour the orphan and distressed ; and 
Heaven grant that our desires may be soon accomplished, that you may see that 
ali women are not ungratefuL As to tdn departure, let it be instantly ; for I 
bave no other will but yours. Dispose of me enthrely at your pleasure : for she 
who has commi tted the defence of her person and the restoration of her dominions 
intayour hands must not oppose what your wisdom shall direct " *' By Heaven! " 
exclaimed Don Quixote, '*1 will not lose the opportunityof exaltingalady who 
(hus humbleth herself. I will replace her on the throne of her ancestors. Let 
US depart immediately : for the amour of my zeal makes me impatient : nor hath 
Heaven oreated .nor earth seen aught of danger that can daunt or affri^ht me. 
Sancho, let Rozinante be saddled; get ready thine own beast, and dso her 
majesty's paUrey; let us take our leave of the govemor of the castle and these 
nobles, that we may set forth instantly." 

Sancho, who had been present ali the time, shook his head, saying; '* Ah, 
master of mine ! there are more tricks in the town than are dreamt of ; with sdì 
respect be it spoken.'* " What tricks can there be to my prejudice in any town 
or city in the world,thoubumpkin?" said Don Quixote. *'If your worship 
puts yourself into a passion," answercd Sancho, "I will hold my tongue, and 
not say what I am bound to say as a faithful sature and a dutiful servant" 
'* Say what thott wilt," replied Don Quixote; '*but think not to intimidate 
me : for it is thy nature to be faint-hearted--mine to be proof against ali fear.'* 
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** As I am ft tixmer to Heaven," answered Sancho^ "I xnean nothing jf aH 
Chis; I mean only that I am sure and positively certain this lady wHo calla 
herself quecn of the great kingdom of Micomicon is no more a quecn than my 
mother; for if she were so she would not be nuzzlìngat every tura and in erery 
corner with a certain person in the company." Dorothea's colour rose al 
Sancho's remarle ; for it was indeed true that her spouse, Don Fernando, now 
and tben by stealth had gnatched with his lips an eamest of that rewaid which 
hia affections deserved; and Sancho, having observed it, thought this freedòm 
very unbecoming the queen ofLso vast a kingdom. As Dorothea could not con- 
tradict Sancho, she remained silent, and suffered him to continue his remarks. 
"I Bay this, sii, because supposing after we have travelled through' thick and 
thin, and passed many bad nights and worse days, one who is now enjoying 
himself in this inn should chance to reap the fhiit of our labours, there would 
be no use in my hastening to saddle Rozinante, or get ready the ass and the 
palfrey ; therefore we had better be quiet Let every drab mind her spinning, 
and let us to dinner.'* Good Heaven 1 how great was the indignation of Don 
Quixote on hearing his squire speak in terms so disrespectful ! It was so gfeat 
that, with a falteiing voice and stammering tongue, while li«àng fìre darted from 
hiseyes, hecried, '*ScoundrelI immannerly, ignorant, ili-spoken» foul-mouthed, 
impudent, murmuring and back-biting villain ! llow darest Uiou utter such 
words in my presence, and in the presence of these illustrìous ladies ! How 
darest thou to entertain such rude and insolent thoughts in thy confused imagi- 
nation \ Avoid my presence, monster of nature, treasury of lies, magazine ot 
deceits, storehouse ot roguerics, inventor of mischiefs, publisher of absurdities, 
and foe to ali the honour due to royalty I Segone !— appear not before me on 
pain of m^ severest indignation 1 " And as he spoke he arched his eyebrows, 
swelled his cheeks, star^ around him, and gave a violent stamp with his rig^t 
foot on the ground ; plainly indicating the fury that raged in his breast Poor 
Sancho was so terrified by the storm of passion, that he would have been glad 
if the earth had opened that instant and swallowed him up. He knew not 
what to say or do ; so he tumed his back and hastened out of the presence of 
his iìirious master. 

But the discreet Dorothea, perfectly understanding Don Quixote, in order to 
pftcify his wrath, sald, '* Be not ofiended, sir knight of the sorrowfìil figure, at 
the impertinence of your good squire, for perhaps he has not spoken wìthout 
some loundation; nor can it be suspectc^ considering his good sense and 
Christian conscience, that he would bear false witness against anybody ; it is 
possible that since, as you affirm yourseli^ sir knight, the powersof enchuitment 
prevali in this castle, Sancho may, by the same diabolicaljllusion, have seen 
what he has affirmed so much to the prejudice of my honour." "By the 
Omnipotent, I swear," quoth Don Quixote, "your hip;hness ha&hit the mark I 
— some evil apparition must have appeared to this smner, and represented to 
him what it was impossible for him to see any other way ; for I am perfectly 
assured of the simplicity and innocence of the unhappy wretch, and that he is 
incapable of slanaering any person living." "So it is, and so it shall be^" 
said Don Fernando: "therefore. Signor Don Quixote, you ought to pardon 
him and restore him to your favour, sictU erat in princifno before these illusions 
tnraed his brain." Don Qubcote having promised his forgiveness, the póest 
went for Sancho, who carne in with much humilìty, and on his knees begged 
his master's band, which was gìven to him ; and £dler he had allowed him to 
kiss it, he gave him his blessing, adding, " Thou wilt now, son Sancho, be 
thoroughly cpnvinced of what I have otten told thee, that ali things in this 
oastle are conducted by enchantmenL" "I believe so, too," quoth Sandio, 
" except the bttsiaess ot the blanket, which really fell out in the ordmary way." 
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"Believc not so," answered Don Quixotej **fór in that case I would bave 
reyenged thee at the time, and even now ; bót neither could I then, nor can I 
now, find on whora to resent the injury. " To gratify the curiosity which this 
remark had excited, the innkeeper gave a very cii-cumstantìal account of Sancho 
Panza's excnrsion in the air, wnich, though it entertained the rest, wouM bave 
distressèd the feelings of the squire, if his master had not given him fresh 
assurances that it was ali a matter of enchantment However, Sancho^s faith 
was nevér so strong but that he shrewdly suspected it to be a downright fact^- 
and no illusion at ali, that he had been tossed in a blanket by persons of flesh 
and blood, and by no visionary phantoms. 

This illustrious- company had now passed two whole da)rs in the inn ; and 
thinking it time to depart, they considered how the priest and barber might 
convey the knight to bis home without troubling Doromea and Don Fernando 
to accompany them ; and for that purpose, having first engaged a waggoner 
who happened to pass by with bis team of oxen, they proceeded in the fol- 
lowing manner. They formed a kind of cage, with poles grate-wise, large 
enougn to contain Don Quixote at his ease ; then, by the direction of the 
priest, Don Fernando and his companions, with Don Louis*s ^rvants, the 
officers of the holy brotherhood, and the innkeeper, covered their faces, and 
disguised themselves so as not to be recc^ised by Don Quixote. This done, 
they silently entered the room where the knight laiy fest asieep, reposirig after 
his late exertions, and secured him with cords; so that when he awoke, he 
stared about in amazement at the strange vìss^es that surrounded him, but 
found himself totally unable to move. His disordered imaginat*on operating 
as usuai, immediately suggested to him that these were goblins of the enchanted 
castle, and that he was entangled in its charms, since he felt himself unable to 
stir in his own defenoe, a surmise which the curate, who projected the stratagem, 
had anticipated. Sancho alone was in bis own proper figure : and though he 
wanted but little of being infected with bis master's infirmity, yet he was not 
ignorant who ali these counterfeit goblins were ; but he thought it best to be 
quiet until he saw what was ìntended by this seimire and imprìsonment of his 
master. Neither did the knight utter a word, but submissively waited the 
issue of his misfortune. Having brought the cage into the chamber, they 
placed him within it, and secur&l it so that it was impossible he could make 
nis escape. In this sijuation he was conveyed out of the house ; and on 
leaving the chamber a voice was heard, as dreadfulas the barbef could form 
(not he of the pannel, but the other), saying : " O knight of the sorrowfiil 
figure ! let not my present confihement afflict thee, since it is essential to the 
speedy accomplishment of the adventure in which thy great valour hath 
engaged thee, which shall be fìnished when the furious Manchegan lion shali 
be coupled with the white Tobosian dove, after having submitted their stately 
necks to the soft matrimoniai yoke ; from which wonderfid conjunction shall 
spring into the light of the world brave whelps who shall emulate the ravagìng 
daws of their vdorous sire. And this shall come to pass before the pursuer 
of the fugitive riymph shall bave made two circuits to vlsit the bright constel- 
lations, in his rapid and naturai course. And thou, O the most noble and 
obedient squire that erer had sword in belt, beard on face, and smeli in nostrils, 
be not dismayed nor afflicted to see the flower of knight-errantry carried thus away 
before thine eyes ; for ere long, if it so please the great Artincer of the worlc^ 
thou shaTt see thyself so exalted and sublimated as not to know thyself ; and 
thus will the promises of thy valorous lord be fulfiUed. Be assured, moreover, 
in the name of the sage Mentironiana,* that thy wages shall be punctually 
paid thee. Follow, therefore, the valorous and enchanted knight^ for it is 
* A word fxamed from " mentirà,** a Uè. 
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cxpedient for thee to go where je both may find repose. More I am net 
permitted to sav. Heaven protect thee ! I now go — I well know iirhithcr ! " 
As he delivered thìs solemn prediction, the prophet fitst raised his voice high, 
then mdually lowered it to so pathetic a tone, that even those who were m 
the pk>t were not unmoved. 

Don Quixote was much comforted by this prophecy, quickly comprehending 
the whole signification thereof ; for he saw that it promised hìm the felicity of 
being joined in holy wedlock with his beloved Dulcinea del Toboso, from 
whom shouid issue the whelps hb sons» to the everlasting honour of La 
Mancha. Upon tlie strength of this conviction, he exclaimed, with a deep 
sigh, " O thou, whoever thou art, who hast prognosticated me so much gooa, 
I Deseech thee to intercede in my behalf with the sage eiichanter who hatn the 
charge of my afTairs» that he suffer me not to perish in the prison wherein I am 
now endosed, before these promises of jovful and hcavcnly import are fulfUled. 
Let them but come to pass, and I shall glory in the pains of my imprìsonment, 
enjoy the chains with which I am boun<^ and imagine this hard couch whereon 
I Uè a soft brìdal bed of down. On the aJTectionate attachment of my squire, 
Sancho Panza, I have too much reliance to think that he will desert me, 
whatever be my fortunes ; and though it shouid even happen, through his or 
my evil destiny, that I were unable to give him the isiand, or somethhìg 
equivalenti according to my promise, at least he shall not lose his salary ; for 
in my will, which is already made, I have settled that point ; not, indeed, 
proportionate to his manv and good services, but according to my own ability." 
Sancho Panza bowed witn great respect, and kissed both his master's hands ; 
for one alone he could not, as they were both tied together. Thè goblins then 
took the cage on their shoulders, and placed it on the waggon. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

Ofthe s&ange and wonderful manner in which Don Quixote de la Mancha wat 
enchaniiif with other retnarkeAle oceurrences. 

"LSARNED and very grave historìans of knights-errant have I read," said 
Don Quixote, on finding himself thus cooped up and carted ; ** but I never 
read, saw, nor heard ofenchanted kniphts being transported in this manner, 
and so slowly as these lazy, heavy animals seem to proceed ; for they were 
usually conveyed through tbe air with wonderful speed, enveloped in some 
thick and dark cloud, or on some fìery chariot, or mounted upon a hippogrifi^ 
or some such animai But to be carried upon a team drawn by oxen — belbre 
Heaven, it overwhelms me with confusion 1 Perhaps, however, the enchant- 
ments of these our times may difTer from those of the ancients ; and it is also 
possible that as I am a new ìcnight in the world, and the first who revived the 
iong-for^tten exercise of knight-errantry, new modes may have been invented. 
What thinkest thou of this, son Sancho ?" '* I do not know what to think,*' 
answered Sancho, "not being so well read as your worship in scriptures- 
errant ; yet I dare afErm and swear that these hobgoblins bere aboifl às are' 
not altogether cathoJic" ** Catholic my father ! " answered Don Quixote: 
" how can they be catholic, being devils who have assumed fantastic shapes to 
eflFect their purpose, and throw me into this state ? To convince thyself of this, 
try to touch and feel them, and thou wilt find their bodies have no substanoe, 
but are of air, existìng only to the sight" "Tore Heaven, siri" replied 
Sancho, "I have already touched them ; and this devil, who is so very bas> 
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here about iis, is as plump as si partridge, and has another, property very 
difTerent firom what your deinls are wont to bave — ^for it is said, they ali smeU 
of brìmstone, and other bad scents ; but thb spark smells of amber, at half 
a league's distance.'* Sancho spoke of Don Fernando, who, being a cavalier 
of nuiky must bave been perfumed as Sancho descrìbed. *' Wonder net at 
this, frióid Sancho^" answered Don Qubcote, " for thou must know that devìls 
are cunning ; and although they may cany perfumes about them, they bave no 
scent thenudves, bein^ spirits ; or, if they do smeli, it can be of notbing but 
what is foul and offensive, since wberever they are they carry beli about them, 
and bave no respite from their torments. Now, perfumes being pleasing and 
delicious, it is quite impossible that they should nave such an «iour ; or if, to 
th^ sense, one smelleth of amber, either thou deceivest thyself, or he would 
mislead thee, that thou mightest not know bim for a fiend.*' 

Tbus were the knight and squire discoursing together when Don Fernando 
and Cardenio, fearing lest Sancho should see into the wholeof their plot, bemg 
already not éir from it, resolved to basten their departure ; and, calling the 
innkeeper aside, they ordered bim to saddle Rozinante, and pannel the ass, 
which he did with great expedition. In the meanwhile the priest engaged to 
pay the troopers of the holy brotherhood to accompany Don Qubcote home to 
bis village. Cardenio &stened the buckler on one side of the pommel of Rozi- 
nante's saddle, and the basin on the other ; then, after pladng the two troopers 
with their carbines on each side of the waggon, he made signs to Sancho to 
mount bis ass, and lead Rozinante by the brìdle. But before the car moved 
forward, the hostess, ber daughter, and Marìtomes, carne out to take their 
leave of Don Quixote, pretending to shed tears for/grief at bis misfortune. 
'* Weep not, my good ladies,'* said the knight, '*for dSasters of this kind are 
incident to tbose of my profession ; and if such calamities did not befal me, I 
' should not account myself a distinguished knight-errant, for these events never 
occur to the ignoble, but to those whose valour and virtne exdte the envy df 
prìnces and luiig^hts, who seek by evU machinations to defame whatever is 
praisevorthy and good. Notwithstanding which, so powerful is vùlue, that 
of herself alone, in spite of ali the necromantic skill of the first enchanter, 
Zoroaster, she will come off victorious in every attack, and spread ber lustre 
over the world, as the sun illumines the heavens. Pardon me, fiùr ladies, if l 
bave throngb inadvertence given you any offence — for intentionally I never 
oflfended any person ; and I beseech you to pray Heaven for my deliveranoe 
from my present tbraldom ; and if ever I find myself at liberty, I sball not 
forget the favours you bave done me in this castle, but shall acknowledge and 
reauite them as they deserve." 

Wbile this passed between the ladies of the castle and Don Quixote, the 
priest and the barber took their leave of Don Fernando and bis companions, 
the captain, and of ali the ladies, now supremely happy. Don Fernando 
requested the priest tO give bim intdligence of Don Quixot^ assiuring bim that 
notbing wonla alTord bim more satiSfaction than to bear of bis mture prò- 
ceedings ; and he promised, on bis part, to infòrm bim of whatever might 
amuse or please bim respecting bis own marriage, the baptism of Zoraida, and 
the return of Lucinda to ber parents, and also che issue of Don Louis's amoui; 
The priest engaged to perform ali that wns desired of bim with the ntmost 
punctuality ; ^Oter which they separated, with many expressions of mutuai 
cordiallty and good-wilL Just before the priest left the house, the innkeeper 
brougbt bim some papers which he said he bad found in the linin^ of the 
wallet that oontained the novel of the " Curious Impertinent ; '* and smce the 
owner bad never retumed to claim them, and he could not read himself, he 
migbt take them away with bim. The priest tfaanked bim ; and opening the 
VOL. 1. R 
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papen, found them to be a novd, entitled "Rinconete and .CortadiUo;*** 
ano, oondtidiiig that it was bv the aame author as that of the " Curìous Imper- 
tixient," was indined to ju^ge favoturabljr of it : he therefore accq)ted tfa« 
manmcrìpt, inteading to penue it the first opportnnity that offered. He and 
the barber then joined the cavalcade, which was arranged in the foUowxng 
order : — In the firónt was the car, guided b^ the owner, and on eadi nde the 
troopers wìth their matchlocks; then carne Sancho npoti bis as% leadii^ Rod- 
nante by the brìdle ; and in the rear the prìest and hit fiiend Nich<da^ 
mounted on their statdy moles ; and thus the whole. moTed on with great 
solemnity, r^gnlated by the slow pace of the oxen. Don Quixote sat in the 
cage, with bis hands Jtied and bis legs stretched out^ leaning against the bars 
as silently and patiently as if he had been not a man of fle£ and blood, but 
a statue of stone. In this manner they tiavelled about two leagues, when they 
carne to a valley wMch the wa^goner thonght a convenient place for resting 
and baiting bis cattle ; but on bis proposing it, the baiber recommended that 
they should travel a little Luther, as beyond Óie next rìsing ground there was 
a vale that afforded much better pasture ; and this advice was followed. 

The prìest, happening about this time to look bade, perceived behind them 
six or seven horsemen, well mounted and accoutred, who soon carne up with 
them ; for they were not traveliing with the phlegmatic pace of the oxen, but 
like persons mounted on good ecclesiastical mules, and eager to reach a place 
of shelter against the midday sun. The speedy overtook the slow, and each 
party couiteously nduted the other. One of the travellers, who was a canon 
of Toledo, and master to those who accompanied him, observing the orderly 
procession of the wa^on, the troopers, Sancho, Rozinante, the prìest, and the 
oarber, and especiallyDon Quixote caged up and imprisoned, comd not forbear 
making some mauirìes ; though, on observing the badges of the holy brother- 
hood, he concluaed that they were conveying some ncSorìous robber, or other 
crìminal, whose punishment belonged to that fratemity. '* Why the gentleman 
is carrìed in this manner," replied one of the troopers who was questioned, " he 
must teli you himself ; for we know nothing about the matter. Upon which 
Don Quixote (having overheard what passed) said : " If perchance, gentlemoi, 
you are conversant in the afiairs of chivalry, I wiU acquaint you with my mis- 
fortunes; but if not, I vfìXi spare myself that trouble." The prìest and the 
barber perceiving that the travellers were speaking with Don Quixote, rode up 
to them, lest anj^in^ should pass that mignt frustrate their plot The canon, 
in answer to Don Quixote,. said : '* In truth, brother, I am more conversant in 
books of diivalry than in ViUalpando's Summarìes ; -you may, therefore^ fredy 
communicate to me whatever you please." *' With Heaven*s permission, 
then," replied Don Quixote^ "be it known to you, signor cavalier, that I am 
enchantcd in this cage through the envy and fraud of wicked necromancers ; for 
virtue is more persecuted by the wicked than bdoved by the good. A knight- 
errant I am : not one of thosè whose names fame has forgotten to etemize, but 
one who, in despite of envy itsd^ and of ali the mafidans of Persia, the 
Brahmins of India, and the gymoosophists of Ethiopia, uiall enrol bis name in 
the tempie of immortality, to serve as a model and mirror to future ages, 
whereby knights-errant may see the track they are to follow, if they are ambi- 
tious of reaching the honourable summit and pinnade of true glory." " Signor 
Don Qubcote de la Mancha says the truth," said the prìest ; '* for he is conyeyed 
in that enchanted state not through bis own fiiult or demerìt, but the malice of 
those to whom virtue is odious, uid courage obnoxióus. Thi% sir, is the knight 
of the sorrowfid figure, whose valorous exploits and heroic deeds shall be 
recoided on solid Inass and everlasting marbte, in despite of aU the efforts of 
* Wrìtten by Cervantea. 
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envy and malice to conceal and obscure them." The canon, upon hearing not 
only the imprisoned but the free man talk in such a style, crossed himself m 
' amazement, nor were his followers less surprìsed ; and Sancho now coming up, 
to mend the matter, said : " Look ye, gentlemen, let it be wcll or ili taken, I 
will cut witn it : the truth of the case is, my master, Don Quixote, is just as 
mach enchanted as m^mother ; he is in his perfect senses— he eats, drinks, and 
does ererTthing else hke other men, and as he did yesterday, before they cooped 
him np. This being so, will you persuade me he is enchanted ? The enchanted, 
I bare heard say,' neidier eat, nor sleep, nor speak ; but my master bere, if 
nobody stops him, will talk ye more than thirty borristers." Then, turning to 
the priest, he went on saying: "Ah, master priest, master priest, do I not 
know you ? And think you that I cannot guess what these new enchantments 
drive at ? Let me teli you I know you, though you do hìde your face, and 
understand you, too, sly as you may be. But the good cannot abide where 
envy niles, nor is generosity found in a be|£;arlv breast. Evil befal the devili 
Had^ it not been for your reverence, before tnis time his worship had been 
marrìed to the princess Micomicona, and I had been an earl at least ; for I could 
expect no less nrom my master's bounty, and the greatness of my servìces. But 
I nnd the proverb trae, that ' the wheel of fortune turns swifter than a mill- 
wheel,* and they who were yesterday at the top are to-dajr at the bottom. I am 
grieved for my poor wife and children ; for wnen they might reasonably expect 
to see their iather come home a ^vernor or viceroy of some isdand or kingdom, 
they will now see him return a pitiful groom. Ali this I say, master priest, only 
to inake your patemìty feel some compunction in regard to what you are doing 
with my^ master; take heed that you are not called to an account in the next Ufo 
for this imprisonment of my lord, and ali the good he might bave done during 
this time of his confinement be required at your hands/* **SnufF me these 
candles 1" quoth the barber, intennpting the squire ; " what 1 art thou, Sancho, 
of thy master's fraternity ? As Heaven shall save me, I begin to think thou art 
likely to keep him company in the cage, for thy share of his humour and bis 
chivaliy. In an evil hour wert thou puffed up by his promises, and thy head 
fiUed with islands." " I am not puifed up at ali,'* answered Sancho, " nor am 
^ I a man to suffer myself to become so by the promises of the best king that 
may be : and thoi^h I am a poor man, I am an old Christian, and owe nobody 
anything; and if I coyet islands, there are others who covet worse things ; and 
eveiy one is the son of his own works: and being a man, I may come to be 
pope, and mnch more easily, goveraor of an island ; especially since my master 
may win so many, that he may be at a loss where to bestow them. Take heed, 
master barber, what you say ; for shaving beards is not ali, and there is some 
dilference between Fedro and Fedro. I say this because we know one another, 
and there iS no putting &lse dice upon me. As for my master*! endiantment, 
Heaven knows the truth, and let that rest — it is the worse for stining." The 
barber would not answer Sancho, lest bis simplidty should betray them ; and 
for the same reason the prj^t desired the canon to go on a little before, saying 
he would let him into the mystery of the imprisonment, with other particulars 
that would amuse him. 

The canon and his servants then rode on before with the priest, who enter- 
Uined him with a drcomstantial account of Don Quizote, from the first symptoms 
of his deraiigement to his present àtuation in the cage. The canon was suqurised 
at what he heard " Tnily," said he to the curate, " those tales of chivaby are 
very preìudidal to the common-weal ; and, though led away by an idle and folse 
taste, I nave read in part almost ali that are printed, I oomd never get fhrongh 
the whole of any one of them —they are ali so mUch alike. In my opinion, t£s 
kind of TPijtW and composition falls under the head of what are called MileataF 
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lables, which are extravagant stories calcalated merely to amnse, and very 
uulìke tboee moral talea which are no less faistmctive than entertaining ; and 
thongh the principal object of such books is to please, I know net how tfaey can 
attain that end by such monstrous absurdities : for the mind receives pleasare 
from the boiutir and conàstency of what is presented to the imaginatioiiy not 
from that whioi is incon^nious and unnatural. Where is the sense or con- 
sistency of a tale in whidi a youth of sixteen hews down a giant as tali as a 
steeple, and splits him in two as if he were made of paste T Or how are we to 
be interested in the detail of a battle, when we are told that the hero contends 
alone against a million of adversaries, and obtains the victory byhis single arm ? 
Then what shall we say to the &cility with which a c^ueen or empress throws 
herself into the arms of an errant and unknown knight ? What mind, not 
wlioUy barbaroos and imcultivated, can feel satisfiedin reading that a vast tower, 
foli of knigfats, is launched upon tìie ooean, and sailin^ like a ship before the 
wind, is to«night in Lombardy, and to-morrowmoming in the coimtrvof Prester 
~ohn. in tìie fndies, or in some other that Ptolemy never discoYered, or Marco 
'nolo ever sawt It may be said that these being professedly works of invention, 
should not be criticised for inaccuracy : but I say that fiction should be probable, 
and that in proportion as it is so, it is pleasing. Fables should not be com- 
posed tu outrage the understanding ; but by making the wonderful appear 
possible, and creating in the mind a pleasing interest, they may both surprise 
and entertain: which cannot be effected where no regard is paid to probability. 
I have never yet found a re^^ular, well-connected fable in any of our books of 
chivalry — they are ali inconsistent and monstrous ; the«tyle is ^nerally bad; and 
they abound with incredible exploìts, lascivious amours, absurd sentiment, and 
miraculous adventures : in short, they should be banished every Chrìstiancountry. " 
The priest listened attentively to these observations of the canon, whidi he 
thought were perfectly just ; and he told him that he also had such enmity to 
those tales of cnivalry that he had destroyed ali that Don Quixote had possessed, 
which were not a few in number ;• and he amused the canon very much by bis 
account of the formai trial and condemnation through which they had passed. 
**Notwithstanding ali that I have said against this kind of books," said the 
canon, ** I think tìiey certainly have the advantage of affording an ampie field 
for the exercìse of genius : there is such scope for desóriptive powers, hi storms,' 
shipwrecks, and battles ; and also for the delineation of character, for instance^ 
in the miUtary hero-~his foresight in anticipating the stratagems of hìs adversaiy, 
his eloquence in encouraging or restraining bis followers, bis Mrisdom in conncU, 
bis promptitude in action. Now the author paints a sad and tragical event, and 
now one that is jo)^ ; sometimes he expatiates on a vallant and courteous 
knight, at others on a rude and lawless barbarian ; now on a warlìke and affable 
prince, then a good and loyal vassaL He may show himself to be an excellent 
astronomer or geographer, a musician, or a statesman ; and if he pleases, may 
even dilate on Sie wonders of necromancy. He may describe the subtilty of 
Ulysses, the piety of iEneas, the bravery of Achilles, the misfortunes of Hector, 
the treachery of Sinon, the friendship of Euryalus, the liberalità of Alexander, 
the valour of Cassar, the demency and probity of Trajan, the fidelity of Zopy- 
rus, the wisdom of Cato, and finally ali those qualities which constitute the 
peifect hero ; either uniting them in a single pèrson or distributing them among 



many ; and if ali this be done in a naturai and pleasing style, a web of various 
and beautiful contexture might surely be wrought, that wouìd be equally delight- 
ful and instructive. The freedom, indeed, of this kind of compositión is anke 
favourable to the author, whether he would display his powers in epic (for there 
may be epic in prose as well as verse), or in lync, ili tragedy or comedy — ^in 
short, in eveiy department of the delicious arts of jìoetiy and oratoxy," 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

In which the canon continues his disc(ntrsi on books ofchivalry, with otksr 
subjects wortky ofhis genius, 

**Very true — ^it is exactly as you say, Bir,*''said the priest to the canon; 
^'and, therefore, those who bave hitherto composed such books are the more, 
deserving of censure for their entire disregard to good sense, and every mie by 
which they might bave become the rivals in prose of the two princes of Greek 
and Latin poetry. " ** I bave myself made air attempi to write a hook of knight- 
erranti^ on a better pian," said the canon; **and, to confess the tmth, I bave 
not wntten less than a bundred sheets, which I bave shown to some leamed and 
judidous friends, as well as to otbers less cultivated and more likely to be pleased 
with extravagance ; and from ali I met with encouragement NotMritbstanding 
this, I bave never proceeded in the work, partly from an idea that it was forei^ 
to my profession, and partly from the consideration of what a great majority 
of foois there is in the world ; and, although I know that the approbation of 
the judicious few should &r outweigh the censure of the ignorant, yet I fed 
averse to exposing myself to vulgar criticism. I was discouraged, too, wbenever 
I reflected on the present state of the drama, and the absurdity and inooberence 
of most of our modem comedies, wbether fictitious or bistorìcal : for the actor 
and author both say that they must please the people, and not produce compo- 
sitions which can only be appreciated by a haJf-score of men of sense ; and that 
they would rather gain subsistence by the many than reputation by the few. 
What other fate, then, could I expect, but that, after rackmg my brains to pro- 
duce a reasonabie work, I should get nething but my labour for my pains ? I 
bave occasionally endeavoured to persuade theatrical managers that they would 
not only gain more credit but eventually fìnd it more advantageous to produce 
better dramas ; but they will not listen to reason. Conversing one day with a 
fdlow of this kind, I said, * Do you not remember that a few years since three 
tragedies were produced which were universally admired- ; that deligbted both 
the ignorant and the wise, the vulgar as well as the cultivated; and that by 
thbse three pieces the players gained more than by thirty of the best which bave 
since been represented ?* * I suppose you mean tne " Isabella," ** Pbillis," and 
•* Alexandra,^* * be replied. *Tiie sanie,' said I; *and pray recollect, that 
although they were wrìtten in strict conformity to the mles of art, they were 
succesSul : the whole blame, therefore, is not to be ascribed to the taste of the 
vulgar. There is nothing absurd, for instance, in the play of " Ingratitude 
Revenged," nor in the ** Numantia," nor in the " MerchMit Lover," much less 
in the " Favourable Enemy ;" or in some otbers, composed by ingenious poets, 
to their own renown and the profìt of those who acted them.' To these I added 
other ai]guments, which I thought in some degree perplexed bim, but were not 
so convincing as to make bim reform bis erroneous practice." 

**Si^or canon," siùd the priest, "you bave touched upon a subject which 
has revived in me an old gmdge I bave bome against our modem plays, scarcely 
less than that I feel towards b^ks of chivaliy ; for though the drama, accord- 
ing to Cicero, ought to be the mirror of human life, an exemplar of manners, 
and an image of tmth, those which are now produced are mirrors of inconsis- 
tency, pattems of folly, and images of licentiousness. What, for instance, can 
be more absurd than the introduction in the first scene of the first act of a cbild 
in swaddling-clotbes, that in the second makes bis appearance as a bearded 
man ? or to represent an old man valiant, a young man cowardly, a footman a 
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rtietorìcian, a page a prìyy-coiinsellor, a king a water-carrier, and a prìncess a 
scullion ? Nor are they more observant ofmace than of tìme. I have see&a 
comedy, the first act of which was laid in Europe, the second in' Asia, and the 
third in Africa ; and had there been fotir acts, the fourth would donbtiess have 
been in America. If truth of imitation be an important requisite in dramatic 
writing, how can any one with a decent share of understanding bear to see an 
action which passed in the time of king Pepin or Charlemagne, ascribed to the 
emperor Hcraclius, who is introdnced carryine the cross into Jenisalem, or 
recovering the holy sepulchre, like Godfirey of Bouiogné, thoagh nnmberless 
years had elaosed between these actions T and, when the piece is fonnded ou 
fiction, to see mstorical events mingled with facts relating to different peisons 
and times t — and ali this without any appearance of probability, but, on the 
contrary, filli of the grossest absurdity ? And yet there are people who think 
ali this perfcction, and cali everything else mere pedantry. The sacred dramas 
too — how they are made to abound with false and incomprehensible events : 
frequently confoundìng the miracles of one saint with those of another : indeed^ 
they are often introduced in plays on profane subjects,merely to please the peopie. 
Thus is our naturai taste degraded m the opinion of cultivated nations, who, 
judging by the extravagance and absurdity of our productions, conceive us to 
be m a state of ignorance and barbarism. It is not a sufhcient excnse to say 
that the object in permitting theatrical exhibitions being chiefly to provide 
innocent recreation for the people, it is unnecessaiy to limit and restrain the 
dramatic author within strict rules of composition ; for I afiìrm tìiat the same 
object is, beyond ali comparison, more effectually attained by legitimate works^ 
The spectator of a good arama is amused, admonished, and improved, bywfaat 
is diverting, affecting, and moral in the representation : he is cautioned against 
deceit, corrected by example, incensed against vice, stìmulated to the love of 
virtue. Such are tìie effects produced by dramatic excellence, but they are not 
to be expected on our present stage : although we have many authors perfectly 
aware ol the prevailing defects, but who justify themselves by saying that, in 
order to make Uieir Works saleable, they must wrìte what the theatre will 
purchase. We have a proof of this even in the happiest genius of our country, 
who has written an infinite number of dramatic works with such vivadty and 
elegance of style, such loftiness of sentiment and richness of clocution, thkt his 
fame had spread over the world ; nevertheless, in conforming occasionallv to 
the bad taste of the present day, his productions are not ali equally excellent 
Besides the errors of taste, some authors have indulged in public and private 
scandal, insomuch that the actors have been obliged to abscond. These and 
every other inconvenience would be obviated if some intelligent and judicious 
person of the court were appointed to examine ali plays before they are acted, 
and without whose approtàtion none should be performed. Thus guarded, the 
comedian might act without personal risk, and the author woula write with 
more circumspection ; and by such a regulation works of merit might be more 
frequent, to uie benefit and honour of the country. And in truth were the 
same or some other person appointed to examine ali fiiture books of chivalry, 
we might hope to see some more perfect productions of this kind to enrich our 
language, and which, superseding the old romances, would affoid rational 
amusement not to the idle alone, but to the active ; for the bow cannot remain 
always bent, and relaxation both of body and mind is indispensable to alL" 

The canon and the priest were now interrupted in their dialogue by the 
barber, who, coming up to them, said, ** This is the spot where I proposed we 
should rest ourselves ; and the cattle will find bere plenty of grass." The canon 
hearing this, determined to halt likewise, induced by the beauty of the place 
and the pleasure he found in the prìest*s conversation ; besides, he was corìotis 
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to aee flCnd hear more of Don Quixote. He ordered some of his attendants to 
go to the nearest mn and brìng provìsi<ms for the whole party ; but he was told 
by one of them that their sumpter-mule, which had gone forward, carried 
abundance of refireshment, and that they should want nothing from the ùm but 
barley ; npon which he despatched them in baste for the mule. 

During the foregoing conversation between the canon and the corate, Sancho 
perceivfng that he might speak to bis master without the continuai presence of 
the priest and the barber, whom he looked upon vrith suspicion, carne up to 
bis master*s cag^ and said to him : " Sir, to dbburden my conscience, I must 
teli you sometmng about this enchantme^t of yours ; and it is thii, that those 
who are rìding along with us with their faces covered are the priest and the 
barber of our town ; and I fancy they bave played you this trick and are 
carrying you in this manner out of pure envy of your worship for surpassing 
them in famous achievements. Now supposing this to be trae, it is phun that 
you are not enchanted, but cheated and fooled ; for proof whereof I would ask 
you one thing ; and if 3rou answer me, as I believe you must, you shall lay 
your finger upon this cheat, and fìnd that it is just as Lsay.'* ** Ask what thou 
wilt, son Sancho, *• answered Don Quixote ; "for I will satisfy thee to the full 
without reserve. But as to thy assertion that those persons who accompany ui 
are the priest and the barber, our townsmen and acquaintance — ^however they 
may appear to thee, thou must in nowise believe it Of this thou mayest be 
assured, that if they appear to be such they bave only assumed their semblance; 
for encnanters can easily take whfit forms they please, and they may bave 
selected those of our two friends in order to mislead and involve thee in such a 
labyrinth of fancies that even the due of Theseus could not extricate thee. 
Besides, ihsj may also bave done it to make me waver in my judgment, and 
prevent me nroifi suspecting from what quarter this injury comes. For, if on 
the one band, thou sayest tnat the priest and barber of our village are our com- 
panions, and on the other I find myself locked up in a cap;e, and am consdous 
that supernàtural force alone would bave power to imprison me — what can I 
say or think but that the manner of my enchantment is more extraordinary than 
any that 1 bave ever read of in hìstory T Rest assured, therefore, that these are 
no more iht porsons thou sayest than I am a Turk. As to thy oueries — ^make 
them ; for I will answer thee, though thou shouldst continue asking until to- 
montow morning." "Blessed Virgin!" answered Sancho, raising his voice, 
*' is vour worship so thick-skulled and devoid of brains that you do not see what 
I teli you to be the very trath, and that there is more roguery than enchantment 
in this mishap of yours, as I will cleariy prove ? Now teli me, as Heaven shall 
deliver you from this trouble, and as you hope to find yourself in my Lady 

Duldnea's arms when you least think of it " ** Cease conjurìnf me,'* said 

Don Quixote, *'and ask what questions thou wilt, for I bave already told thee 
that I vrill answer them with the utmost predsion." "That is what I want," 
replied Sancho ; " and ali I crave is that you would teli me, without adding or 
diminishing a tittle, and with that trath which is expected from ali who exerdse 
the profession of arms, as your worship does, under the title of knights- 

errant " "I teli tìiee I will lie in nothing," answered Don Quixote: 

"therefore speak; for in trath, Sancho, I am wearied with io many salvos, 
postulatums, and preparatives." "I say," replied Sancho, "that I am fiilly 
satisfied of the goodness and veradty of my master ; and therefore^ it being 
quite to the purpose m our affair, I ask (with respect be it spoken), whether 
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not understand tluit phnse, when the yery children at school are weaned with 
it ? You must know, then» it means, whether yon have not had an mcUnatioii 
to lighten your atomach of exhausted matters?" "Av, now I compre- 
hend thee, Sancho»'* said Don Quixote; "and in truth I nave often had sodi 
indinatìon." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 
Ofihe mgemious eonjerenee hetween Sancho Panaa and kis Pkuter Don Qttixote. 

" Ah!" quoth Sancho, "now I have caught you : this is what I longed 
to know with ali my heait and soul. Come on, sir ; can you deny what is in 
everybody's mouth, when a person is in the dumps T It is always then said, 
* I know not what such an one ails — he neither eats, nor drinks, nor sleeps, 
nor answen to the purpose, like other men — surely he is enchanted.' Where- 
fore it is dear that sudi, and such only, are encnanted who aeither eat, nor 
drink, nor sleep, and not they who eat and drink when they can get it, and 
answer properly to ali that is asked them." "Thou art right, Sancho,*' 
answerea Don Quixote ; " but I have already told thee that there are sundry 
sorts of enchantments, and it is probable that in process of time they may 
have changed, and that now it may be usuai for those who are enchanted to 
^o as I do, though it was formerly otherwise : it is impossible to argue or draw 
condusions from the varying customs of different periods. I know and am 
verìly persuaded that 1 am enchanted ; and that is sufiìcient for my consdenoe, 
whidi would be heavily burdened if I thought I was not so, but suffered 
myself to lie in this cage like a coward, defrauding the necessitous and op- 
pressed of succour, when perhajps at this very moment they may be in extreme 
want of my aid and protectìon." " But for ali that," replied Sancho, " I say, 
for your greater ano more abundant 8atis£Eu:tion, tliat your worship wiU do 
well to endeavour to get out of this prison ; and I will endeavour to hdp yon 
with fdl my might You may then once more mount jrour trusty Rozinante^ 
who seems as u he was enchanted too, he looks so melandioly and dejected; 
and we may again try our fortune in scardi of adventures : and if matters tum 
out not quite to our hearts' content, we can come back to the cage ; and I 
promise you, on the faith of a good and loyal squire, to shut mvseUf up in it 
with your worship." " I am content to follow thy advice, broUier Sancho," 
replied Don Quixote, "and when thou seest an opportunity for eifecting my 
deliverance, I will be guided entirdy by thee ; but oe assured, Sancho, thou 
wilt find thysdf mistaken as to the nature of my misfortune." 

In such conversation the knight-erraiit and the evil-errant squire were 
engaged, imtfl they carne to the place where the priest, the canon, and the 
ban>er were already alighted and waiting for them. The waggoner then 
unyoked the oxen from his team, and tumed them loose upon that green and 
deudous spot, the freshness of which was inviting, not only to those who were 
enchanted, like Don Quixot^ but to discreet and enlightened persons like bis 
squire, who besought the priest to permit his master to come out of the cage 
for a flìiort time ; otherwise that prison would not be quite so dean as decency 
required in the accommodation of such a knight as his master. The priest 
understood him, and said that he would readUy consent to his request; but 
he feared lest his master, finding himself at liberty, should play his old pranks, 
and be gone where he might never be seen more. " I will be security for his 
not running away," replied Sancho. " And I also," said the canon, " if he 
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will give bis parole of honour." " I give it," said Don Quixote ; " especially 
as those who like myself are enchanted bave no power over thdr own personsi 
for their persecutors may render them motìonless during three centuries ; you 
may, therefore, safely release me." He then intimated &rther that hU removal 
might prove more agreeable to ali the party on another account The canon 
took him by the band, though he was stili manacled, and upon bis faith and 
word they unca^ bim, to bis great satisfaction. The first Uùng that he did 
was to stretch hunself ; after that he went up to Rozinante, and giving bim a 
couple of slaps on the hinder parts witb the palm of bis band, ne said : ** I 
yet trust in Heaven, O thou flower and pattern of steeds 1 that we shall both 
soon see oursdves in that state which is the desire of our hearts — ^thou witt 
thy lord on tby back, and I mounted upon thee, exercising the function for 
which Heaven destined me T' The knight then, attended by Sancho, retired to 
some little distanpe; wbence he carne back, much relieved, and stili more 
eager to put in execution what bis seguire had projected. The canon con- 
templated bim witb surprìse ; for he displayed in conversation a very good 
understandlng, and seemed, as it hath been before observed, only to lose bis 
stirrups on the theme of chìvaliy ; and while they were waitin^ for the return 
of the sumpter-mule, he was induced, out of compassion to bis infirmity, to 
address him on the subject 

" Is it possible, worthy sir," said the canon, " that the disgusting and idle 
stttdy of books of chivaby should so powerfiilly bave affected your brain as to 
make you believe that you are now enchanted, witb other fiancies of the same 
kind, as far from truth as falsehood itself ? Is it possible that human reason 
can credit the existence of ali that infinite tiìbe of knigbts — the Amadises, the 
emperors of Trapìsonda, FeUxmartes of Hyrcania, ali the palfineys, damcsels- 
errant, serp«nts^ dragons, giants ; ali the wonderful adventures, enchantments» 
battles, fiirìous encounters; enamoured prìncesses, ennobled squires, wìtty 
dwaifs, billets-dottx, amours, Amazonian ladies — ^in short, ali the absurdities 
which books of chivalry contain ? For my own part, I confess, wben I read - 
them without reflecting on their falsehood and folly, they gave me some amuse- 
ment ; but when I consider what they are, I dash them against tlìe wall, and 
even oommit them to the flames when I am near a fire, as well deserving such 
a fate, for their want of common sense, and their injUrious tendenc^ in mis- 
leading the iminformed. Nay, they may even disturb the intellects of sensible 
and well-bom gentlemen, as is manifest by the effect they bave had on your 
worship, who is reduced by them to such a state that you are fbroed to be sbut 
up in a cage and carried on a team from place to place, like some lion or tiger 
exhibited for money. Ah, Signor Don Quixote 1 bave pity on yourself ! sbuLe 
off this folly, and employ the talents witb which Heaven has blessed you in 
the cultivation of literature more subservient to your honour, as well as 
profitable to your mind. If a strong naturai impulse stili leads you to books 
conUining the exploits of heroes, read in the Holy Scriptures the book of 

Ìudges, where you will mcet witb wonderful truths, and achievements no less 
croie than tnie. Portugal had a Viriatus, Rome a Caesar, Carthage a 
Haunibal, Greece an Alexander, Castile a Count Fernando Gonzolez, Valencia 
a Cid, Andalucia a Gonzalo Femandez, Estramadura a Diego Garda de 
Paredes, Xerez a Garcia Perez de Vargas, Toledo a Garcilaso* and Seville a 
Don Manuel de Leon ; the memoirs of whose heroic deeds afford a rational 
source of amusement and pleasure. This, indeed, would be a studv worthy of 
your undcrstanding^ my dear sir, by which you would become well instructed 
m bistory, enamoured of virtue, Éuniliar with goodness, improved in morals; 
and would acquire valour without rashness, and caution without cowardice ; 
which would at the same time redound to the gloxy of God, your own profit. 
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and the &me of La Mancha» whence I ha:Te been informed yoa derive yoiii 
birth and origin." 

Don Quuote listened with great attention to the canon tOi he had ceased 
gpeaking, and then, looldng steadfastly in bis face^ he replied : " I conceive, 
nr, that you mean to insinnate that there never weie loiights-ernmt in the 
world ; tnat ali books of chivalry are fidse,- miscfaievous, and improfitable to 
fhe commonwealth ; and that I nave done ili in leadin^, worse m believing, 
and stili worse in imitating them, b^ foUowing the ngorous professioo of 
knight-eriantiv, as by them exemplified ; and also that you denv that there 
ever existed the Amadises dther of Gaal or of Greece, or any ot those cele> 
brated knightat" "I mean precisely what you say/' replied the canon. 
'* You also were pleased to a^ I bdieve,'' continned Don Quizote, " that 
those books had done me much piejadice, having injuied my brain, and 
occasioned my imprisonment in a cage ; and that it would be better for me to 
change my comrse of study by reading other books more tme, more pleasant, 
and more mstractive!" "Just so," quoth the canon. **Why, thài,'' said 
Don Quixote, "in my opinion, sir, it is yourself who are deranged and 
enchanted, since you bave dared to blaspheme an order so univecsally acknow- 
ledj^ in the world, and its existence so authenticated that he who denies it 
merita that punishment you are pleased to say you inflict on certam books. 
To assert that there never was an Amadis in the world, nor any other of the 
knights-adventureis of whom so many records remain, isto say that the san 
does not enli^hten, the firost produce cold, nor the earth yield sustenance. 
What human tngenuity can make us doubt the truth of that affair between the 
Infanta Floripes and Guy of Burgundy ? and that of Fierabras at the bridge 
of Mantible, which occurred in the tlme of Charlemagne ? — I vow to God, 
they are as trae as that it is now daylight I If these are fìctions, it must be 
denied also that there ever was a Hector or an Achilles, or a Trojan war, or 
the twdve peers of France, or King Arthur of England, who i^ stili wanderìng 
about; transformed into a raven, and is every moment expected in bis kingdom. 
They will even dare to affirm that the hLstory of Guarino Mezquino, and that 
of tne acquisition of the Santo Grìal, are lies; and that the amour of Sir 
Trifttram and the queen Iseo, as well as those of Ginebra and Lancdot, are 
also apocryphal : although there are persons who almost remember to have 
seen the duenna Quintanona, who was the best wine-skinner in Great Brìtain. 
And this is so certain, that I remember my grandmother by my fiither's side^ 
when she saw any duenna reverently coifed, would say to me, ' That woman, 
grandson, looks Uke the duenna Quintanona;' whence I infer that she must 
either have known her, or at least seen some trae effigy of her. Then who 
can deny the trath of the history of Peter of Pxx>vence and the fair Magalona, 
since even to this day you may see in the king's annoury the veiy peg where- 
with the valiant Peter steered the wooden borse that bore him through the air; 
which peg is somewhat larger than the pole of a coach ; and near il lies ^e 
saddle of Babieca ? In Ronccsvalles, too» there may be seen Orlando*s horn, 
the size of a great beam. It is, therefore, evident Uiat there were the twelve 
peers, the Peters, the Cids, and ali those knights commonly termed adven- 
turers : and if that be doubted, it wìll be said too that the valiant Portuguese, 
John de Merlo, was no knight-errant ; he who went to Burgundy, and in the 
dty of Ras fought the famous lord of Chami, Monseigneur Pierre ; and after- 
warda, in the city of Basii, Monseigneur Enrique of Remestan: coming off 
conqueror in both engagements. They will deny also the chaUenges and feats 
performed in Burgundy by the valiant Spaniards, Pedro Barba and Gutierre 
Quixada (fìrom whom I am liiìeally descended), who vanquished the sona of 
the count San Polo. Let them deny, likewise, that Don Fernando de Guevaxa 
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travelled iato Gennany in quest of adventures, where he fonght with Messire 
George^ a knk^t of the duke of Austrìa*s court Let them say that the jousts 
of Suero de Quinones of the Pass were ali niockery : and the enterprises of 
Monseigneor Louis de Falces against Don Gonzalo de Guzman, a Castìlian 
knigh^ with many other exploits performed by Christian knights of these and 
other kingdoms : — ali so authentió and true, that I say again whoever denies 
them must be wholly destitute of sense and reason." 

The canon was astonished at Don Quixote's medley of truth and fiction, as 
well as at the extent of his knowledge on afi^irs of chivaby : and he replixl, " I 
cannot deny. Signor Don Quixote^ but that there is some truth in what you say, 
espedally with regard to the knights-errant of Spain ; I grant, also, that there 
were the twdve peers of France: but I can ncver believe that they performed 
idi the deeds ascrìbed to them by Archbishop Turpin. The truth is, they were 
Ipiiehts chosen by the kings of France, and called peers from heing aU equal in 

ausdity and prowess — ^at least it was intended that they shouid be so ; and in 
lis respect they were similar to the rcligious order of Saint Jago or Calatrava, 
ali the professors of which, it is presumed, are noble, valiant, and virtuous ; 
and were called Knights of St. John, or of Alcantara, just as those of the ancient 
order were termed Knights of the Twelve Peers. That there was a Cid no one 
will dcny, and likewise a Bernardo del Carpio : but that they performed ali the 
exploits ascrìbed to them I believe there is g^eat reason to doubt As to Peter 
of Provence's peg, and its standing near Babieca's saddle in the king's armoury, 
I confess my sm in beinff so ignorant or short-sighted that, though I bave seen 
the saddle I never could discover the p^ — ^la^ as it is, according to your 
descrìption.'' ** Yet, unquestionably, there it is," replied Don Quixote ; " and 
they say, moreover, that it b kept in a Icathem case, to prevent rust." "It 
may be so," answered the canon ; "but by the holy orders I bave received, I 
do not remember to bave seen it Yet, even granting it, I am not therefore 
bound to believe ali the storìes of so many Amadises, and the whole trìbe of 
knights-errant ; and it is extraordinary that a gentleman possessed of your 
understandmg and talenta shouid give credit to such extravagànce and ab- 
surdity." 



CHAPTER U 

O/the ingmiatis contesi between Don Quixote and the canon, with otker 
incidents. 

" Vastly fine 1 — a good jest, truly," said Don Quixote, "that books printed 
with the licence of kmgs and the approbation of the examiners, read with 
frenerai pleasure, and applauded by great and small, poor and neh, leamed and 
Ignorant, nobles and plebeians— in short, by people of eveiy state and condition, 
snould be ali lies, and at the same time appear so much like truth ! For do 
they not teli us the parentage, the country, the kindred, the age, with a par- 
ticiuar detail of eveiy action of this or that knight ? GÓoA sir, be silent, and 
utter not such blasphemies ; and believe me serìous when I advise you to think 
on this subject more like a man of sense : only peruse these memoirs, and they 
will abundantly repay your trouble. What more delightful than to bave, as it 
were, before ova ^^ & vast lake of boìling pitch, with a prodigious number of 
serpents^ snakes, crocodiles, and divers other kinds of fierce and dreadful crea- 
torej!^ floatW in it ; and from the midst of the lake to bear a most dreadful 
voice «ayìD?* t Q knight, whosoever thou art, now surveying this tremendous 
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Uke, U thoa wouldst poste» tbe treasure that lies oonoealed beneath tfaeae 

•able waten, show the valour of tìiy undannted breast, and plmige tfaysdf head«- 

long Hito the midst of the black and borning liquid ; if not, thou wilt be 

unworthy to see the mighty wonders endosed theretn, and contained in the 

leven castles of the seven enchanted nymphs who dwell beneath this horrid 

blacknessi* And scarcely has the knight heard tfaese tenìfic woids when, 

without farther consideration or reflection npon the danger to which he exposes 

bimael^ and even without puttmg off hìs combrous armour, he commends him- 

self to Heaven and his mistresa^ and plunges headlong ìnto the boiling pool ; 

when unexpectedly he finds hìinself in the midst of floweiy fields, with which 

those óf Elysinm can bear no compirison, where the sky seems far more clear 

and the sun shines with greater Drìehtness. Beyond it appears a forest of 

beautiful and shady trees, whose verdure regales the sight, whilst the ears are 

entertained with the sweet and artless notes of an infinite number of little birds 

of varìous hues, hopping among the intricate branches. Here he discoveis a 

little brook, whose clear waters» resembHng liquid crystal, run murmuring over 

the fine sands and snowy pebbles, which tì\^ sifted gold and purest pearL 

There he sees an artifìciai tountain of varie^ted jaspor and polished marble. 

Here he beholds another of rustie composition, in which the minute sheUs of 

the musde, with the white and yellow wreathed houses of the snail, arranged in 

orderly confusion, interspersed with pieces of glittering crystal and pdludd 

emeraìds, compose a work of such variety that art, imitating nature^ seems 

here to surpass her. Then suddenly he descries a strong castle or stately palace^ 

the walls of which are massy gold, the battlements composed of diamonds, and 

the gates of hyadnths ; in ^ort, Uie structure is so admirable that, thougfa the 

materìals whereof it is framed are no less than diamonds^, carbuncles, rubies, 

pearls, ^Id, and emeraìds, yet the workmanship b stiQ more precious. And 

after this, can anything be more charming than to behold, sallymg fbrth at the 

castle-gate^ a goodly troop of damsels, in such rìch and goigeous attire, that 

were I to attempt the minute descrìption that is given in history, the task would 

be endless ; and then she who appears to be the principal takes by the band the 

darìng knight who threw himseU into the buming lake, and silently leads him 

into the ridi palace or castle ; and stripping him as naked as when he first carne 

into the world, bathes him in temperate water, and then anoints him with 

odoriferous essences, and puts on him a shirt of the finest lawn, ali sweet- 

scented and perfiimed Then comes another damsel, and throws over his 

shoulders a mantle worth a city, at least He ì afterwards led into another 

hall, where he is stnick with wonder and admiration at the sight of tables spread 

in beautiful order. Then to see him wash his hands in water distilled firom 

amber and swect-scented flowers I To see him seated in a chair of ivory ! To 

behold the damsels waiting upon him, ali preserving a marvellous siloice ! 

Then to see such a variety of delicious viands, so savourily dressed that the 

appetite is at a loss where to direct the band ! To bear soft music while he is 

eating, without knowing whence the sounds proceed ! And when the repast is 

finished, and the tables removed, the knight redines on his se^ and perhaps 

is picking his teeth, when suddenly the door of the saloon opens> and lo ! a 

damsel enters more beautiful than any of the former, who, «eating hersclf by 

the knight's side, begins to gìve him an account of that castle, and to inform him 

how she is enchanted in it, with sundry other matteis which amaze the knight 

and ali those who read his history. I will enlarge on this no farther ; for you 

must be convinced, from^what I nave saìd, that every part of every history of a 

knight-errant must yield wonder and delight. Study well these books, signor ; 

for, bdieve me, you will find that they will exhilarate and improve your mind. 

Of mysfilf I can say, that since I bave been a knight-errant I am become vallante 
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polito» liberal, well-bred, generons, courteous, darìng» afTable, patient, a suflferer 
of toUs, imprìsonments, and enchantment ; and although so lately enclosed 
within a cage^ like a raaniac, yet do I hope, -through the valour of my arm, and 
the favour df Heaven, te see myself in a short time king of some kingdom, wh«B 
I may display the gratìtade and libendity enclosed in this breast of mine; for 
iipon my faiUi, sir, the poor man is unable to exercise the Vìrtue of liberalìty-; 
and the gratitade which oonsists only in indination is a dead thing, even as 
faith without works is dead. I shall, therefore^ rejoice when fortune presents 
ine with an opportunity of exalting mysel(| that I may show my heart in con- 
femn^ benefits on my frìends, esp^nally on poor Sancho Panza here, my squire, 
wno Ì8 one of the bcst men in the world ; and I wouid fain bestow on him an 
earldom, as I bave long since promised ; although I am somewhat in doubt of 
bis ability in the govemment of bis estate.** 

Sancho, overhearing bis master*s last words, said, '*Take you the tronble, 
signor Don Quixote, to procure me that same earldom, which yourworsbip has 
so often promised, and I bave been sq long waiting for, and you shall see that 
I shall not want ability to govem it But even if f should, there are people, I 
bave beard say, who farm these lordships ; and, paying the owners so much a 
year, take upon themselves the govemment of the whole^ while bis lordship lulls 
at bis ease, enjoying bis estate, without conceming bimself any farther about it; 
Just so will I do, and give m3rself no more trouble than needs ^nust, but enjoy 
myself like any duke, and let the world rub.'* "This, broiher Sancho,'* aaid 
the canon, " may be done, as far as riarda the management of your revenue ; 
but the administration of justice must be attended to by the lord bimself; and 
requires capadty, judgment, and, above ali, an uprìght intention, without which 
nothing prospers : for ileaven assists the good intent of the simple, and disap- 
points the evil desiras of the cunning." *' I do not understand these pbiloso- 

Ehies,'* answered Sancho; "ali that I know is, that I wish i may as surely 
ave the earldom as I should know how to govem it ; for I bave as larga a soiU 
as another, and as lar^e a body as the best of them ; and I should be as much 
kii^ of my own domimon as any other Idng : and, being so, I wouId do what 
I pleased ; and, doing what I pleased, I should bave my will ; and, having my 
will, I should be contented ; and, being content, there is no more to be desired ; 
and when there is no more to desire, there is an end of it, and let the estate 
come; so Heaven be with ye, and let us see it, as one blind man said to 
another.** "These are no bad philosophies, as you sa}r, Sancho,** quoth the 
canon: " nevertheless, there is a great deal more to be said upon the subject 01 
earldoms.** "That may be," observcd Don Quixote; "but I am guided by 
the numerous examples ofifered.on this subject by knights of my own profession ; 
who, in compensation for the loyal and signal services they hisul received from 
their squires, conferred upon them extraordinary favours, making them absolute 
lords of dties and islands : indeed, there was one whose services were so great, 
that he bad the presumption to accept of a kingdom. But why should I say 
more^ when before me is the brì^ht example of the great Amadis de Gaul, who 
made bis squire knight of the Firm Island ? Surely I may, therefore, without 
scraple of consdence, make an earl of Sancho Panza, who is one of the best 
squires that ever served knight-errant'* With ali this methodical raving ^e 
canon was no less amused than astonished. 

The servants who went to the ìnn for the sumpter-mule bad now retumed ; 
and, having spread a carpet over the green grass, the party seated themsdves 
under the wade of some trees, and there enjoyed thcir repast, while the cattle 
luxuriated on die fresh pasture. As they were thus emptoyed, they suddenly 
beard a noise and the sound of a little beli from a thicket near them ; at the 
same instant a beautiful sbe-goat, speckled with black, white^ and grey, raa 
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uut of the thicket, foUowed by a goatherd, calling^ to her aloud, in the 
usoal laziguace, to stop and come back to the foldl The fagitire anima], 
tremblW and afirighted, ran to the company, daiming, as it were, theìrpro- 
tection; Imt the goatherd puisued her, and seizing her by the homs, addresaed 
her as a rational creature, " Ah, wanton, spotted thmg \ hpw hast thou stiayed 
of late 1 What iKolves have frightened thee, chìld ? Wilt thou teH me, pretty 
one, what this means ? But wbat else can it mean, but that thou art a female, 
and therefore canst net be quiet ! A piagne on thy hiunoors, and ali theirs 
whom thou resemblest ! Tum back, my love, tum tlack ; for though not con* 
tent, at least thou wilt be more safe in thine own fold, and among thy com« 
panions; for if thou, who shouldst protect and guide them, go astray, what 
must become of them ? *' 

The party were very much amused by the goatherd's remonstrances, and the 
canon said, ** I entreat you, brother, not to m in such baste to force back this 
goat to her fold ; for, since she is a female, she will foUow her naturai inclina- 
tion in spite of ali your opposition. Come, do not be angry, but eat and drink 
with US, and let the wayward creature rest herKl£'' At the same time be 
offered him the Under quarter of a cold rabbit on the point of a fork. The 
goatherd thanked him, and accepted his offer, and being then in a better temper, 
he said, "Do not think me a fool, gentlemen, for tidking so seriously to this 
animai : for, in tmth, my words were not without a moming ; and though I am 
a rustie, I know the diiference between conversm? with men and beasts." '* I 
doubt it not," said the priest; "indeed, it is wdl known that the móuntains 
breed leamed men, and the hnts of shepherds contain philosc^hers." "At 
least, sir," replied the goatherd, " they contain men who nave some knowledge 
gained from experience ; and if I shall not be intruding, I will tdl a drcum- 
ttance which confirms it'* 

" Since this affair," said Don Quixote, " bears soméwhat the semblanoe of 
an adventure, for my own part, friend, I shall listcn to vou most vrillmgly : I 
can answer also for these gentlemen, who are persons of sense, and will relish 
the carious, the entertaining, and Uie marvelloius, which, I doubt not, your 
story contains : I entreat you, friend, to begin it immediately/* "I shall take 
mvself away to the side of yonder bróok," said Sancho, "with this pasty, of 
which I mean to lay in enough to last three days at least : for I have heara my . 
master. Don Quixote, say that the squire of a knip;ht-errant should eat when he 
can, and as long as he can, because he may lose his way for six days tog^er in 
a wood ; and then, if a. man has not his belly well lined or his wallet Wdl prò- 
vided, there he may stay till he is tumed into a mummy.V "Thou art in the 
right, Sancho^" said Don Quixote ; "go where thou wilt, and eat what thou 
canst ; my appetite is already satisfied, and my mind only needs refreshmóit, 
whidithe tale of this good man will doubtless afford.** The goatherd beinjg 
now requested b^ the others of the company to begin his tale, he patted his 
ffoat, whidi he stili held by the homs, saying, " Lie Uiee down by me, speckled 
fool ; for we shall have time enough to retum to our fold.** The goat seemed 
to understand him ; for as soon as her master was seated, she laid berseli 
quietly down by hon, and, looking up into his face, seemed to listen to his story, 
which he h^;an as foUows :— 
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CHAPTER Lt 

The g^atherd's narrative. 

•'Threk leag^es from this valley there is a town wliich, though small, b oiie 
of the rìchest in thesQ parts ; and among its inhabitants was a farmer of such an 
excellent character that, though riehes generali/ gam esteem, he was more re 
spected for his good qusdities than for his wealth ; and his happiness was com- 
pieted in possessing a daughter of extraordinary beauty, discretion, and vìrtue. 
When a Child, she was lovely, but at the a^e of sixteen she was perfectly 
beautifii], and her fame extended over ali the neighbouringvillages — ^vil^es, do 
I say T — ^it spread itself to the remotest cities, even into the palaces of Idngs I 
People carne from every part to see her, as some relic or wonder-working image. 
Her father guarded her and she guarded herself : for no padlocks, bolts, or bsurs, 
secure a maiden so well as her own reserve. The wealth of the father, and the 
beauty of the daughter, induced many to seek her hand, insomuch that he whose 
right it was to dispose of so precious a jewel was perplexed, and knew not 
whom to select among her importunate suitors. I was one of the numbér, and 
had indolged fond hopes of success, belng known to her father, bom in the 
game village, untainted in blood, in the flower of my age, rich, and of no mean 
onderstanding. Another of our village, of equal pretensions with myself, 
solicited her also ; and her father being equally satisned with both of us, was 
perplexed which to prefer, and therefore determined to leave the choice to 
Leandra herself — for so the maiden is called : an example worthy the imitation 
of ali parents. I do not say they should give them theur choice of what is im- 
proper; but they should propose to them what is §ood, and leave them to select 
thence according to their taste. I know not which of us Leandra preferred ; 
this only 1 know, that her father put us both off by pleading the tender age of 
his daughter, and with such general expressions as neither bound himself nor 
disobliged us. My rival's name is Anselmo, mine Eugenio ; for you ought to 
know 3ie names of the persons concemed in this tragedy, the catastrophe of 
^shich, thou^ stili suspended, will surely be disastrous. 

" About that time there carne to our village one Vincent de la Rosa, son of a 
poor farmer in the same place. This Vincent had returned from Italy and other 
ooontrìes, where he had served in the wars, having been carried away from our 
town fit twelve years of age, by a captain who happened to march that way with 
liis company ; and now, at the end of twelve years more, he carne back in a 
soldier'B garb, bedizened with a variety of colours, and covered with a thousand 
trinkets and glitterìng chains. To-da^ he put on one piece of finery, to-morrow 
another : but ali slight and counterfeit, of little or no value. The country-folks 
(who are naturally envious, and if they chance to have leisture, are malice itself) 
observed and reckoned up ali hb trappings and gew-gaws, and found that he had 
three suits of apparel, of different colours, with hose and garters to them ; but 
those he disguised in so many different ways, and with so much contrìvance, 
that had they not been counted, one would have swom that he had above tea 
suits, and twenty plumes of feathers. Do not look upon this description of his 
dressas impertinent or superfluous, for it is an important part of the story. He 
Qsed to seat himself on a stone bench, under a great poplar-tree in our market- 
place, and ik^fc he would hold us ali gaping and lìstemufi" to the history of his 
exploltib There was no country on the whole globe that he had not seen, nor 
battie in ir^/pi. i^eh^à not been engaged. He had slain more Moors than are 
in Morocoo & a Tunis» and fought more angle combats, according to his owa 
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account, than Gante, Luna, Di^o Garda de Paiedes, and a thousand othen^ 
from which he always carne o£f victorìous, and without losing a drop of blood ; at 
the 8ame tùne he wouid show ns marks of wounds which, uiongh th^ were not 
to be discemed, he assured us were so many musket-shots received in dififerent 
actions. With the utmost arrogance he would thee and thon his eqnals and 
acquaintance, and boast that hb arm was his fathcr, his deeds his pedigree, and 
that under the title of soldier he owed the king himself nothing. In addition 
to this boasting, he pretended to be somewfaat of a mu;sidan, suid scratdied a 
little upon tìie guitar, which some people admired But his accomplishments 
did not end bere ; for he was likewise something of a poet, and would compose 
a ballad, a league and a half in length, on every trìfling inddent that happcned 
in the villane. 

"Now this soldier whom I bave descrìbed, this Vincent de la Rosa, this 
hero, this gaUant, this musician, this poet, was often seen and admired by 
Leandra, from a window of ber house, which faced the market-place. Shie 
was struck with the tinsel of his gaudy apparel ; bis ballads enchanted ber* for 
he gave at least twenty copies about, ol ali he composed. The exploits he 
related of himself reached ber ears — ^in short, as the devil woUld bave it, she 
iell downright in love with bim, before he had entertained the presumption of 
courting ber. In short, as in affairs of love none are so easily accomplìshed as 
those which are favoured by the inclìnation of the lady, Lesmdra and Vincent 
soon came to a mutuai understanding, and before any of ber numerous suitors 
had the least suspicion of ber design, she had already accomplished it, and left 
the house of ber affectionate fìither (she had no mother), and quitted the town 
with the soldier^ who came off in this enterprise more trìumphantly than in any 
of those of wfaich he had so arrogantly ooasted. This evoit exdted great 
astonishment Anselmo and I were utterly confounded, ber father grieved, ber 
kindred ashamed, justice alarmed, and the troopers of the boly brotherhood in 
full activity. Tbey beset the highways, and searched the woods, leaving no 
place unexplored ; and at the end of three days tbey found the poor giddy 
Leandra in the cave of a mountain, stripped of ali ber dothes, and the money 
and jewels which she had carried away from home. Tbey brought ber back to 
her disconsolate father; and being questioned, she fredy confessed that Vincent 
de la Rosa had deceived her, and upon promise of marrìage had persuaded her 
to leave her father's house, telling her he would cany ber to Naples, the richest 
and most delicious city in the whole world. The imprudent and credulous 
girl said, that having bclieved him, ^e had robbed her father, and given the 
whole to him on the night of ber elopement: and that he had carried her 
among the mountains^ and left her shut up in that cave, after plundering her 
of everytlùng but her honour. It was no easy matter to persuade us of the 
young maii's forbearance, but she afhrmed it so positively, that her &ther was 
mudi comforted with the idea that she had not sustained an irreparable loss. 

" The same day that Leandra retumed, she dìsappeared from our eyes, as 
her father placed her in the monastery of a neighbouring town, in hopes that 
time might eflface the blemish which her reputation had suflferei Her tender 
f ears were some excuse for her fault, especially with those who were indiiferent 
as to whether she was good or bad, but those who know how much sanse and 
tmderstanding she possesses oould only ascrìbe her fault to levity, and the foibles 
naturai to womankind. When Leandra was ^one, Anselmo and myself were 
blind to everything — ^at least no object could give us pleasure. We cursed the 
soldier's finery« and reprobated her father*s want of^vigilance ; nor had time 
any effect in dhninishing our regret. At length, we agreed to quit, the town, 
and redre to this valley, where we pass our lives, tending our nocks, and in- 
dulging our passion by praises, lamentations, or reproaches, and sometimés in 
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solitary sighs and groans. Our cxample has been followed by many other 
. admìrers of Leandra, who bave joined us in the same employment : indeed, we 
are so numerous, that this place seems converted into the pastora! Arcadia ; nor 
is there a part of it where the name of our beautiful mistress is not heard. One 
utters execrations against ber, calling ber fond, fìckle, and immodest ; another 
condemns her forwardness and levity : some excuse and pardon ber ; others 
arraign and condemn ber: one praises ber beauty, another rails at ber dispo- 
sition : in truth, ali blame, and ali adore her — ^nay, such is the general frenzy, 
that some complain of ber disdain who never had spoken to her, and some there 
are who bemoan tbemselves and affect to feel the raging disease of jealousy, 
thougb; as I have said before, her feiult was knoivn berore ber inclinations were- 
suspected. There is no hoUow of a rock, nor margin of a rivulet, nor shade of a 
tree, that is not occupied by some sbepberd, lamenting to the winds. Wherever 
there is an echo, it is continually heard repeating £be name of Leandra ; the 
moimtains resound Leandra; the brooks murmur Leandra: in short, Leandra 
holds US ali in a state of delirium and enchantment, hoping without hope, and 
dreading we know not what He who sboWs the least, though he has the most 
sense, among us madmen, is my rivai Anselmo, for he complains only of 
absence \ and to the sound of a rebec^ which he touches to admiration, pours 
forth bis complaint in verses of wonderfiil ingenuity. I follow a better course : 
and inveigh against the levity ofwomen, their inconstancy, and double-dealing, 
their vain promises, and broken faith, theh: absurd and misplaced aifections. 

" This, gentlemen, gave rise to the expressìons I used to the goat ; for being 
a female, I despise ber, though sbe is the best of ali my flock. I bave now 
fìnished my story, which I fear you have thought tedious ; but I shall be giad 
to midce you amends by r^;aling you at my cottage, which is near, and where 
you will find new milk, good cheese, and abundance of fruit." 



CHAPTER LIL 

, O/the qttarrd hetween Don Quixote and the goatherd; wiih the rare adventure 
o/the disciplinants^ which he happily accomplished with the sweat ofhis hraw, 

LooKiNG and speaking, as he did, more like a gentleman and a scholar 
than an unpolished goatherd, £ugenio*s tale amused aU bis auditors ; especìally . 
the canon, who was struck by bis manner of telling it ; and he was convinced 
that the priest was perfectly xight when he affirmed that men of letters were 
often produced amoi^ mountains. They ali offered their services to Eugenio : 
but the most liberal in bis offers was Don Qubcote, who said to hìm, **Ib 
truth, brother goatherd, were I in a situation to undertake any new adventure, 
I would immediately engagé myself in your service, and release your lady firom 
the nuimery in spite of the abbess and ali opposers, then deliver her into your 
hands, to be disposed of at your pleasure, so far as is consistent with the laws 
of chivalry, which enjoin tliat no kind of outrage be offered to damsels. I 
trust, bowever, in Heaven, that the power of one malicious enchanter shaJl not 
be so prevalent over another but that a better disposed one may triumph ; and 
then I promise you my aid and protection, according to the duty of my pro- 
fession, which is no other than to favour the weak and necessitous." 

The goatherd stared at Don Quixotew and observing his sad plight and scurvy 
appearance, he whispered to the baroer, who sat next to him, ** Pray, sir, 
who is that man that looks and talks so strangely?** "Who should hìe be," 
VOL. I. S 
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•nswered the barber, "bat the UstacmA Don Quizote de la Mancha, tìie 
redresser of injurìes, the rìghter of wrongi, the pioteqtor of maidei», the 
dread of giants, and the conqueror of battles?" <* Why, this is like what we 
bear in the storìes of knights-errant,** said the goatherd ; *'bat I take it either 
your worship is in jest, or the apartnients in this gentlemen*s skull are iinfw* 
nisKed." ** You are a very grcat rascal," exdaimed the knight ; **it is yonr- 
self who are empty-skuUed and shallow-brained ; for mine is fìUler than was 
ever the head or any of yont vile generation 1 " and as he spoke, he snatcbed 
up a loaf and threw it at the goatherd's fiice with io much Airy that he laid his 
nose fiat The goatherd did not much relish the jest ; so without any respect 
to the table-cloth or to the company present, he leaped npon Don Quixote, 
and seidng him by the throat with both hands, would doubtless bave stiangled 
kim, had not Sancho Panza, who carne up at that moment, taken him by the 
shonlders and thrown him back on the table-doth, demolishiog dishes and 
platters, and spilling and overtuming ali that was upon it Don Quixote 
nnding himsclf nree, tumed upon the goatherd, who, being kicked and trampled 
upon by Sancho, was feeling about, upon all-fours, for some knife or weapon 
to take a bloody revenge withal : but tne canon and die priest prevented him. 
The barber, however, maliciously contrived tìiat the goauierd snould get Don 
Quixote under him, whom he buffeted so numeicifolly that he had ampie 
retaliation for his own sufTerings. 

This ludicrous encouuter overcame the gravity of both the churchmen, while 
the troopers of the hol^ brotherhood, enjoying the conflict, stood urging on 
the comoatants, as if it had been a dog-nght. Sancho struggled in vain to 
releAse himself from one of the canon's servants, who prevented him firom 
going to assist his master. In the midst of this sport a^ tnimpet was suddenly 
heard sounding so dismally that evenr face was instantly tumed in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded. Don Qubcote*s attention was particularly exdted, 
though he stili lay under the goatherd in a bruised and oattered condition. 
" Thou devil," he said to him, ''for a devil thou must be to have such power 
over me, I beg that thou wilt grant a truce for one hour, as the solemn sound 
of that trumpet seems to cali me to some new adventure." The goatherd, 
whose reven^ was by this time sated, immediately let him go, and Don 
Quixote, having got upon his legs again, presently saw several people descend* 
ing from a rìsing ground, arra^ed in white, after Uie manner of discipHnants.* 

Tliat year the heavens havine failed to refresh the earth witìi seasonablè 
showers, throughout ali the villages of that district processiona, disdplines, 
and public prayers were ordered, beseeching Heaverv to show its mercy by 
sending them rain. For tliis purpose the people of a neighbouring vìllage were 
coming in procession to a holy hermitage built upon the side of a bill not &r 
from uiat spot The strange attire of the disciplinants struck Don Quixote^ 
who, not recollecting what he must often have seen before, imagined it to be 
some adventure whidi, as a knight-errant, was reserved for him alone ; and he 
was confirmed in bis opinion on seeing an image clothed in black, Óiat they 
carried with them, and which he doubtà not was some illustrious lady fòrdbly 
home away by ruffians and miscreants. With ali theexpedition in bis power, 
he therefore went up to Rozinante, and taking the brìdle and buckler from the 
ponunel of the sadole, he bridled him in a trice, and calling to Sancho for his 
sword, he mounted, braced his target, and in a loud voice said to ali that were 
present: "Now, m^ worthy companions, ve shall see how important to-the 
worid is the profession of diivalry ! now snall ye see, in the restoration of that 
captive lady to liberty, whether knights-errant are to be vahied or not!" 

* Persons, either volunteen or hirdìngs, who march in pnessrfons, whipping tfaeslBelTct 
by way of public penance. 
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So saying,' he clapped heels to Rozinante (for spui$ he had none), and on 
ft hand-gallop (for we nowhere read» m ali this faithful history, that Rozinante 
ever went full speed), he advanced to encounter the disciplinants. The priest, 
^e canon, and the barber, m vain endeavoured to s^p him ; jand in vain did 
Sancbò cry out, " Whither go you, Signor Don Quixote? What devils drive 
you to assault the Catholic faith ? . Evil befal me 1 do but look — it is a pro- 
cession of disciplinants» and the lady carrìed upon fhe bier is the blessed image 
of our Holv Virgin : take heed, for this once I am sure you know not what you 
are about ' Sancho wearìed himself to no purpose; for his master wos so 
bent upon an encounter, that he heard not a word : nor would he have tumed 
back^though the king himself had comm£ùided him. 

Having reached the procession, he checked Rozinante, who already wanted to 
rest a little, and in a hoarse and agitated voice cried out^ ** Stop there, ye who 
cover your face» for an evil purpose,^ I doubt not — stop and listen to me. '' The 
bearers of .the image stood stili, and one of the four ecclesiastks, who sung the 
litanies, observing the strange figure of Don Quixote, the leanness of Rozinante, 
and other ludicrous drcumstances attending the knight, repUed, '* Friend, if 
you have anythìng to say to us, say it quickly; for these our brethren are 
scoutging their flesh^ and we cannot stay to bear anything that cannot be said in 
two words." " I will say it in one," replied Don Quixote : "you must imme- 
diately release that fair lady, whose tears and sorrowful countenance clearly prove 
that she is carried away against her will, and that you have done ber some 
atrocious injury. I, wno was bom to redre'ss such wrongs, command you, 
therefore, not to proeeed one step farther until you have given/her the liberty 
she desires and deserves. ^ By these expressions they concluded that Don Quixote 
must be some whimsical madman, and only laughed at him, which enraged him 
to such a degree that, without saying another word, he drew his sword and 
attacked the bearers ; one of whom Icaving theburden to his coùirades, stepped 
-forward, brandishing the pole on which the bier had been supported ; but it was 
quickly broken in two by a powerful stroke, aimed by the knight, who, however, 
received instantly such a blow on the shoulder of his sword-aim, that, his 
buckler being of no avail against rustie strength, he was felled to the ground. 
Sancho, who had followed him, now called out to the man not to strike 
again, for he was a poor enchanted knight, who had never done anybody hàrm 
in ali his life. The peasant forbore, it is true, thou^h not on account of 
Sancho*s appeal, but because he saw his opponent without motion; and, 
thinkiìig he had killed him, he hastily tucked up his vest under his girdle, and 
fled like a deer over the fìeld. 

B^ this tìme ali Don Quixote's party had come up ; and those in the prò- 
cession, seeing among them troopers of the holy brotherhood, armed with their 
cross-bows, began to be alarmèd, and drew up in a arde round the image ; 
then liitìng up their hoods,* and graroing their whips, and the ecdesiastics 
their tapers, tiiey waited the assault, determined to defend themsdves, or, if 
possible, ofTend their aggressors, while Sancho threw himself upon the body of 
his master, and beUeving him to be really dead, poured forth the most dolorous 
Lamentation. The alarm of both squadrona was speedily dissipated, as our 
curate was recogixìzed by one of the ecdesiastics in the procession : and, on 
hearing from him who Don Qmzote was, they ali hastenoa to see whether the 
poor knight had really sufTered a mortai injuiy or not ; when they heard Sancho 
jpanza vn^ ^easoxDg eyes ezdaim : " O flower of chivaliy, who by one single 
stroice Zing^ £iusbed the career of thy well-spent life 1 6 glory of thy race^ 
credit «^(j r^nown of La Mancba, yea, of the whole world, which, by wanting 
h ' ^ <f ' ' /in^^ ^^" hoods that they may not be known, biit which they can see 
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thee^ will be oventin witfa eril-doeni who will no loti^ fear chastisement foi 
their iniquities 1 O liberal abov« ali Alexanden, since for eight months' 
«eiiyioe only thou hast given me the best island that sea doth compass or 
furrotuid I O thou that wert humble wUh the hanghty, and arrogant wìth the 
humble^ undertaker of dangen, snfferer of afironts, in loYe without cause, 
imitator of the good^ scourge of the wicked, enemy of the base ; in a word, 
knlght-errant — ^which is ali in alL" Sancho*s crìes roused Don Quixote, who 
£untly said, " He who lives absoit from thee, sweetest Dulcinea, endiirés far 
greater miserìes.than thisl — Help, friend Sancho, to place me upon the en- 
chanted car : I am no longer in a condition to press the saddle ot Ronnante, 
for this shoulder is broken to pieces." " That I will do with ali my heart; 
dear sir," answered Sancho; **and let us return tx> our homes with these 
gentlemen, who widi you wdl ; and there we can prepare for another sally, 
that may tum out more profitable." " Thou sayest wàl, Sancho/' answered 
Don Quixote, "and it wiU be highly prudent in us to wait untU the evil ìnfln- 
ence of the star which now reigns is oassed over." The canon, the priest^ 
and the barber, told him they approvea bis resolution : and the knight being 
now placed in the wam>n, as before, they prepared to depart. 

The goatherd took ms leave ; and the troopers, not being disposed to attend 
them £uther, were dischaiged. The canon aiso separated 6rom them, havmg 
first obtained a promise from the priest that he would acquaint him with the 
future fate of Don Quixote. Thus the party now conststed only of the prìest, 
the barber, Don Quixote, and Sancho. with good Rosinante, who bore ali 
accidents as patiently as bis master. >The waggoner yoked his oxen, and, 
having accommodated Don Quixote with a truss of bay, they jogged on in the 
way the priest directed ; and at the end of six days reached Don Quixote's 
viUacfe. It was about noon when they made their entrance ; and, it beine 
Sunday, ali the people were standing about the market>]place, through whicn 
the waggon passed. Everybody ran to see who wa» m it, and were not 
a little surprised when they recognized their townsman ; aAd a boy ran off at 
filli speed with tidings to the housekeeper, that he was coming home, lean and 
pale, stretched out at length in a waggon drawn by oxen. On hearing this, 
the two good women made the most pathetic lamentations, and renewed their 
curses against books of chivalry ; especially when they saw the poor knight - 
entering the gate. 

Upon the news of Don Quixote's arrivai, Sancho Panza^s wife repaired 
thither, and on meeting him, her first inquiry was whether the ass had come 
home well Sancho tmd her that he was m a better condition than his master. 
"The Lord be praised," replied she, "for so great a mercy to me I But 
teli me, husband, what good have you got by your squireship? Have you 
brought a petticoat home for me, and shoes for your children?" "I biave 
brought you nothing of that sort, dear wife," quoth Sancho ; "but I have got 
other things of greater consequence. " " I am very glad of that," Miswered the 
wife, "pray show me your things of greater consecpence, friend ; for I would 
fain see them, to gladden my heart, which has been so sad, ali the long time 
you have been away." "You shall see them at home, wife," quoth Sancho, 
"and be satisfied at present ; for if it please God that we make another sally 
in quest of adventures, you will soon see me an earl or govemor of an island, 
and no common one either, but one of the best that is to be had." " Grant 
Heaven it may be so, husband," quoth the wife, " for we have need enougfa of 
it But pray teli me what you mean by islands ; for I do not understand yoiL." 
" Honey is not for the mouth of an ass,'* answered Sancho ; "in good time» 
wife, you shall see, yea, and admire to bear yourself styled lad^hip l^ ali 
your vassala." "VHiat do you mean, Sancho, by laayship, islands» and 
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vassais ? " answered Teresa Panza, fbr that was the name of Sancho's wife» 
tbough they were not of kin, but because it was the custom of La Mancha foi 
the. wife to take the husband's name. " Do not be in so mudi baste, Teresa,** 
said Sancho ; **it is enough that I teli you what is trae, so lock up yout 
mouth ;--only take this by the wajr, that there is nothing in the world so 
vpleasant as tobe an honourable esquire to a knight-errant, and seekerof adven- 
turesj To be sure most of them are not so muoh to a man's mind as he could 
-wish ; for, as I know by experìence, nìnety-nine out of an hundred fall out 
cross and unludcy ; especialiy when one happens to be tossed in a blanket, or 
-well cudgelled ; yet, for ali that, it is a fine thing to go about in expectation of 
acddents, traversing mountains, seardiing woods, marphing over rocks, visiting 
castles, lodging in inns, ali at pleasure, and the devil a farUiing to pay." 

While this disoourse was passing between Sandio Panza and his wue Teresa, 
the housekeeper and the niece received Don Quixote, and, after undressing him, 
they laid him in his old bed, whence he looked at them with eyes askance, not 
knowing peffectly where he was. Often did the women raise their voices m 
abase of ali books of chivalry, overwhelming Iheir authors with the bitterest 
maledictions. His niece was charged by the priest to take great care of him, and 
to keep a watchful eye that he did not agam make his escape, after taking so 
mach pains to gel him home. Yet they were full of apprehensions lest they should 
lose him again as soon as he found himself a little better ; and indeed the event 
proved that their fears were not groundless. 

But the author of this history, though he applied himself with the utmost 
curiosity and diligence to trace the exploits which Don Quixote performed in 
his third Sally, could get no accoimt of them, at least from any authentic 
writings ; fame has on^ left a tradition in La Mancha that Don Quixote^ the 
third time he sallied from home, w^nt to Saragossa, and was present at a 
fiunous toumament in that dty, wneic He performed deeds worUiv of himsdf. 
Nor would he bave leamed anythmg concernine his death, had he not fortu- 
natdy become acquainted with an aged physidan, who had in his custody a 
leaden box, found, as he said, under the ruins of an andent hermitage ; in 
which box was (^covered a manuscript, written on parchment, in Gothic 
characten, but in Castilianverse^ containmg many of his exploits, and describ- 
ing the beauty of Duldnea del Toboso, the form of Rozmante, the fiddity of 
Sancho Panza, and the burlai of Don Quixote himself with several epitaphs 
and eulogies on his life and habits. Ali that could be read, and perfectly made 
out, are bere inserted by the fùthful author of this most extraordinary histoiy, 
who deaires no other reoompense for the vast labour he has bestowed m 
searching[ into the archives of La Mancha, than that this work may find equal 
favour with other books of knight-errantry : with this he will be quite satisbed, 
and moreover encouraged to seek after others, that may be quite as entertaining, 
though not so true. The first stanzas written on the parchment which was 
found in the leaden box, were the following : — 

THB ACADEMICIAN8 

OF ARGAMASILLA, A TOWN OF LA IfANCHA, 

ONTHS 

UFE AND DEATH OF THE VALOROUS 

DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, 

HOC SCRIPSSRUNT. 
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MONICONGO^ ACADBMICIAN OFARGAlfASILLA, ON TRS SEPULTU&B 
OF SOK QUIXOTK» 

EPITAPH. 
Manchi.*! tfavnderbok ofwar, 

The shaipest wit and Iofti«t mase^ 
The ano which from €raéta fiur 

To Catai did its force diffuse ; 
He who, Ummgh lote and valonr's fire^ 

Outstript great Amadis*s fiune, 
Bid warlike Galaor retire, 

And silenced Belianis' name : 
He who, with helmet, sword« and shiek^ 

On Rozinante, steed well known, 
Adventures fonght in many a fièld, 

lies undemeath this /irozen stone. 



PAMIAGUADO^ ACADSMICIAN OF ARGAMASIIXA, IN FRAISE OF DULCINEA 
DSL TOBOSa 

SONNET. 
She whom Yon lee the plump and Insty dame^ 

With hiffh erected chest and vigorons mien, 
Was erst th* enamoured knìght Don Qoixote't flamc^ 

The fair Dulcinea, of Tolx)so, queen. 

For her, arm'd cap-à-pie with sword and shield. 

He trod the saole mountain o'er and o'ert 
For her he travers'd MontiePs well-known field» 

And in her service toils unnumber'd bore. 
Hard &te 1 that death should crop so fine a flower I 
And love o'er such a knight exert his tjnant power! 



CAPRICHOSO, A MOST INGENIOUS ACADEMICIAN OF ARGAMASILLA^ 
FRAISE OF DON QVIXOTE's HORSE ROZINANTS. 

SONNET. 

On the aspirìng adamantine trunk 
Of a huge tree, whose root,. with slaughter drunk, 
Sends forth a scent of war, La Mancha*s knight, 
Frantìc with valour, and retum'd from fìght, 
His bloody standard trembling in the air, 
Hangs up bis glittering armour beamìng far, 
With that fine-tempera steel whose edge o'exthrows^ 
Hacks, hews, confounds, and routs oppodng foe& 
Unheard-of prowess I and unheard«ot verse I 
But art new strains invents, new gloiies to rehearse» 

If Amadis to Grecia gives renown, 
Mttch more her chief does fierce Bellona crown. 
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Prìzing La Mancfaa moie than Ganl or Greece, 
As Quixote trìumphs over Amadis. 
OblivioD ne'er shall shroud bis glorìous name, 
Whose very horse stands up to challenge fame ! 
Illostrious Rozinante^ wondrous steed ! 
Not with more ^enerous pride or mettled speed, 
HÌ8 rìder erst Rinaldo*s Bayard bore, 
Or bis mad lord, Orlando^s Brilladore. 



BURLADOR, THE LITTLE ACADBMICIAN OF ARGAMASILLA, ON SANCHO 

PANZA. 

SONNET. 
See Sancho Panza, vìew him well, 
And let this verse bis praìses teli. 
His body was but small, *tis true, 
Yet bad a soni as large as two. 
No guìle he knew, like some before bim, 
But simple as his mother bore him, 
Ibis gentle squire on gentle ass 
Went gentle Kozinante's pace, 
Following bis lord from place to place. 
To be an earl he did aspu^ 
. And reason good for sach desir^ 
Bnt wortb, in tbese ungratefìil timef , 
To envied bonour seldom climbs. 
Vain mortals I give your wishes o'er. 
And trust the fktterer Hope no more^ 
Wbose promises, whate'ejr they seem. 
End in a sbadow or a dream. 



GACHIDIABLO, ACADEMIC1AN OP ARGAMASILLA, ON TUE SEPULTURE OF 
DON QUIXOTE. 

EPITAPH. 
Here lies an evil-errant Icnis^bt, 

Well bruised in many a fray, 
Wbose oourser, Rozinante hight, 

Long bore him many a way. 

Close by his loving master^s side 

Lies booby Sancbo Panza, 
A trusty squire of courage trìed. 

And true as ever man saw. 



TZQUITOC ACADBMICIAN OF ARGAMASILLA, ON THB SEPULTURB OF 
DULCINEA DEL TOBOSO. 

Dulcinea, (at and fleaby, lies 

Beneaài tbis frozen stone^ 
But ance to frifiiitful deatb a prìze» 

Reduoed to udn and bone 
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Of goodly parenUge she carne, 

And iuta the lamr in her; 
She was the great Don.Quixote's flame^ 

Bat only death could win her. 

These were ali the vezses that were Itt^ible; the remainder, beiii£ much 
defaced and worm-eaten; were put into the hands of one of the Academicians, 
that he might discover their meaning by conjecture ; which, after much thou^ht 
and labour, we are informed he has actually ddne^ and thaX he intenda to publish 
them, in the hope of Don Quixote's third aally. 

" Forse altro cantarà don miglior plectroL" 
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